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Less than two years ago the name of General Boulanger | action flutters the diplomatic, military and financial 


was comparatively unknown, even to the vast majority of 
his own countrymen. 


To-day, one cannot take up a| What is he? 
journal emanating from any part of Europe without 


worlds of the Continent with anxiety. 
Whence comes he ? 
A man of middle height, broad-shouldered and firmly 


Who is he? 


alighting on various surmises as to the opinions and | knit, this famous or notorions general is not a man of im- 


prospects of 
the French 
ex - Minister 
of War. 
From end 
to end of the 
political 
world his 
every ‘move- 
ment excites 
attention, his 
simplest ac- 
tions give 
rise to the 
wildest spec- 
ulation, and 
the obscure 
ond compar- 
atively un- 
known  sol- 
dier of a few 
months ago 
has to-day 
developed 
into ‘The 
Firebrand of 
Europe.” 
Aud yet 
how few 
amongst ‘ us 
have the 
slightest 


conception, 


of the ' per- 


sonality of. 


him whose 


lightest word” “ 
is even ‘now. 


flashed ‘with 
tele graphic 
rapidity from 
capital” to 
capital. of 
Europe, 
whose most 
in significant 
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GENERAL BOULANGER AT THE HEAD OF HIS STAFF, 


posing pres- 
ence, but in 
his handa- 
some  uni- 
form of a 
general of 
division, with 
the sash cf 
the Grand 
Cross of the 
Legion of 
Honor across 
his shoulder, 
his breast 
glittering 
with Orders 
and medals, 
and mounted 
on his now 
famous biack 
charger, he 
looks every 
inch a sol- 
dier. His 
length of 
body and 
comparative 
shortness of 
limb, whilst 
adding con- 
siderably to 
his appear- 
ance in the 
saddle, in an 
equal degree 
detracts from 
it on foot. In 
plain clothes 
he has the 
ap pearance 
of an ordi-. 
nary respect- 
able citizen, 
Still in the 
prime of life, 
his carefully 
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PORTRAIT OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 


brushed and well-pomaded hair, parted down the centre 
with precision, his short, pointed beard (a late addition 
to his physiognomy), and luxuriant mustaches, show yet 
no sign of change, though his broad, but irregular, fore- 
head is marked with deep lines of thought and care. 
The nose, of Grecian type, is 
Napoleonic in length, and 
oven the cold gray eye recalls 
to mind the recluse of Chisle- 
hurst. Indeed, the features 
of the late Emperor and of 
the ex-Minister are in many 
points remarkably similar. Of 
@ nervous and consequently 
restless temperament, but 
gifted with an extraordinary 
power of self-control, it is 
seldom that the general loses 
his presence of mind and his 
calm, careless exterior. Essen- 
tially an egotist, and an adept 
in the art of dissimulation, he 
delights in notoriety and ap- 
plause, whilst his experience 
of mankind, added to quick 
intuitive instinct, enables him 
constantly to gain his own 
ends by flattering and work- 
ing upon the small suscepti- 
bilities of others. A man of 
great acuteness and untiring 
energy, yet it remains to be 


proved if he really be a man of originality and 
genius. Thus far, at any rate, despite the tem- 
porary check he has lately sustained, he has amply 
proved the truth,of the maxim, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds 
like success.” 

The son of a notary of the town of Rennes, it is 
not the accident of birth that has advanced Gen- 
eral Boulanger to the highest attainable grade of 
the French army. He has but to thank his Breton 
perseverance, his indomitable strength of will, his 
extraordinary audacity, in a word, his own power 
and ability to recognize, seize, and make the most 
of the various opportunities that have come in his 
way. Though by birth a Frenchman, and the son 
of a Frenchman, he can still claim some kinship 
with England, his mother being an Englishwoman, 
of whose comely features her son is said to inherit 
no small share. 

Things did not prosper with the Rennes solici- 
tor, and shortly after the birth of his son, which 
took place on the 29th of April, 1837, he sold his 
practice and removed to Nantes, where he ob- 
tained employment as an inspector of the insur- 
ance company ‘‘ La Bretagne.” 

It will be understood, then, that the subject of 
this sketch was not brought up in enervating 
luxury. Indeed, as the Breton phrase goes, ‘‘ There 
was more bread than butter in that family.” 

The early schooldays of the young Boulanger 
were passed on British soil, at Brighton, where 
he was placed under the care of his maternal 
uncles. It is open to doubt whether his remin- 
iscences of the few years spent in England are of 
the brightest description, for the young French- 
man was treated in no tender manner by his 
British schoolfellows, to whom his nationality ap- 
peared to offer every excuse for various descrip- 


| tions of bullying. His appeals and complaints to his 


relatives passed unheeded, for they had apparently re- 
solved that even at that early date he should learn to 
fight his own battles, It was, doubtless, a hard lesson 


‘for the young French boy, in a foreign land, away from 
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parents and home, but it was one 
which has borne good fruit in his 
after life. 

On the 15th of January, 1855, in 
his eighteenth year, Georges-Ern- 


est-Jean-Marie Boulanger was en- 
tered at tho famous military col- 
lege of St. Cyr, and it was here 
that his predominant qualities first 
manifested themselves. Though a 
persevering and attentive student, 
he was not negligent in other mat- 
‘ters ; and as the child is said to be 
father of the mau, so was Georges 
Boulanger’s youth prophetic of his 
maturer years. 

A story is told, on his own au- 
thority, which indicates the bent 
of his character better than could 
whole pages of psychological argu- 
ment, to the effect that on ‘ liberty 
days” (les jours de sortie) he would 
content himself for breakfast with 
adish of potatoes, bought at some 
street stall or unpretentious shop, 
in order to treat himself to a pair 
of light-yellow kid gloves with the 
balance of his dinner allowance, 
But General Boulanger is prob- 
ably not the only eminent man to 
whose account a similar charge 
might be laid. 

From 8t. Cyr ho departed with 
flying colors, only to be lost, how- 
ever, amongst the thousands of 
other young fellows in similar cir- 
cumstances who embrace a military 
career. His first commission was 
in the First Tirailleurs Algeriens, 
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GENERAL BOULANGER. 


His soldier's life was not signalized by any particularly 
resounding achievement, and but few had ever even 
licard of the name of Boulanger, unless in a more 
homely signification, until one of those sudden and inex- 
plicable changes of Ministry peculiar to France raised the 
erstwhile St. Cyrien, and whilom protégé of the Duc d’Au- 
male and Dr. Cornelius Herz, from a position of compara- 
tive obscurity to the supreme headship of the army. 

But to return: his active service began shortly after his 
departure from St.Cyr, when, with his company cf Turcos, 
he appeared as sub-lieutenant on the battlefields of Italy. 
Here he gained the first of his stripes, as well as an Aus- 
trian bullet, and the conclusion of the war soon saw him 
gazetted lieutenant, March 28th, 1860. But Lieutenant 
Boulanger was not the man to wait for Da ue Fortune to 
come to him ; he set off in search of her, and he was soon 
found bravely fighting in Cochin China. Here, in one of 
the numerous skirmishes in which he took part, he was 
badly wounded by a lance-tlrust in the left sid-. The 
wound took a long time to heal, but it gained for him the 
coveted red ribbon of th» Legion of Honor. On Febru- 
ary 28th, 1862, at the early age of twenty-four, another 
qtlon was added to his uniform, and Captain Boulanger 
saw himself one step nearer to the coveted goal. 

He was soon afterward appointed m.‘litary instructor at 
his old college of St. Cyr. 
time, a model instructor, uncompromisingly strict in all 
matters of discipline, allowing no defect to pass unno- 


Here he remained for some | 


ticed, and no semblance of laxness ; at the same time | 


feared and respected by all his pupils. Off duty he was 
another man, and none knew better how to win the affec- 


tion of the students than the martinet who, during the | 


hours of instruction, caused them to tremble at the 
sound of his voice. His pupils were as his family, none 


were unfamiliar to him. ‘‘ Almost every Sunday,” says | 


one of them, “‘ he received some of his pupils in his little 
house close to the station. His graceful young wife 
landed round tea and refreshments, whilst two small 
children (to-day handsome young ladies) ran about the 
room, holding up their cheeks to be kissed by the future 
marshals of France.” His old pupils, at any rate, have 
always entertained the greatest affection for their in- 
structor of other days. 

At the outbreak of the disastrous war of 1870 he had 
reached the rank of colonel. He was attached to the 
Thirteenth Corps d’Armée, the self-same corps as that of 
which he is to-day the commanding officer, and in July, 
1870, was in garrison in his old home of Nantes. By a 
fortunate coincidence he was placed in command’ of a 


regiment ordered to Paris, arriving there only a short | 


time before the closing of the gates. In the many and 
bloody battles fought round the beleaguered city, Colonel 
Boulanger was ever to the fore; and although his abili- 
ties as a leader and his qualities as an organizer may be 
open to question, his courage has never been doubted. 
Twice he was severely wounded at Champigny, Novem- 
Ler 30th, 1870; but, although scarcely able to hold his 
sword, and losing bleod at every step, he still continued, 
with the support of two sappers, to lead his soldiers on to 
battle. ‘“‘Every one of my grades,” he says, proudly, 
‘has been won at the point of my sword.” 
of the war, after first fighting the Germans and then the 
Communists, he was nominated Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. As colonel he displayed the same 


energy in the organization of his regiment as he after- 
ward showed in dealing with the entire French army. 
In 1881 he was sent, as brigadier general, to represent 
France at the Yorktown celebration of the Centenary of 
American Independence. In the discharge of this mission 


At the close | 


| 


| able. 


Boulanger won golden opinions from the citizens of the 
sister republic, who certainly did not appear to concur 
in the sentiments of a modern writer, who describes him 
as ‘‘an austere man, given to counting his talents.” On 
his return from America he was called to the Direction 
of Infantry at the Ministry of War. Here again he dis- 
played his wonted activity, and his reward, ‘‘ for services 
rendered,” was the stars of a general of division. The 
command of the army of occupation in Tunis was lis 
next step, and here we have the somewhat unusual 
spectacle of an infantry officer commanding a brigade of 
cavalry. In his new sphere, as elsewhere, M. de Blowitz’s 
‘insufferable bore” soon became the great centre of at- 
traction, and by the aid of his love of display—to be ob- 
served in the glittering staff which ever surrounded him 
—and plausible words, was ere long the hero of the 
hour, as he has since become the idol of the Gallic mob; 
whilst to-day on more than one plaster wall in France's 
African colony may yet be seen more than one evidence 
of an attempt to do honor to the successful general in 
various primitive Boulevards and Rues Boulanger. Now 
he.is in Tunis! now, like the great Napoleon, in 
Egypt! but, unlike the founder of the short-lived 
Napoleonic dynasty, minus the halo of the glory of the 
battle of the Pyramids! And finally, we see the son of 
the modest insurance inspector of Nantes, at the early age 
of forty-nine, calmly and confidently accepting the port- 
folio and the onerous duties of his country’s Minister of 
War. To-day, despite the assertion made at the time of 
his exclusion from the Rouvier Cabinet, that in nine 
days even France would have forgotten her ‘‘ Apostle of 
Revenge,” the eyes of Europe are still turned toward 
him in expectancy and doubt. At present an unknown 
quantity, what will he eventually prove to be ? A second 
Bonaparte, another Nicholas, or a mere scarecrow? To 
time, the great revealer, we must leave the solution of 
the problem. 

Whilst he was Minister of War, disdainful of all criti- 
cism, disregarding all abuse, dauntless in the face of all 
obstacles, General Boulanger accomplished many press- 
ing reforms in the army, reforms hailed with delight by 
the soldier, viewed with distrust by the enemy; and his 
vigorous administration promised many more, awaited 
with impatience by some, with anxiety by others, when 
circumstances forced his temporary withdrawal from the 
scenes of his labors. No obstacle stayed him in pur- 
suing what he believed would improve the military 
power of his country, and prepare her for that fearful 
struggle which all Frenchmen agree must inevitably take 
place. Jena was revenged at Sedan; who knows but 
that history may yet have in store revenge for Sedan in a 
second Auerstadt ? Doubtless the general is no less san- 
guine than the bulk of his countrymen, and with this 
end in view onward he has marched, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, regardless of the powerful ene- 
mies he was raising up on all sides as he went along, 
mindful only of his duty and the work he had set himself 
to accomplish. Well do [ remember the day when, 
called to the tribune of the Senate in response to the in- 
cessant attacks on his policy and motives, he concluded 
a dignified and able justification of his conduct in the 
past, and enunciated the course he meant to pursue in 
the future, with the telling and pregnant phrase, de- 
livered with a burst of true eloquence, ‘‘Qu’on le sache 
bien, mon devoir je l'accomplirai toujours !” 

But there are two sides to the character of General 
Boulanger ; for, beside many noble and admirable quali- 
ties, nature has placed others both mean and discredit- 
The Duc d'Aumale incident is too recent a 
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disclosure to need recapitulation here. ‘The series of 
actions which culminated in the duel with Baron de 
Lareinty (in which the general, after coolly receiving his 
adversary’s fire, calmly, and, it may be, somewhat con- 
temptuously, fired in the air) nearly proved the ruin of 
the ambitious Minister’s projects, for that he was, and is, 
terribly ambitious none can deny. Ambition is his hope, 
his life, his mistress, his present and his future; his 
very being is bound up ia his insatiable craving for some 
intangible ‘‘ beyond.” It is shown in his every action, 
every word, every movement. It is insatiable! In any 
other country the result of his epistolary encounter with 
the partisans of the exiled princes would have proved 
his downfall, utter and irremediable, as a matter of 
course, but in France there was at that moment no other 
man to take his place. Since that time he has managed 
with consummate tact to let the inglorious incident, in 
the excitement of other and more absorbing matters, fall 
into comparative, if not complete, oblivion; and now 
General Boulanger has apparently, to judge from recent 
events, become wellnigh indispensable to the great mass 
of the French people. Combination after combination 
has plotted for his overthrow, but each was condemned 
to miserable failure, until, by a parlimentary combination 
of soi-disant friends and foes, he lost his portfolio with 
the fall of the Goblet Ministry. 

For some time previously his predominance had not 
been viewed with unmixed satisfaction by the various 
parliamentary leaders, and even in the very highest quar- 
ters he had come to be regurded with ill-concealed dis- 
trust, though it was not a distrust prompted by patriot- 
ism, but by inexcusable selfishness. In the minds of the 
mass of his countrymen he has secured the invaluable 
honor of seeing his individual and personal cause con- 
founded with the cause of the nation at large, whilst the 
persistent rumors that Germany was about to demand 
the Minister of War’s dismissal made his position well- 
nigh impregnable, and caused his retention in office to 
become almost a matter of national honor. The hysteri- 
cal Henri Rochefort, at the beginning of the present year, 
even went so far as to threaten that ‘‘should the dis- 
missal of the general take place, twenty thousand men 
would march to the Elysée and demand his restoration, 
ay, and compel it too, even to the extent of revolution.” 

At times the Jntransigeant’s verbose and unseasonable 
anxiety for the man whose cause it was championing be- 
came truly ridiculous. He even went the length of de- 
claring that M. de Blowiiz, the harmless Paris corres- 
pondent of the London 7imes, was working, plotting and 
inciting the Minister's overthrow. Many a time, doubt- 
less, was the general constrained to cry, ‘‘Save me from 
my friends ‘” Rochefort’s threatenings, however, like 
much that he says, proved but meaningless vaporings. 
The shifty ex-Communist’s influence with the masses is 
not what it once was, or what he still imagines it to be. 
Henri Rochefort has outlived his fame, his power has 
long been on the wane, his day is past, and he has dete- 
riorated into a mere curiosity, to be wondered at by 
patriotic Germans and romance-loving Englishmen. 

General Boulanger, strong-willed, dispassionate, un- 
enthusiastic, egotistical, ungenerous, so different in dis- 
position from the majority of his excitable, fanciful and 
easily impressed countrymen, has, in short, become the 
popular idol of the day. Who that witnessed the impos- 
ing demonstration before the Opéra on the occasion of 
the military /é, the evening after his resignation was 
accepted, the demonstration of the Gare de Lyon, that of 
Clermont-Ferrand, or thé general tone throughout the 
country, can doubt it ? 
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The word “ Boulanger ” is to France as that of “ Jubi- 
lee” has been of late to England. His reforms made 
him the favorite of the army, and his energy secured him 
the good-will of the people. Whilst in office he gave up 
his whole attention to his work. Often at one and two 
o’clock in the morning he might have been seen hard at 
work in his bureau, in the Rue St. Dominique, and many 
a time, after some reception or official dinner party, has 
he been known to depart thither to complete some un- 
finished task, after that returning to his appariement at 
the Hotel du Louvre, where his family resided, for he 
never took up his abode in the palatial building allotted 
to the Minister ef War. 

His anxiety to get the Orleans Princes out of the coun- 
try became, it is true, almost indecent in its haste ; but 
it was one of his trump cards, and the time had come for 
playing it. With the Comte de Paris, whose influence 
was daily growing, as King, he could never be more than 
asecondary personage ; with the Orleans Princes out of 
his way, before they had become too dangerous, he 
stood a good chance of drawing first prize in the great 
political lottery; and with this end in view, as ever, he 
made his gratitude subservient to his. ambition. 

What his political principles are it is difficult to say. 
His promises and attentions haye’ been confined to no 
particular party. Each in turn, from Radical Left to 
Royalist Right (according to M: Jules Delafosse’s asser- 
tion), has received, from time to time, some particular, 
though by no means binding, mark of favor from the 
astute general. Each in turn has thought itself specially 
favored, and each in turn has found itself deceived, and 
in his*day of need each has made its resentment felt. 
M. Jules Ferry’s now historical ‘‘ Café-concert St. Ar- 
naud,” and M. Jules Simon’s ironical ‘‘ César de Paco- 
tille,” are but the premeditated outbursts of ill-concealed 
and disappointed political wrath, But Georges Bou- 
langer has never been convincingly sincere in his vari- 
ous ‘political adhesions and combinations. He is, in re- 
ality, neither Conservative nor Radicul, Opportunist nor 
Socialist, Monarchist nor Republican; he is simply 
Boulangerist. 

He came on the scene at the very moment when 
France was seeking a leader. He knew thoroughly the 
people with whom he had to do, and throwing on one 
side the trammels of official restraint as far as possible, 
he set himself, devoted his life and labors, to win the 
applause of the army and therpopulace. He delighted 
in their music and banners and torchlight processions, 
their heaving excitement and anticipations, flattered their 
military susceptibility and puffed up their national pride, 
and it is their condemnation more than anything else he 
now fears. Let Presidents, Ministers and- Cabinets do 
their worst, he fears them not while he has two powerful 
factors to support him. 

So long as the German stalking-horse is abroad the 
general still feels himself a power in the land. Since 
Gambetta, no single man has to such an extent monop. 
olized public attention. The ‘‘ People’s Tribune” also 
had his days of trial and disappointment, but despite the 
hisses of a rabid populace at Belleville, the day yet came 
when his mortal remains were borne to their last resting- 
place along a road watered by a nation’s tears, 

‘‘This General Boulanger,” said one prominent per- 
sonage, ‘is not a sabre, he is a razor!” He has artfully 
managed to keep his name ever before the public by 
some new word or deed, ever to keep the popular inter- 
est alive in himself, for no one knows better than he the — 
fickleness of the populace, and to-day he stands before 
the world as ‘‘ the best advertised man in Europe.” Of 
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late the incessant rumors and growing convictions of 
ultimate and apparently inevitable war have furnished 
the principal topic of conversation from end to end of 
Europe. News of the gloomiest and most foreboding 
character comes continually to hand. Each day brings 
fresh news of nations arming, and confidence in financial 
circles failing ; of anxiety in the Cabinet and panics on 
the Bourse. Now that the tension has in these latter 
days, from one cause and another, perceptibly slackened, 
it is to be hoped that these uncertainties will shortly dis- 
appear, that the confidence which is gradually being re- 
stored may be maintained, and that the threatening 
storm-clouds lately massed on the Eastern horizon may, 
at least for the present, be dispersed. Yet we must not 
lose sight of the possibilities of an outbreak, which still 
requires but a single spark to ignite the most awful con- 
flagration of modern times. 

Prince Bismarck and his aged imperial master do not 
wish for war ; the professions of the Russian Czar are all 
for peace. That France, even under the Ministry of 
General Boulanger, is, and was, on the same side cannot 
be doubted. For all the progress made by the French 
army of late years, and so palpably exemplified at the 
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. last review at Longchamps, 
it is not yet ready for the 
struggle, and the advances 
made to General Boulanger 
by the ninety-four general 
officers, on the occasion cf 
the last war scare, but de- 
clined, is sufficientiy con- 
elusive proof of this fact. 
Confidence he had in his 
army, confidence he had in 
his fellow-countrymen, in 
their organization, in their 
arms, but he was not fully 
prepared for war. .,That it 
must eventually come few 
can doubt; ana as Prussia 
patiently waited for the 
space of wellnigh sixty 
years for her revenge for 
all the humiliations that 
had been heaped upon her 
by the first Napoleon and 
his generals, so, if it be 
necessary, can France. 
Sweet as that revenge might 
be, intensely as it may be 
longed for, it is too great a 
stake to be lightly played,' 
and whatever schemes the 
ex-Minister may cherish, he 
is no blind enthusiast to 
rush into battle unpre- 
pared. Even in his present 
position his ability to pro- 
voke the conflict cannot be 
doubted. But it is with 
him as it was with Napoleon 
Itl.—war will be his last 
trump card, to be played 
when all else has failed ; 
and when it leaves his hands 
it will be, as with the late 
Emperor, to win or lose 
everything. Before plung- 
ing into the fearful struggle 

he will do his utmost to have at least the moral, if not 
the material, support of Europe on his side when the 
fatal game begins But before that day dawns he will 
of a surety have returned to his old post at the head of 
the army of France. 

We well remember standing, one day, but a very short 
time ago, admiring a print of the general exposed out- 
side one of the newspaper kiosques on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, when a cabman, who had for some time been 
fixedly gazing at the same object, suddenly turned to us, 
and in a tone of undisguised admiration, remarked : 
‘*Qu’il est beau, le général! Mais il reviendra! il re- 
viendra!” And the expression was but a faithful echo of 
the sentiment of a public which has long since learnt to 
make its feelings and wishes known, felt and respected ! 
For many a long year the general’s motto has been, Si 
vis pacem para bellum. And when the hour does arrive, 
when the fateful signal resounds from end to end of de- 
voted Gaul, there can be little doubt of the course he 
will choose. Even were it possible, he is too wary and 
too ambitious a man then to think of or care for the 
Ministry of War. As it was in the American Civil War, 
he knows well that the triumph and the reward are not 
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for the organizer but for the victorious general. What 
cares he who holds the coveted portfolio? He will un- 
hesitatingly depart to finish in the field the work already 
begun by him in the cabinet. He will mount his horse, 
his famous black charger, and at the head of that army 
which he has ungrudgingly taken so much pains to pre- 
pare, he will march to victory and a glorious reward, or 
to defeat and a soldier’s death. 

It is with the leader of men as with the poet, he is born, 
not made. Opportunity alone is lacking to bring into 
evidence the extraordinary gifts with which he may be 
endowed. How is one to recognize at a glance, and un- 
tried, a gifted singer, or a general ‘‘ of the race divine of 
great generals”? General Boulanger has a certain fatal- 
istic belief in his own star almost bordering on supersti- 
tion—a faith in a great future lying before him ; but so, 
too, have had other prominent and popular men before 
him—the two Napoleons, Gambetta, Skobeloff—beliefs 
and hopes eventually to be, alas! but too fatally belied 
and hearts to be undeceived only when it had become too 
jate! Thus far, of a truth, the general’s confidence has 
proved well-founded. Ministers have come and gone, 
political stars have risen and set, but that of Georges 
Boulanger ever seems to retain its ascendency, despite 
many unpardonable, and what would have proved to 
most men ruinous, mistakes. 

The general’s fatal passion—one of the very worst in a 
political man—for letter- 
writing is well- known ; and* 
an incident which happened 
whilst he was a member of 
the Goblet Cabinet, the story 
of the letter written to the 
Russian Minister of War, 
which never, however, 
reached its destination, 
serves but to throw more 
prominently into relief (to. 
put it mildly) the self-suffi- 
cient and self-reliant nature 
of the man. The military 
atlaché to the French Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg was 
returning from Paris to his 
post when the general con- 
ceived the extraordinary idea 
of confiding to him a “ pri- 
vate and confidential” mis- 
sive for the Russian Minister. 
It was not till he had deliv- 
ered the letter to the altaché 
that the general thought fit 
to inform his colleagues of 
the unusual and irregular 
course he had taken upon 
himself to adopt. 

It is easy to guess how 
the: news was received. The 
council was thunderstruck. 
M. Goblet, the important 
little Premier, became indig- 
nant. The Brother-Jonathan- 
like Foreign Secretary, M. 
Flourens, waxed violently 
wroth, and in no measured 
tones declared that there was 
no other course left open to 
him but to resign his port- 
folio at once to the Minister 
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of War. Finally, the general was prevailed upon to de- 
mand back his letter from the attaché. The incident was 
thus got over, and would have been hushed up alto- 
gether had it not been complicated by an entirely un- 
foreseen occurrence. At the close of the council, M. 
Flourens returned to his official residence, Quai d’Orsay, 
in a state of great, and not altogether unnatural, excite- 
ment, and still laboring under the force of his resent- 
ment, recounted to his wife the scene in which he had 
just taken part. Madame Flourens, sharing her hus- 
band’s feelings, happened the same day to pay a visit to 
the German Embassy, and in the course of conversa- 
tion, incredible as it may appear, unthinkingly repeated 
the story to Mile. Miinster, who, as a matter of course, at 
once imparted it to her father. Count Minster there- 
upon lost no time in hastening first to the Elysée and 
then to the Quai d’Orsay to obtain some verification of 
the story. 

He was unhesitatingly informed that no such letter 
had been sent, which was literally, if not morally, true ; 
and thus General Boulanger’s irregular proceeding was 
passed over, once again justifying his belief in his lucky 
star; but the rash deed resulted in M. Flourens’s peremp- 
tory refusal ever again to form one of a Cabinet which 
included the reckless general. 

But Jules Ferry, the pugnacious Opportunist leader, 
save for a slight resuscitation by reason of his famous 
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Epinal mot, has almost disappeared ; Henri Brisson, the 
once dangerous rival of the President, is wellnigh for- 
yotten ; De Freycinet, the popular leader, the “ silver- 
ton :ned serpent,” is fast drifting in*» oblivion ; and it is 
quite on the cards that General Bou nger, too, if he be 
not more circumspect, may ere long have become but an 
echo and a memory of the past. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that he has a power at his back that his pre- 
decessors lacked ; for whilst the people idolized Gam- 
betta, and Chanzy was worshiped by the army, he has 
obtained the goodwill of both people and army. ‘Gen- 
eral Boulanger,” says a German authority, ‘‘ is at present 
completely master of the situation, more so than formerly 
Thiers and Gambetta ever were. But his preponderance 
eannot Jast—and it is in this that the gravity of the situa- 
tion consists—unless the impulse which he has given it, 
and which has made of him the lord and master, continues. 
This impulse results from the preparations for war. The 
general has become the master of the situation because 
he has given the greatest impetus to warlike prepara- 
tions, and because the popular belief is, that in a war 
with Germany he would have the strength, the training 


and the experience necessary to be the fortuuate chief of | 


the army and the State.” 


Far be it from us to criticise adversely the military | 


actions and preparations of General Boulanger. If he 
fears that his country is in danger of attack from Germany 
—which is svarcely likely, for Sedan proved a full and 
ample revenge for Jena—it is clearly his duty to en- 
deavor to place her in the most complete state of defense 
possible. But if he contemplate an act of aggression to 
gratify his own inexhaustible ambition, no censure can 
be too severe for him. His successor in the Rue St. 
Dominique has done his best to counteract much of the 
influence and work of the ex-Minister, but even General 
Ferron has lately announced his intention of adding still 
another eighteen regiments of infantry to the already 
large number (144) at his disposal. The present devotion 
to military ideas cannot last much longer. Day by day, 
week by week, and month by month, an increasing num- 
ber of men are being sent, in one country as in another 
—in France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy—into bar- 
racks, increasing the mortality of Europe removing 
strong hands and arms from the arts of peace, from 
manufactures, and from agriculture. Men are daily 
taken from the manufacture of plows to be employed 
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has been, only doing his duty. He is young and ener- 
getic, therefore he is called intriguing and adventurous. 
It is wrong to brand his qualities as defects. He may be 
ambitious (and in that he is no worse than his aceusers), 
but his ambition is bound up in his country’s success. 
If his country falls, he falls with it. His instincts may be 


| democratic, they may be aristocratic, perhaps even auto- 


cratic ; before all, however, he is a soldier, and above al}, 
a Frenchman. As such, too, he cannot but remember 
the words of Jules Simon : ‘‘ What our country wishes, 
what Europe wishes, what humanity wishes—forget it 
not, kings, emperors, presidents ; forget it not, ministers, 
deputies ; and diplomats, journalists of every country, 
writers of every degree, forget it not !—it is peace !” 
Let him heed not the words of soothsayers, fortune- 


| tellers and mediums, and, disregarding the fair promises 


of thoughtless and reckless friends, let him withdraw for 
atime from the stormy world of politics and partisans, 
ever keeping before him the well-known proverb, Recn/er 
pour mieux sauter, and General Boulanger will yet pass 
the polean first. 


CHANGED ENGLISH VOWELS. 
By Ricuarpb A, Proctor, 


In reading old English books, and especially the ol- 
est of all known English writings, the records of our 


| Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the question often suggests it- 


self, How were these quaintly spelled old words pro- 
nounced ? Unfortunately, no satisfactory answer can be 
obtained. Some scholars maintain that the words look 
stranger than, as uttered, they really were. I remember 
well how my old friend, Pearson, Professor of History at 
Kiug's College, London, in reading Chaucer to his class, 
would try to persuade us that Chaucer’s English sounded 
very much like the English of to-day, which may easily 


| be managed if the modern sounds are given to the corre- 


sponding words, despite their antique spelling. Others 
hold, however, and, I think, justly, that not only did 


| different spelling in those days indicate quite different 
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in the shaping of-cannon ; the nations’ debts are being | 


daily increased to fatten the budget of the Minister of 
War. Human ingenuity is being exhansted in the dis- 
covery of new engines of destruction. In a time of un- 
disturbed peace it is not so much an enormous standing 
army that is wanted, but rather flourishing finances, sub- 
stantial alliances, and an efficient system of organization. 
But in the case of France, an army well officered and well 
equipped, ready to be called up at a moment's notice ; 
the least possible amount of red-tapeism, and the largest 
amount of practical experience, are needed as well. 

The scandal of the sale of decorations of the Legion 
of Honor, implicating many high in office, from the 
President down, led to the arrest of General Boulanger, 
resulting from his unguarded language ; but it has not 
greatly affected his hold on the army and people. On 
the ‘contrary, it may remove obstacles from his path. 

I have had the honor of meeting General Boulanger in 
many. different circumstances, from the salons of the For- 
eign Minister and of the War Office to a charity féle, and 
have ever found him the same. It is absurd to join in 
the reproaches and strictures which too many are heap- 
ing upon the whilom French Minister. He is now, and 


pronunciation, but that even where the same letters ap- 
pear in the old words as in the new, the pronunciation 
was wholly different. It is on this last point, more 
manageable than the general question, that I propose 
now to make a few remarks. 

On the gener.] question, however, I would note that 
we are too apt, as it seems to me, to imagine a uniform- 
ity of speech in past times, such as does not exist now, 
even under conditions much more favorable for uniform- 
ity. Compare the singularly uniform English of the 
United States (Iam by no means overlooking diversities 
which undoubtedly exist) with the varieties of dialect in 
the Old Country, or compare these as they are now with 
those which existed before a network of railways brought 
all parts of Great Britain into close communication, and we 
perceive the probability, or, rather, the certainty, that in 
the days of Shakespeare there was a much greater diver- 
sity of dialect even than now, in the days of Chancer a 
diversity much greater yet, and in the.old Saxon times a 
diversity probably so extreme that to the inhabitants of 
one part of the Heptarchy the dialect of another would 
be almost as a foreign language. We have evidence that 
this was the case in the singular varieties of form which 
—for example—the Lord's Prayer assumed as presented 
in different Saxon books of prayer. ‘Thus in one it be- 
gan, ‘‘Uren fader thic arth in heofnas,” in another, 
‘Thue ur fader the eart on heofenum,” and so forth. 
A writer, in the year 1385, remarks ‘rather nngrammatic- 
ally) on the diversities of speech in the England of his 
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‘d.y: “Hit seemeth a greet wonder how Englischemen 
and her oun lougage and tonge.is so dyverse of sown in 
this oon iland,” and presently he adds, ‘‘ Ail the longage 
of the Northumbers, and spechialliche at York, is so 
scharp, flittinge, and frotynge, and unschape, that we 
southerne men may that longage unnethe understonde.” 

If the southern men, late in the fourteenth century, 
could scarcely understand the northerners of their own 
time, we may be certain that the modern English-speak- 
ing races, whose language is in the main a development 
of the southern English of old times, would have no 
chance of understanding ‘‘ English as she was spoke ” in 
the days of King Alfred. 

The vowel sounds have undergone, apparently, a series 
of changes, mostly tending to minimize the amount of 
breath used in uttering them. The full, broad ‘‘ah” sound 
(as in ‘‘ father’’) of the long ‘‘a” has given place nearly 
everywhere to the more easily uttered sound of ‘‘a”’ as 
in ‘‘ fate,” insomuch that the very name of the letter has 
been altered, and what our forefathers called the letter 
‘‘ah” is now called the letter ‘‘ay.” The ‘ay ” sound 
formerly given to the long ‘“‘e”’ has given place to the 
thinner sound of the ‘‘e” in ‘‘mete.”” The sound of 
“i,” which was formerly like that of the modern long 
‘*e,”’ has been altered until the letter ‘‘i” has come to 
represent, when long, very nearly the diphthongal sound 
formerly represented by “ai.” (This is a change to a 
sound requiring more effort than the original sound 
of the vowel; but changes in that direction are excep- 
tional.) The old sound of long ‘‘o” was that of the 
double ‘‘o” in * room,” while long ‘‘u” was probably 
almost guttural in its depth. 

The. sounds represented by the various diphthongal 
combinations were naturally different in those days. It 
seems so natural to us to regard the letters ‘‘ ea” as re- 
presenting the sound of a long ‘“‘e,” as in “reason” and 
‘‘season,” that we overlook the significance of those 
traces of the older usage which still remain, as in the 
word ‘‘great.”” We are amused when the genial Irish- 
ma. wishes us the compliments of the ‘‘saison,” or 
when Bridget announces that ‘‘ Tay’s ready, m’m ;” but 
there is not a shadow of a doubt that our own usage in 
regard to this diphthong is the corruption, the Irish re- 
presenting the older usage. In fact, this older usage, 
though not going back to the Saxon times, prevailed 
from England’s Norman days till the time when, on 
introducing ‘‘tea” to English-speaking races, ortho- 
graphers selected t-e-a as the proper way of spelling a 
word which French orthographers spelt t-h-é, or in such 
a way as to represent the sound “tay.” Many passages, 
even in such recent English as Shakespeare’s plays, are 
rendered obscure through our corrupt way of pronounc- 
ing this particular diphthong. Who, for instance, would 
guess that the words ‘‘eager droppings,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
Act I, Scene 5, which sound singularly like nonsense, 
represent simply the French word ‘ aigre,” sour, acid 
or biting. [In the folio edition the word is spelled 
‘“‘aygre.”| The context in that place may indeed sug- 
gest that drops of vinegar or other acid are signified, be- 
cause milk is spoken of as curdling when the ‘‘ eager 
droppings ” fall into it. Bat when Horatio says, in the 
preceding scene, “It is a nipping and an eager air,” 
most readers imagine simply a fanciful use of the word 
‘‘eager” in its modern English sense, instead of the 
natural use of the word in its French sense, to describe 
biting cold. Falstaff’s play on the words ‘‘ reason ” and 
‘‘ raisin,” when he speaks of ‘‘ reasons ” being ‘‘as plenty 
as blackberries,” is in like manner lost through the 
change of sound from the old “ rayson” to the modern 
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‘‘reeson.” There are reasons, however, for believing 
that in Saxon times the diphthong ‘‘ea”’ has a sound ecor- 
responding to the combination of the long ‘‘a” of 
**fate” and the sound of ‘‘a” in ‘‘father,” as ‘“ayah”’ 
pronounced almost monosyllabically. 

Another diphthong which has undergone a time-change 
ei.” This was of old the diphthong produced by 
combining the long ‘‘a”’ of * fate,’’ represented formerly 
by ‘‘e,” and the sound of i" as in ‘* pin.” Here again 
the Irishman retains the true sound, where the English- 
man in the most cultured circles of London, and the 
American in the most cultured parts of—but all parts of 
America are cultured—have corrupted the sound. We 
have all heard how the Irishman, when asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Shonld you say ‘neyether,’ as in England, or 
‘neether,’ .as in America ?” answered, “I should say 
‘nayther’”’; but it is not so well-known as it should be 
that the Irishman is quite right, apart fromthe ruto of 
custom, ‘‘Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma 
loquendi,” even when the custom is corrupt. 

Another curious example of diversely corrupt usage in 
regard to vowel sounds in America and in Enelwwd, 
while the correct sound has been preserved in a dialect, 
is found in the pronunciation of the ‘‘e” in the word 
‘*clerk.” In England we say “clark,” in America the 
word is usually pronounced ‘‘clurk,” in Scotland they 
say “‘clairk”’; and this (as the French word c/ere slows) 
is the true, that is, the old, pronunciation. 
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LOUISIANA. 


No Srare in the Union has a more interesting history 
than Louisiana. Beginning with the year 1683, when Lu 
Salle made his earliest explorations toward the Gulf of 
Mexico, in company with Father Membré and the Cheva- 
lier Tonti, it reads like romance. While a province, the 
princely possession of French and Spanish kings, there 
occurred within her borders events whch seem as fic- 
tion, and have long since merged into Gallic and Cas- 
tilian legendary lore. 

Louisiana has been the refuge of exiled princes, who 
met with hospitality as regal as that of a Buropean court. 
Under the moss-garlanded oaks of St. Tammany is Fon- 
tainbleau, where Pierre de Marigny de Mandeville, ata cost 
of over one thousand dollars a day, entertained the three 
Bourbons—the Duke of Orleand, the Duke de Montpen- 
sier and the Count de Beaujolais. When the first-men- 
tioned prince became King of France, he reciprocated 
this munificent courtesy and entertained M. and Mme. de 
Mandeville in Paris as royal guests. 

The very waters which wash the shores of Louisiana 
have witnessed scenes far stranger than any fiction, for 
did not the Lafittes, those pirate monarchs of the sea, 
hold high revel among them ? Even now, their forgotten 
treasures lie buried in the dark cypress forests bordering 
sluggish bayous, which creep back from the salt marsh 
slowly, like lazy serpents, until they conceal themselves 
amid the tangled undergrowth of the sunless swamp. 
These Lafittes were remarkable personages. They were 
not sanguinary buccaneers ; they plied their unlawful 
vocation under self-made laws of humanity and restric- 
tion, and although on the walls of the largest city in the 
State was posted a reward for their heads, they, with cut- 
lass and ship, defended Louisiana in her hour of peril. 

Poetry, as well as romance, finds inspiration in the 
pages of Louisiana’s biography. Longfellow’s touching 
verse tella of fair-haired Evangeline, sorrowful and pa- 
tient, seeking uuwearyingly for Gabriel along the banks 
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of the Tache, where the mocker, tho witch-bird of the | safe harbor after their Nova Scotian homes were given to 
South, swings on the swaying willow, flooding wood, | the flames, and they themselves were pitilessly driven 
water and field with flute-like notes. Who that has en- | thence by force of British arms as Popish recusants ? The 
joyed the story would not wish to visit the green Ope- | Acadian refugees have retained not only the personal 
lousas and Attakapas region, where the Acadians found © characteristics of fair skin and blonde hair which marked 
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their Norman descent, but their peculiar and primitive 
customs and the provincial patvis which belongs to Latin 
districts. They follow the patriarchal calling of stock- 
raising, and every evening, as the flickering sunlight dies 
out of the heavens, “the blast of the herdsman’s horn” 
echoes over the prairies, as, on his fleet-footed ‘‘ tackey,” 
he follows the lowing kine, about whose knees the long- 
bladed grass undulates like green sea-billows. 

But the Acadians are not the only people whom the 
hand of Providence has kindly led to Louisiana, who are 
happy in being its citizens, 
and yet retain strongly the 
individuality of the nation 
from which they are off- 
shoots. East of the South. 
ern metropolis, lies the 
Parish of St. Bernard, 
largely settled by the 
swarthy-browed peasants of 
Castile and the Canaries, 
who love this sea - skirted 
country, where the sun 
“careers through the azure 
heaven in unapproachable 
divinity,” and groves of 
full-fruited orange - trees 
scent the atmosphere, as 
they loved their native land, 
of which it reminds them. 
A trip to St. Bernard is in- 
teresting to one unac- 
quainted with the district, 
especially to a Northerner ; 
who would find there fel- 
low-citizens of this repub- 
lic as foreign to him as any 
he would meet in the king- 
dom of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Great, lumbering 
stages, drawn by jaded 
mules, carry passengers 
from the coast, near tho 
United States Barracks, in- 
to St. Bernard, where the 
picturesque homes are hid- 
den by figs and myrtles, 
where the musical language 
of Spain is the current coin 
of speech, and many primi- 
tive customs are preserved 
by the inhabitants. To a 
farmer accustomed to the 
improved agricultural sys- 
tem*of the North, it would 
be a novelty to see plowing 
done by oxen, harnessed to 
the plow by ropes tied to 
their horns. 


Still another strange race exists within reach of New | 


Orleans and helps to swell the cosmopolitan population 
of Louisiana. St. Malo forms part of the lowest of the 
lowlands of the State. ‘Lhere is no beauty in it, buta 
weird desolation of jungle, lagoon and marsh, where alli- 
gators find a happy home, and the gallinipper pierces the 
flesh with a poisoned lance that makes one wince. Water- 
fowl and fish abound, and furnish a living to the peculiar 
people who choose to abide in this cheerless spot, leaving 
it only for an occasional trip to the City of New Orleans 
markets with the spoil of their guns and lines. They are 


governed by their own laws, and the outside world knows 
them but little, for there is not much attraction, except 
for the curious, in their rough, dingy little cabins, 
perched high on piles to raise them above the dank 
soil ; houses where the fisher’s net and hunter’s rifle 
form the only ornaments, and at whose firesides women 
never preside. 

The settlement of Choctaw Indians on Bayou Lacombe, 
near Mandeville, is another point of interest. About fout 
miles from the town are the famous Chinchuba Springs, 
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noted for the purity and medicinal properties of their 
waters. A story is told, that one of the most beautiful 
Indian princesses of the Mississippi Valley resided near 
these Springs. She was so charmed by the magnifcent 
scenery and the delightful effects of the water, that she 
refused to leave when her tribe moved Westward. Here 
she bade farewell to her people, remained, and lived t6 a 
ripe old age. In this vicinity is gathered the remnant c{ 
the once-powerful Choctaw tribe. Less than a mile from 
the springs is the home of the “‘ poet-priest,” Rouquette, 
so well known throughout the South, The ‘ Indian 


Priest,” as he was called by the creoles of this section, 
lived in a simple manner in the virgin forest. He cete- 
brated Mass in a small chapel erected under one of the 
largest live oaks the writer ever beheld. Here the good 
father ministered to the Indians, and ‘‘ broke the bread of 
life” to his dusky little band that gathered beneath the 
spreadiug oak. But not all the Indians are Christians. 
Many of them are comparatively in a wild state. They 
have their chief and queen, and adhere to their old cus- 


toms At fixed dates in their calendar they hold their | 


mysterious religious rites, and in the Autumn, when the 
leaves are richest in the brilliant hues of the dying year, 
these children of tne forest hold their war-dance, within 
a mile of Mandeville. Here, in the dense woods, they 
congregate at eve, illuminate the forest with flaming 
torches, and dance from sunset until sunrise. A strange, 
weird saturnalia, enriched by the Autumn glories of the 
wildwood, and made resplendent with all the barbaric 
pomp of savage grandeur. 

The Island of Pelit Anse, or Avery’s Island, while in- 
habited by plain everyday Americans, is another point 
which a sojourner in the ‘‘ Land of the Sun” should not 
leave unvisited. This little territory of 2,500 acres is a 
puzzle to geologists. It rises from the sea-marsh, a 
veritable surprise of beauty, its hillsides radiant in robes 
of green outwardly, and inwardly teeming with riches. 
Twenty-five feet below the surface lie the salt deposits 
whose purity and extent the world can nowhere equal, 
and but for which the Southerners’ fare would have been 
very insipid, when the fates of war cut off their supply of 
the “‘ salt of the earth.” One hundred and twenty-five 
tons of rock-salt are daily taken from these mines, and 
the supply seems inexhaustible. 


* NAPOLEON. 


Wuew Napoleon married Princess Marie Louise, then 
eighteen and one-half years old, he was forty-one years of 
age. The following is an account of his personal habits 
as given in a recently published memoir : In camp, and 
during his early campaigns, Napoleon feared no fatigue, 
braved the worst weather, slept under a wretched tent, and 
seemed to forget all care for his person. In his palace he 
bathed almost every day, rubbed his whole body over 
with eau-de-Cologne, and sometimes changed his linen 
several times in the day. 

His favorite costume was that of the mounted Chas- 
seurs de la Garde. When traveling, he did not care what 
sort of lodging he had, provided that no ray of light 
could get into his bedroom ; he could not bear even a 
night-lamp. His table was supplied with the daintiest 
dishes, but he never touched them. His favorite fare 
was grilled breast of mutton, or a roast fowl with lentils 
or haricot beans. He was very particular about the 
quality of bread, and he drank none but the best wine, 
and very little of it. 1t has been stated that he drank 
eight or ten cups of coffee daily, but this is a fable, to be 
discarded with so many others. He took a small cup of 
coffee after his breakfast, and the same after his dinner. 
He ate very fast, and rose the moment he had done, without 
troubling himself as to whether those who were admitted 
to his table had had time to dine. It has also been 
asserted that he took the greatest precaution against 
poison ; this, too, is a pure falsehood. He spoke in a 
loud voice, and when he was in a merry mood, his peals 
of laughter could be heard from afar. He was fond of 
singing, although he had a bad voice, and never could 
sing an air in tune 


A SEA-FLOWER. 


A CURIOUS NEWSPAPER. 

A most curious journal is the Chinese oflicial paper, 
called King-Pan, which claims to have been started as 
eatly as 911, and to have appeared at irregular intervals 
till 1351, when it came out regularly every week. At the 
commencement of the present century, it became a 
“daily,” at the price of two keks—about a halfpenny. 
By a decree of the Emperor, a short time back, it was 
ordered that three editions were to be printed every day. 
The first, or morning edition, on yellow paper, is de- 
voted to commercial intelligence-; the second, or after- 
noon edition, contains official and general news ; and the 
third, on red paper, is a summary. of the two earlier 
editions, with the addition of political and social articles, 
The editorial duties are performed by six members of the 
Scientific Academy, who are appointed by Government. 
The circulation is about fourteen thousand daily. 


THE ORIGIN OF COAL. 


Scientists tell us that there was a time in the history 
of the earth when there was a hot climate all over its sur- 
face, even in the Arctic regions. The theory is that at 
this time the same kind of plants grew all over the globe. 
There were then no animals on the land, and only mol- 
luscs in the sea. The plants were principally fungi and 
lichens of enormous size, gigantic ferns and cone-bear- 
ing trees, and there were no flowers and no fruits fit 
for eating. 

For thousands of years these great forests of plants 
grew up and died, and other plants grew in their place, 
until all the low lands became filled with beds of vegeta- 
ble matter. The crust of the earth not being very strong 
at this time, parts of it would sometimes sink so as to be 
under water. Then the vegetable matter would pertially 
rot and become packed so closely that it would turn into 
peat. In the lapse of years heat and pressure caused a 
second change, and the peat turned into a brown coal 
ealled lignite. Yet another change turned this lignite 
into. real coal. Thus coal is supposed to be made up of 
the remains of trees and plants, which have become con- 
verted by pressure and heat into carbon, the pure fuel- 
substance, and bitumen, a tar-like stuff evolved by vegeta- 
ble decay. 

The kind of coal depends upon the amount of bitumen 
in it. It is commonly divided into three classes —anthra- 
cite coal, the hardest kind, which has been so long in 
formation that the bitumen has generally dried up and 
evaporated from it ; bituminous coal, which has mueh 
more bitumen in it ; and cannel coal, which has most of 
all. The anthracite is harder and closer-grained than 
other coal because more heat and pressure have gone to- 
ward its formation than were needed to make the other 
kinds of coal. A still greater degree of heat and more 
pressure would have brought about anotl«r change of 
the coal and made it into black-lead. 


A SEA-FLOWER. 


One of the most exquisite wonders of the sea is called 
the opelet. It is about the size of the German aster, and 
looks, indeed, very much like one. Imagine a very large 


double aster, with a great many long petals, of a light 
green color, glossy as satin, and each tipped with the 
color of a blush rose. These lovely petals do not lie in 
their places q iietly, however, but wave about in the 
water, while the opelet clings to a rock. You have no 
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idea how pretty and innocent it looks on its immovable 
bed. Would you suspect that it would feast upon any- 
thing grosser than dew and sunbeams? Let us watch 
this satanic plant—for it is a devil of a flower—and see 
what it will do with those pretty, graceful arms. You 
will see in a moment—for here comes a foolish little fish 
—do you see that little fish wriggling and sinking ?—ah, 
it has disappeared! Yes, it was struck dead by the 
poison in those pretty arms, which was as fatal as the 
rattlesnake’s bite. In an instant a tremendous mouth 
opened, and the victim was swallowed whole by the 
innocent-looking opelet—a nasty thing for a flower to do, 
surely. 


OVER THE WAY. 


Sue sits at the window 
Every night, 
“Just over the way 
In a dress of white; 
And I sit by myself, 
And I sigh and I grieve 
For a look or a word 
That I fever receive. 


The street is not wide, 

And the pathway is free; 
But it might just as well 

Be as broad as the sea, 
For [ sit all alone 

And she sits that way, too; 
And I'd give a good deal 

If I knew what to do. 


She beams on my gaze 
Like an angel in white, 
And I’ve made up my mind 
That on this very night 
Iwill conquer the shyness 
That keeps us apart, 
And, though she repulse me, 
Lay siege to her heart. 


RACING A THUNDERSTORM. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE CAUCASUS. 
By Davip Ker. 


‘“« Barty (master), there is a storm coming.” 
the driver of my telayga (post-cart), a queer little tray on 
wheels, poorly sheltered from the burning sun bya rag- 
ged tilt, under which I lie at full length on a bed of hay, 
this primitive conveyance having no seats whatever. But 
it goes briskly along nevertheless, for the two wiry little 
mountain horses that draw it, though scarcely bigger 
than ponies, are as swift and untiring as the wolves of 
their native wilds. 

The driver himself is quite as picturesque as his 
vehicle. He is a young Grusian (Georgian) mountaineer, 
sinewy and graceful as a panther, his smart velvet jacket 
and glossy black curls harmonizing well with a dark, 
handsome, brigand-like face, which Murillo himself 
would have loved to paint. 

All day I have been scurrying over the vast dusty 
plain lying between Tiflis (the capital of the Russian 
Caucasus) and the mighty mountains which, far to the 
north of it, form the boundary-wall between Europe and 
Asia. Ohanging my horses and driver every twelve or 
fifteen miles, I have already accomplished six stages ; 
and now the first ‘‘ foot-hills”” of the great central range 
begin to rise around me, just as the splendor of a real 
Asiatic sunset steeps the gray nnending level in a flood of 
golden glory, and lights up the distant snow-peaks. 


The fresh horses go gallantly along, wud I have already 
got through several miles of my seventh stage, when the 
yemshtchik (driver) utters his ominous warning. 

‘* Well, what if there is a storm ?” ask I; ‘‘ we can go 
on all the same. I suppose you’re not afraid of any 
storm that ever blew?—nor am I either, for that matter.” 

‘*Ah, master,” says the Grusian, shaking his head, 
gravely, ‘‘ Isee you don’t know what the storms of the Cau- 
casus are like. Why, such a whirlwind as we’re going to 
have presently would knock over this cart like an apple- 
basket, and even if it didn’t, the horses would be sure to 
take fright at the thunder, and chuck us down a preci- 
pice before we had time to make the sign of the cross. 
We must get to the post-house before the storm, bursts, 
or it will be a bad job for us both.” 

While he is speaking, I notice that the horses are be- 
ginning to snuff the air uneasily, and to quicken their 
pace, as if they knew well what was in store for them. 
But, look as I may, J can see no threatening ‘sign amid 
the glorious brightness of the evening sky, against which 
the great mountains stand out like a gorgeous Peryland, 
half purple and half gold. 

But all at once I observe that the fine outline of the 
distant hills—-which, when I last looked, was sharp and 
clear, as in a photograph—is growing blurred and indis- 
tinct, as if seen through wet glass, while at the same mo- 
ment I become aware of a strange, ghostly ehillness in 
the warm, soft, evening air. The predicted storm is 
coming, sure enough ; and so, evidently, thinks my Gru- 
sian, who, with a fierce shake of the reins, und a-yell as 
shrill and ear-piercing as a steam-whistle, sets his horses 
going in earnest. 

Away, away we fly, over sudden ups and downs ‘that 
bump and jolt us till I feel thankful for the protecting 
hay in which I am embedded ; but I begin to be some- 
what anxions as shock after shock makes the light 
vehicle tremble in every joint, for I know, to my cost, 
that the wheels of a Russian post-cart are always ready 
to come off on the slightest excuse, and if anything gives 
way now, it is all over with us. 

Unluckily for us, th s stage happens to be an unusually 
long one, and very much uphill to boot, and although 
the horses seem to be flying like the wind, we are haunted 


| by @ strange nightmare feeling of making no progress, 
So speaks 


struggle how we will. The keen, black eye of the semi- 
savage beside me glances restlessly from the darkening 
sky to the long stretch of road that still lies before us, 
as if measuring our chances of escape ; and I can see by 
his clinched teeth and knitted brows what he thinks of 
them. 

Meanwhile the signs of coming evil multiply fast on 
every side. ‘The rattle of hoof and wheel sounds un- 
naturally loud amid the dead, grim silence that broods 
over earth and sky. ‘The great snow-peaks have long 
since vanished as if they had never been, and now the 
lower slopes in their turn are fast disappearing: into a 
mass of gray, sullen clouds, rapidly changing to bluish- 
black. The dying sun shoots one red and angry glare at 
these invaders of his domain, and then he sinks behind 
the mountains, and all is night. 

But light and darkness seem alike to my restless driver 
and his horses, and on we goas madly as ever. In truth, 
it is now a question of minutes whether we escape or not. 
Already a gleam of lightning is seen playing through the 
deepening gloom, and the distant thunder can be heard 
growling and reverberating among the vast hollows of 
the unseen mountains. 

All at once a shout of joy breaks from the Grusian’s 
compressed lips, for as we come dashing around a sharp 
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RACING A THUNDERSTORM. —“‘ WITH SMOKING FLANKS AND QUIVERING NOSTRILS, THE OVERTASKED HORSES DASH UP 
TO THE SHELTERING DOOR.” 


earve of the road a solitary spot of light shows itself 
through the gloom not very far ahead. It is the lighted 
window of the post-house ! 

As we fly over the intervening space we see lanterns 
gleaming hither and thither, while hoarse shouts of en- 
eouragement come rolling to our ears from the group of 
men who are watching our progress, as Irish fishermen 
watch the last boat coming in when a heavy gale is 
sweeping up from the Atlantic. And now, with smoking 
flanks and quivering nostrils, the overtasked horses dash 
up to the sheltering door, and we are safe! 

‘Is that you, Daveed Stepanovitch ?” (David, son of 
Stephen) cries the well-known voice of a Russian officer 
ef my acquaintance from the window. ‘I thought no- 
body but you could be mad enough to be on the road 
such a night as this. Come in and have some tea; you 
are not a moment too soon!” 

Iam not, indeed. Scarcely have I entered the stuffy 
little room in which Captain A is seated, when the 
surrounding blackness suddenly becomes as bright as 
noonday. In the glare of a terrific blaze of lightning 
ihe white, scared faces of the postmaster’s children, the 
gilt-edged pictures of Russian saints on the wall, the 
tea-things scattered about the table, the wild waste of 
dark mountains outside, are all terribly distinct for one 
moment, and then blotted out again. 

Then follows a clap of thunder that seems to split the 
very sky, and instantly the whole fury of the storm 
breaks loose. The wind howls and shrieks, and shakes 
the strong timbers till they crack ; and the heavy bullets 
of rain come hammering upon the roof; and the thunder 
ruurs and bangs overhead, crash on crash, like the can- 


nonade of a great battle, while flash after flash lights up 
the pouring sky and tossing forest, only to plunge them 
into deeper gloom once more. A huge bough, torn off by 
the wind, is dashed against the side of the hut with a 
shock lixe a battering-ram, and the door, in spite of its 
heavy wooden bars, shakes and ratt'es as if just about to 
be hurled bodily into the midst of us. 

And so the tempest rages for more than an hour, while 
we sit watching it in silence, for no human voice, even 
if strained to its utmost pitch, could make itself heard 
amid that sky-rending uproar. But gradually the thun- 
der grows fainter, the rain ceases to pour, the wind dies 
away in hollow gasps and moanings. Amid the tomb- 
like stillness which succeeds to that maddening uproar, 
not a sound is heard save the ghostly “‘ tick” of the great 
drops that fall from the eaves, and the hoarse booming 
of the swollen torrents amid the surrounding hills. The 
peril is past, and I order out fresh horses, and set forth 
upon my journey once more. 


Cirora Mape or Bark.—:The method of converting 
bark into cloth in the interior of Africa is roally an inter- 
esting process. Captain Storms possesses a strip of 
common bark, fibrous and woody, of which all the lower 
part has been moistened and beaten until it has spread 
itself out into about two square yards of tough, leathery, 
flexible substance, something like a blacksmith’s apron. 
The natives do understand a kind of coarse, primitive 
weaving of the cotton fibres into a rough, canvas-like 
texture ; but the bark cloth is the most easily made, and 
therefore the most in vogue. 
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By RACHEL CAREW. 


A raprant August moon poured its silvery flood over 


shadow one of the alcoves at the ends of the broad Alan, 


which have been the rendezvous of so many pairs of | 


lovers. 
The moon had caught a glimpse of a white arm half- 
covered with a gauzy fluff of lace, and a pretty hand 


shackled with slender gold bangles, beating an uncon- | 


scious tattoo on the cyclopean wall with a half-blown tea- 
rose. Another arm, in rough, gray tweed, rested in an 
easy, contented attitude, very near the gleaming white 
one. 

The knowing old planet had witnessed thousands of | 
such scenes in that place before, hence her judicious 
distribution of light and shade. 

‘*Did you ever see such a glorious moon ?” 
girl, leaving off maltreating the rose, and 
letting the bangles slip with a tinkling rush 
up to her silky elbow. ‘‘See, there comes 
a soft, white rag of a cloud over her face, as 
if somebody was trying to give its bright 
silver a farewell rub. Surely that gleaming 
disk doesn’t need any more polishing, does 
it, do you think ?” 

**No,” answered the man; “the moon is 
quite right so long as she gives me light to 
look at you. She cannot be improvod—nor 
can you.” 

This last was murmured in an undertone, 
of course, but the girl’s ears were keen for 


said the 
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the ruins of Heidelberg Castle, but discreetly left in half- | lips. 


the praise she loved to listen to from these particular 
Nor was the praise ill-placed. Dora Warne was 
|a sweet, lovable maiden, with the softest brown eyes, 
| and most bewitching smile that ever made or marred 
| the happiness of man. At lrer companion’s sentimental 
| speech, Dora, of course, drew back, provokingly, into 
| the shadow. 

‘* Look at the ivy hangiug over the wall down there,” 
she said, to change the subject. ‘‘ When the wind lifts it, 
it looks like a mass of tangled curls tossed up from the 
| stone forehead of the rock. There are deep lines in the 
| forehead, as if the rock was racking his brains over some 
very vexatious subject. What do you suppose can be 
troubling him ?” 


| There, is perhaps, a De Pleinjour in his case, and he 
'is wondering if the beggar has got the inside track,” 


“HE LOOKED BEHIND THE SCREEN, AND STOOD STARING WITH SPEECHLESS SURPRISE. A GIRL IN CREAMY LACE DBAPERY, 
WITH A BLUE SILK CLOAK HALF COVERING HER SHOULDERS, LAY IN A NEST OF PLUSH CUSHIONS,’ 
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Dora’s companion was prompted to reply, but refrained. | could hear imperfectly if the person speaking approached 


He, Philip Cassilis, poet and painter of considerable 
promise, loved Dora, to the exclusion of all other thought 
and aim, and had str“sed his happiness on the answer he 
meant to ask her for by-and-by. He was rent with anx- 
iety about this answer. Dora seemed very sweet and 
kind to him, but then there was De Pleinjour—a lanky, 
washed-out, prosaic sort of fellow, full of schemes for the 
bettering of his digestion and avoidance of rheumatism. 
Not at all the man for Dora, far too old and fidgety, but 
then he was a count, and so disgracefully rich. 

Miss Pennell, Dora’s aunt and guardian, was quite be- 
witched by him, and, worst of all, Dora seemed not to 
dislike him. 

‘* Why torture myself with doubt any longer ?” Cassilis 
asked of his inner consciousness. ‘‘'Time and scene can 
never be more propitious than now for learning my fate.” 

The rest of the party had gone to look for the ghost in 
the octagon tower, and many precious moments would 
be likely to elapse before their undesired return. 

‘* 4 thousand pities that one must bid farewell to such 
scenes,” Cassilis began, rather unsteadily. 

‘‘You’re not going away yet, are you?” Dora ex- 
claimed, with a half-hidden tone of distress in her voice, 
which Cassilis detected with unspeakable delight. 

** Yes ; I’m off in a day or two to make that sketching 
tour in the Tyrol with Wakeham, unless——” 

‘* Dora, Dora, where are you? We are going to have 
some beer in the restaurant-garden, and Miss Pennell 
says you are to come, too,” rang with hateful distinctness 
from the archway at the other end of the Alan. 

Cassilis ground his teeth with rage. 

‘“The savages! Why can’t they go and gratify their 
coarse, vulgar appetites, and leave other civilized beings 
in peace ?” he muttered, behind his mustache. 

The old story which the man was longing to utter, and 
the woman very ready to Rear, was stifled into silence— 
wellnigh drowned beyond hope of resuscitation by the 
indirect, baleful influence of Miss Pennell'’s desire for 
beer. 

o < *” * * n 

Miss Craddock, 2 peasionnaire in the Hétel Blumen- 
berg, caused usually a mild shock of surprise to those 
strangers who caught brief glimpses of her about the 
premises, She was very ta’, very gaunt and thin, and 
of a general flatness, as if the process which produces 
the compressed heads of a certain tribe of Indians had 
been applied fore and aft to her whole person and toilet 
with gratifying success. Her white hair was drawn into 
a little knot, which lost itself in the nape of her neck ; 
her features were severe and massive, and her dress was 
of rigid simplicity and sombre hue. As she slipped 
quietly out of the salon, where she sometimes came to 
real the papers, whispers of *‘ Oh, I thought she was a 
man !” “* That venerable-looking old fellow at the table 
turns out to be a woman,” and “I took her for some- 
body’s ideal grandfather,” bu®ed about the room. When 
one saw her in the twilight with a stiff-brimmed, round 
hat, a long, straight coat with no suggestion of super- 
fluous drapery beneath, the illusion was even more com- 
plete, though with her white hair coneealed she lost her 
venerable aspect. 


But people saw her rarely. She was very deaf, poor 


woman, and her intercourse with the world was limited 
and unsatisfactory. 

The Hétel Blumenberg also included among its in- 
mates the party which had lately gone to the castle in 
guest of moonlight, ghosts and beer. 
struck up an acquaintance with Miss Craddock. 


Dora Warne had 
She 


| short walk. 


his or her lips close to her ear, and she responded readily 
if the same attitude were allowed her. Dora did a real 
charity in occasionally playing a game of bézique with 
the forlorn woman, and sometimes coaxing her out fora 
These little acts of merey were very quietly 
done, and few of the gay, pleasure-loving party knew of 
the clouded existence in their midst. Even Philip Cas- 
silis, who felt a keen interest in all that concerned Dora, 
had never seen this object of her solicitude. He only 
knew vaguely that there was a Miss Craddock in the 
house who was deaf, and to whom Dora was very kind 
and attentive, and he rather envied the afflicted lady. 

It would seem that a contempt for tournure or any re- 
dundanecy of petticoat could scarcely make a woman a 
dangerous member of society; but Miss Craddock, 
through this very aversion to dress-improvers and excess 
of drapery, wellnigh wrecked the happiness of two 
innocent young people, one of them a friend whom she 
dearly loved. 

Philip Cassilis had eagerly watched for an occasion to 


| continue the ¢ée-d-tée so rudely interrupted on the 


Alian, but the fates seemed ungracious. Dora was be- 
set with feminine friends, and that rascally Frenchman 
was everlastingly hovering in the background or ad- 
vancing to discuss the health-pregerving properties of 
silk undershirts. 

Cassilis was idling about alone at the castle ; next best 
to the actual presence of his goddess, was tarrying in the 
scenes sanctified by her frequent visits. He strayed in 
through the quaint gateway which separates the Eliza- 


-beth Garden from the rest of the castle grounds, and 


stood looking over the town with its odd jumble of red- 
tiled roofs, the winding Neckar and the vine- grown 
hills. 

He was not alone in the garden. A lady sat on a 
bench half hidden in the foliage and shadow. In the on- 
creeping twilight Cassilis had hardly noticed her, but at 
a second glance he recognized Dora, to his great delight. 
She sat with her back half turned to him, and had evi- 
dently not seen his approach. Eagerly he started for- 
ward to take the coveted vacant place at her side, when, 
to his surprise, he saw himself forestalled. A_ tall, 
slender figure, hitherto unseen in the shadow, advance 
and stood before Dora, who drew away her dress and 
made room for him on the seat with a bright smile of 
welcome. Se: 

‘That good-for-nothing De Pleinjour !” muttered 
Cassilis, ‘‘I would know his skinny proportions among 
a horde of starving cannibals. What does Dora mean 
by giving him a rendezvous alone in this very secluded 
spot ?” 

With jealous fascination, Cassilis, unseen, fell back into 
the shadow, keeping his eyes fixed on the two other occu- 
pants of the garden. He felt that circumstances justified 
his playing the ignoble réie of eavesdropper, for the mo- 
ment. The dark-robed figure did not aceept the proffered 
place on the bench, but, horror of horrors! stole one 
arm round Dora’s shoulder, and, bending down, kissed 
her pink cheek with loving tenderness. 

Cassilis, white with rage and dismay, was ready to rend 
his rival lim from limb, but with a great effort he man- 
aged to master himself and keep silent. ‘‘ The scoundrel 
hasn’t even the decency to take off his hat when he kisses 
a girl. I shall really be obliged to kick him into the 
Neckar.” 

But the cruelest of all was yet to come. Dora, not in 
the least disconcerted by this affectionate salute, arose, 
and, putting a hand on each shoulder of her adorer, 
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returned it with equal warmth. Cassilis heard not a word, 
but what he had seen was enough. Oh, the perfidy of 
woman! This fawn-eyed girl, who, with her angelic 
smiles, had started and fanned the flame which raged 
within him, and had received with sweet, shy favor his 
looks and half-expressed utterances of love, was faithless 
as the worst of her sex. 

Unconsciously Cassilis regained his room at the hotel ; 
with feverish haste he tumbled his things into his trunk, 
paid his bill with reckless indifference to change, feed 
the same servants repeatedly in his abstraction, and had 
himself whirled off to the railway station at breakneck 
speed, three-quarters of an hour before the departure of 
the train. 

* * * * * * 

Returning from an hour’s rather wearisome (ée-d-(éte 
with Miss Craddock, in the Elizabeth Garden, Dora was 
blissfully unconscious of the storm which this innocent 
bit of self-sacrifice had aroused in the breast of her hot- 
headed lover. The announcement that Mr. Cassilis had 
gone, leaving directions to have his letters forwarded 
to the Tyrol, chilled her with heart-breaking surprise. 
What did it all mean ? he who had let her believe that 
he loved her, gone without a word of farewell or explana- 
tion, without a thought for the heart which would miss 
him so sorely. His half-uttered vows were merely idle 
fancies written in sand. 

Rid of a formidable rival, Monsieur le Comte de Plein- 
jour, who was much épris with Tora, came forward and 
asked permission of her aunt, Miss Pennell, to pay his 
court to the young lady. Dora, wounded to the quick 
by Philip's desertion, and dreading lest any one should 
see her suffering, received the count’s attentions with a 
fair show of contentment, and their engagement was 
shortly announced. 

* * & * * * 

As Winter approached, Miss Pennell and her niece be- 
took themselves to the Pengion Barili, at Florence, with 
poor Miss Craddock as a grateful, inoffensive member of 
their party. De Pleinjour followed, as a matter of course, 
but Dora was not as much touched by this proof of de- 
votion as a rightminded fiancée ought to be. 

‘Tf he dreads the cold winds he might have staid 
away. There is no need of boring each other to death now 
—we shall have quite enough of that sort of thing later,” 
was her sole comment on hearing that he had braved the 
elements and come. 

‘* Dora Warne doesn’t seem half the jolly girl she was 
a yefr ago,” her friends said of her. The poor child was 
very unhappy; she was possessed by a feverish spirit of 
unrest, and strained after any excitement that would 
make her forget herself and the bitter-sweet dreams of 
the past Summer. One person, at least, at the Pension 
Barili seemed to appreciate the attractions of Monsieur 
de Pleinjour — this was Mrs. Chilton, a pretty widow, 
who, having outlived her grief, was now noted for her 
tasteful toilets and pretty feet, rather freely displayed. 
Her maid, Toinette, also found Monsieur le Comte fori 
gentil, and had been heard to say in her mistress’s pre- 
sence that Monsieur le Comte made a great mistake in 
preferring that pale-faced, sentimental miss to Madame 
Chilton, who had such charm, such esprit—ah, there was 
a real beauty ! 

As Mrs. Chilton never reproved her maid for these 
speeches, the supposition was that she shared Toinette’s 
opinion. 

Dora had been to a ball at the Pergola. De Pleinjour 
had seen her safely in at the street-door of the Barili, and 
had then returned tc the carriage to escort home her 
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chaperon, a lady who lived in a remote quarter of Flor- 
ence. Dora opened the second door at the top of the 
stairs, imperfectly lighted from the street, and to her dis- 
may found the corridor perfectly dark ; not a ray of light 
to be seen from any direction. It was long past mid- 
night, and as she disliked making a disturbance in the 
quiet house, she crept along in the dense blackness, 
trusting to a fair gift of topography to find her room 
without the aid of her eyes. The PensicA Barili was a 
rambling old palace. Its distances were vast, and its 
ways devious and puzzling even in daylight. Short 
fiights of steps seemed scatttered about at random, and 
unexpected alcoves and angles confronted one at every 
turn. 

Arrived at what she supposed was the end of her 
journey, Dora put out her hand to feel for the handle of 
her door. It came in contact with a soft, slippery sur- 
face like plush instead of the elaborate metal latch she 
was familiar with. The wall, her only guide, seemed to 
have vanished, and she found herself pawing helplessly 
about in some unknown space. Her lace dress caught 
something, which it sent rattfing to the floor with a 
brassy clatter. She fell precipitately into the soft arms 
of a fauteuil, and exclaimed : ‘I’ve strayed into some- 
body’s room, and can’t for the life of me find my way 
out! What shall Ido?’ She laughed to keep her cour- 
age up, but the laugh was not a very cheerful one. ‘ But 
I really must find the door, and make another try for my 
own room.” Recommencing her perilous journey, her 
timidly groping fingers swept over the keys of a piano. 
She upset a bouquet of roses with grave detriment to the 
vase containing them, sent a spindle-legged table with 
the articles upon it rolling on the floor, dipped her 
elbow into something cold and sticky like jam—tinkle, 
bang, bump followed all her movements till she stood 
still in sheer despair. ‘‘I shall probably put my hand 
on somebody’s sleeping face next. Heaven ! how horri- 
ble that would be!” Then in a seared voice, which 
sounded very unlike her own, the poor distracted child, 
said ; ‘‘ Will anybody in this room please tell me where 
the door is? I don’t wish to intrude; I'm only too 
anxious to get out.” No answer. ‘I suppose I’m very 
silly to imagine any one could be asleep here after all 
the row I have made.” She bumped her head against 
what appeared to be the end of a tall screen, and then, 
ready to ery with fatigue and vexation, sank down upon 
a low sofa, which had assert#d itself by a sharp rap 
against ber knees. ‘‘I’m so tired and sleepy, and my 
feet ache so. If I could only find a bell or a match !” 
She sent une hand in search of a possible pillow on the 
sofa, and tonched something sleek and warm and soft— 
something which stirred and stretched itself lazily, with 
a sleepy, caressing miau, which came direct from the 
feline heaven of dreams. ‘Oh, Lippo, you here? Now 
I know where Iam, In Signora Barili’s private salon. I 
have quite lost my bearings and don't yet see my way 
to getting out; but it is some comfort to know that I’m 
not invading the privacy of somebody’s bedroom. I have 
smashed a lot of things already. I wonder if I had better 
try again for the door or lie here till the servants get up. 
I'm eo frightfully sleepy. Lippo, do you mind my shar- 
ing the sofa with you ?” 

Lippo was the Barili cat, and an especial pet of Dora’s, 
There were very soft pillows on the sofa. Lippo was 
particularly amiable, and the cat and the girl cuddled 
down together for a nap, Dora drawing her blue Oriental 
silk evening wrap over her white, lace-covered shoulders. 

Miss Warne was quite right in her guess that she had 
wandered into Signora Barili’s salon, but she was not 
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aware that that very evening the salon and a small bed- | sleep of the just with Lippo behind the screen in his 
room adjoining had, owing to the overcrowded state of | sitting-room. The newcomer entered quietly, lighting 
the house, been given to a young Englishman arriving | his way with wax matches, and gazed about with great 
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MARS AND VENUS: A RESTORATION OF THE VENUS OF MILO BY ZUR STRASSEN. 


unexpectedly. This gentleman was also belated on this | astonishment on the chaos which Dora had innocently 
particular evening, and returned home an hour or more | created in his room. 
after Dora, who by that time was sleeping the sound ‘Is it a joke, or an earthquake, or, most likely, that 
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blessed cat I fired out of the room twice while I was | continued, flying at the displaced furniture and giving 


dressing ? Here’s our supper looking as if a cyclone had 


swept over it; half the things are smashed, and there is | 


scarcely a chair right-end-up in the place. By Jupiter! 


Here’s my pet meerschaum on the floor with a piece | 


knocked out! It must have been that brute of a cat. If 
it wasn’t so late, I'd ring up the house and have an ex- 
planation. Perhaps Wakeham knows the eccentricities 
of the establishment. He has had three days’ advantage 
over me to learn them. I'll have a look for that cat.” 

Shading the candle with his hand and walking softly, 
Phiiip Cassilis—for it was he who had the honor of occu- 
pying Signora Barili’s salon—shook out the curtains, 
and poked his cane under the larger pieces of furniture 
with no other result than proving that the Barili house- 


maids were poor sweepers. He looked behind the screen, | 


the room a fair show of order before somebody advanc- 
ing down the corridor reached the door. 

“‘T was delayed a little, but there’s still time for a 
pipe, if you like,” said a third midnight reveler, tossing 
his hat and coat on a chair. 

‘It’s very late, Wakeham —don’t you think you had 
better go to bed ?” Cassilis asked, a trifle nervously. 

‘Not if I know it. You asked me in to have some 
supper, and I’m not to be put off without it. I’ve a 
heap of gossip to tell, too.” 

‘** But we'll disturb the people. 
till to-morrow.” 

‘*Rubbish ! The walls are thick, and there is nobody 
about.” 

‘*Isn’t there, indeed !” thought Cassilis, with a covert 


Far better to leave it 
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and stood staring with speechless surprise at what his 
candle revealed. 

It was, in truth, a very pretty tableau ; a girl in creamy 
lace drapery, with a blue silk cloak half covering her 
shoulders, lay in a nest of plush cushions on the sofa; 
one foot, in a pretty bronze slipper and pink silk stock- 
ing, peeped out from beneath her dress, and a white 
arm embraced affectionately a huge blue-gray cat, which 
sprawled its lazy length on far more than its share of 
pillow with motionless content. The girl’s face was 
buried in the cushions ; only a tiny pink ear and a big, 
soft knot of fair brown hair, pierced by a massive antique 
gold dagger, were distinguishable beside the cat’s placid 
visage. Neither sleeper awakened, and Cassilis instinct- 
ively stepped back and left the couch in shadow. 

‘A new rendering of Beauty and the Beast,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Really this is a deucedly queer house, I 
wonder who the girl is. She’s very welcome to my sofa, 


but it seems rather odd her being here. Wakeham needn’t 
know about this. 


He would make such a story of it,” he 


glance toward the screen. ‘‘ You’re not going to smoke 
here, for Heaven’s sake! are you ?” 

**No, I'm not; but what in the name of.ccmmon sense 
has come over you? You are nervous, and fidgety as an 
old spinster in the Custom-house. Have some ham ? 
Why, it’s all smeared over with plum-jam !” 

‘‘T wish the fellow’s voice was a little less rough,” 
thought Cassilis. ‘*‘ What can I do to shut him up, or get 
rid of him ?” 

‘“You remember the pretty girl you were sweet on at 
Heidelberg—Miss Warne—she is here. She’s going to 
marry De Pleinjour, the Frenchman, soon. They say he 
is flirting with a gay widow here, but that is French 
fashion, to have a variety of strings to one’s bow.” 

Wakeham, busy over the concoction of a sandwich, did 
not notice the pallor which overspread Philip’s face. He 
had never sought to inform himself of Dora’s abiding- 
place after that cruel scene at the Elizabeth Garden. He 
wished only to forget her. Now a strange fatality had 
brought him again under the same roof which sheltered 
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her. Bat they need not meet. He would leave the 
house with as little warning as he had come. 


“You remember Miss Craddock,” continued Wake- 
lium ; ‘a deaf protégée of Miss Warne’s at the Blumen- 
berg ?” 


‘‘IT remember the name, but I hadn't the pleasure of 
lier acquaintance.” 

‘*She’s here, too. The poor old creature doesn’t mean 
auy harm, of course, but she leads people into very queer 
mistakes. Bayley told me he had seen some fellow, not 
De Pleinjour, kissing Miss Warne in the garden at 
dusk.” 

Philip ground his teeth, and writhed in his chair with 
the desire to pitch Wakeham out of the window. 

**T wouldn’t believe him, so last night he called me in 
triumph to his window to witness the same scene. Don 
Juan in this case was no other than Miss Craddock. 
She’s a queer, flat-looking woman, you know, without 
any flounces or things that other women wear, and for an 
instant I was taken in and thought she wasa man. She 
wasn’t kissing Miss Warne ; only speaking to her in the 
confidential way her infirmity requires. She didn’t look 

“unlike De Pleinjour in that light.” 

‘* By Jove !” cried Cassilis, springing up and knocking 
over his chair with a bang. ‘‘ What a consummate idiot I 
have been! Wakeham, do you suppose—I wonder if— 
can it be possible— good-night, Wakeham, good-night ; 
it’s really very late. Ha! ha! that’s a very good story. 
We'll have the rest of it to-morrow.” 

Wakeham looked at his friend as if he thought him 
demented, and took his departure with some very uncom- 
plimentary salutations. 

The fall of Cassilis’s chair awoke Dora, who started up 
bewildered, from her sound sleep. 
into the light, and, to her profound surprise, encountered 
the equally astonished gaze of her faithless lover, Philip 
Cassilis! For a few moments she looked in his eyes with 
all the old tenderness ; it was very sweet to meet that 
gaze again ; then a tide of bitter memories sweeping over 
her, she murmured some unintelligible sentences to ac- 
count for her presence there, and fled from the room. 

‘** Miss Warne !--Dora ! —darling ! listen to me one mo- 
ment !” cried Cassilis, seizing her hand in the doorway, 
Lut she was too agitated and frightened to heed him, and 
breaking away from him, disappeared without another 
word. 

Neither saw a door a little further down the passage 
stealthily open at that moment, and a hand put out a vase 
of lilies, the fragrance of which .iad probably becdme 
overpowering to the oceupant of the room. 

Poor Cassilis ! too late his eyes were opened to Dora’s 
innocence. Even if she ever forgave his miserable lack 
of trust and paltry suspicions, she was betrothed now to 
another man—a betrothal almost as -indissoluble as the 
marriage-tie, and she was lost to him for ever. 

* * * * * x 

The following morning, as Monsieur de Pleinjour was 
passing the open door of Signora Barili’s salon, he saw 
Toinette, Mrs. Chilton’s maid, standing on the threshold 
looking the picture of troubled perplexity. 

‘*What is the matter, ma belle?” he asked, with his 
usual gallantry. 

**Oh, monsieur, I don’t know—perhaps mademoiselle 
would not like me to tell; but then she surely doesn’t 
wish to lose the beautiful gold dagger which monsieur 
gave her. But see, there it is, lying on the floor by the 
couch. Mademoiselle must have lost it out of her hair 
last ni-bt.” 

** This is not Miss Warne’s room—what do you mean ?” 


She came forward | 


| 
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‘* No, it is the room of Monsieur Cassilis, an Anglais. I 
saw him go out early this morning, a very handsome 
young gentleman, but not of the distingué air of Mon- 
sieur le Comte. A dear friend of Mademoiselle Warne, 
I suppose, for she made him a long visit last night—late, 
late, after the opera. As the daylight began Madame 
Chilton asked me to set out the lilies in the corridor. 
Monsieur Cassilis must be a cousin, or some near relation 
of mademoiselle, for their parting was very affectionate. 
See, there is her fan, too, on the floor.” 

De Pleinjour thrust fan and dagger in the breast of his 
coat and stalked away in a rage hot enough to satisfy Tvi- 
nette’s highest hopes. 

* * * * x * 

An hour later Miss Pennell’s sitting-room was the 
scene of a violent quarrel. De Pleinjour coarsely accused 
Dora of faithlessness. She, furious at his lack of trust, 
vouchsafed no explanation, and the result was a formal 
canceling of their engagement. 

That same afternoon Miss Pennell and her niece bade 
adi. u to the Pension Barili, and took the train for Sienna. 
They had been contemplating a trip thither for some 
time, so their preparations were quickly made, and their 
departure created no particular comment. Dora was sit- 
ting in the cathedral, looking dreamily at the brilliant, 
changing pageantry which fascinates one in that gor- 
geously ornate place. A nun, praying earnestly near one 
of the huge striped columns, fixed her attention. 

**T would like to be a nun,” the forlorn child thought ; 
“nobody cares for me. The man I love has no need of 
me, and the man I was to marry cast me off for a whim. 
I'm sure that nun is far happier than I am.” 

Somebody in gray tweed clothes approached and stood 
near Dora, looking at her with sad, tender earnestness. 
Something in her look seemed to give him courage, for 
he came nearer, and spoke to her. 

‘* Mr. Cassilis !” she exclaimed, under her breath, and 
could not, in spite of herself, prevent the glad look of 
welcome which rose in her eyes. 

““T have a confession to make, Miss Warne,” Cassilis 
began, after an exchange of the usual commonplaces at 
the beginning of a conversation ; ‘‘something which has 
weighed heavily on my mind, and allowed the no rest till 
I found you. May I ease my conscience here? The 
place is certainly appropriate for confession.” 

‘*They don’t listen to confessions during service, and 
the Mass is just beginning,” Dora answered. ‘I will 
hear you at the Lizza this afternoon.” 

Among the roses and magnolias in the pretty little 
Siennese park, Cassilis told the serio-comic story of his 
mistake in the Elizabeth Garden, which had cost him 
such misery. ‘I came to tell you all this,” he said in 
conclusion, ‘‘so that in future, if you ever do think of 
me, I may not seem such an uncouth brute as I must 
have seemed until now. My confession made, I have no 
excuse for staying longer.” Dora was silent. ‘‘ De Plein- 
jour, doubtless, grudges me even this téte-d-téle.” 

‘*You haven’t heard the latest news from the Pension 
Barili ?” Dora replied, and her voice trembled. 

*‘No; what is it? I can’t say I feel much interest in 
what goes on there now.” 

‘*Monsieur de Pleinjour is going to marry Mrs. Chil- 
ton soon !” 


**And your engagement ?” Philip’s eyes looked as if 


Paradise had opened before them. 
‘‘Was ended the morning we left Florence.” 
* * * * * 7 
Cassilis did not go away, and Dora discovered that the 
man she loved had life-long need of her, after all. 
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AN ORCHARD AT AVIGNON. 


sy A, Mary F, Ropinson, 


TxE hills are white, but not with snow; 
They are as pale in Summer-time, 

For herb or grass may never grow 
Upon their slopes of lime. 


Within the circle of the hills 
A ring, all flowering in a round, 
An orchard-ring of almond fills 
The plot of stony ground. 


More fair than happier trees, I think, 
Grown in well-watered pasture land, 
These parehed and stunted branches, pink 

Above the stones and sand, 
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O white, austere, ideal place, 
Where very few will care to come, 
Where Spring hath lost the waving gracu 
She wears for us at home! 


Fain would I sit and watch for hours 
The holy whitendss of thy hills, 

The wreath of pale auroral flowers, 
Their peace the silence fills. 


A place of secret peace thou art, 
Such peace.as in an hour of pain 


One moment fills the amazéd heart, 
And never comes aguin. 


SUPERIOR. 
ISLANDS—INDIAN CIVILIZATION—THE 


GREAT FISHERIES—LEGENDS, 


By WILLIAM HosEA BALLOov, 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND people, during two years, have 
settled around Ashland, Wis., within a radius of fifty 
miles. ‘This increase of population is the outcome of the 
almost abnormal growth of the mining interests. Little 
fishing-hamlets have become cities, and awkwardly wear 
their unexpected honors. In addition to Summer visit- 
ants, come the brain and brawn of every clime, at the 
rate of 1,000 per month. An enormous shipping and 
railway interest has suddenly developed, not sufficient 
by half for the new interests involved. A chain of young 
giants-—Bayfield, Washburn, Ashland, Hurley, Bessemer 
and Wakefield —swell the roar of industry where two 
years ago all was silent save the knock of the wood- 
pecker on the closed doors of the forest tree. 

The pioneer machines of civilization are the canalboat 
and the ship of the prairie—the canvas -covered cart. 
The steamboat follows with reckless consequences, with 
its load of gamblers and criminals seeking a haven in the 
new country. But when the railway pushes through 
forest and mountain, over lake and river, the barriers of 
barbarism go down in a mass, the Indian disappears, 
the forts turn into public schools and the nomadic Eng- 
lish sparrow dwells in the cylinder of the cannon. 

Too long the wonderful Lake Superior region, rich in 
minerals, forests and germs of industry, lay hidden be- 
yond the vast area of pines. Of a sudden it bursts forth 
with a flash as of lightning and carries the world of 
capital and energy by storm. 

It is 227 years since Pére Marquette established his 
Mission on Madeline Island. Soon after, the Canadian 
voyageurs penetrated Western Superior, and began trad- 
ing with innumerable Indians then existing there whose 
remnant to-day can be counted with four figures. The 
succeeding two centuries were only by marked the dis- 
appearance of the red man. A few years ago General 
Lewis Cass, by order from Washington, bore away the 
last of the Sioux to prevent their extermination by the 
Ojibways. Even the latter seem to have evaporated, 
leaving only a few Chippewas to tell of the survival of 
the alleged fittest. 

The twenty-two Apostle Islands in the vicinity are 
about as uninhabited as they were over two hundred 
years ago, when Pére Marquette preached to the Indians. 
If he could look at Madeline Island to-day, he would 
find most of the structures in a state of decay, and the 


settlement a fossil which an occasional traveler looks 
upon in momentary haste and gets away from as speedily 
as possible. ‘The Franciscan friar, in cowl and gown, 
has possession, and conducts worship in the Chippewa 
dialect. Antiquities are scarce enough in this country, 
so let the monk and island continue to petrify as rapidly 
as convenient. Yet the Madeline Island has been the 
scene of many notable events. Its cemetery stones sug- 
gest many tales. One stone says that Basil beneath was 
struck by thunder. This is doubtless the only instance 
known of a man killed by sound, although there is a sus- 
picion that henpecked husbands sometimes succumb to 
the wife’s voice. Another stone says the man beneath 
was shot as a token of affection by his brother. Here- 
with I offer an epitaph as a key to these hieroglyphics., 
Let it read thus : 


“This stone is offered as a token of affection by his brother 
to one who was shot.” 


It was on Madeline Island that John Jacob Astor esta- 
blished one of his trading-posts. Here he built a fort, 
warehouses and dwellings. One of his warehouses, de- 
cayed and wrecked, still remaips. La Pointe, in time, 
became a village of 3,000 inhabitants, who long since de- 
serted it, but not until after it was moved to a good har- 
bor site. Here were held the Indian councils, and here 
were the treaties made. 


In 1854, the Chippewas here 
ceded to the United States all of their lands excepting a 
few small tracts, still held by the survivors. 

The present La Pointe church was built over a half- 
century ago by Bishop Baraga, mainly of the timbers of 
its predecessor, on which account it is regarded as sacred 


and with reverence. A painting, ‘‘The Descent from the 
Cross,” by some old master, is said to have been brought 
by Father Marquette, and still hangs in the church. It is 
old and scarred, but, of course, a work of art. Painted 
on hand-made canvas, attached to the wall by rude, hand- 
made nails, carefully secreted in past times of danger and 
war, it is indeed a curiosity. In the same church is an 
aged vestment of heavy, corded materials, interwrought 
with gold thread, and now cream-colored by time. An 
old Presbyterian church is also an object of curiosity. 
Many birds visit this island in Summer, and the Indians 
named it ‘‘ Moring-wun-a-kaun-ing,” the place where 
the yellow-hammer is found. Once a long sandy point 
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LA POINTE, MADELINE ISLE, AND GOVERNOR FIFIELD'S 
RESIDENCE, ASHLAND. 


extended almost to Long Island. I judge that Pére Mar- 
quette found an Indian settlement here, called Che- 
goi-me-gon, either of Ottawas or Hurons ; but before the 
North American Indians, which are really a modern 
people, was a superior race, probably the mound- 
builders, whuse implements and inscriptions are every- 
where found along the sunset sea. The site of one of 
their ancient cities exists on the eastern side of the 
island, now overgrown with a forest. Mr. George Francis 
observes : ‘‘ Tradition says that, about 600 years ago, the 
ancestors of the Ojibways and Chippewa Indians, and, in 
fact, the whole Algic race, had their capital city in the 


the vicinity without so much as a bite. I was unable to 
get as good views—sunrises and sunsets—here as at Bay- 
field, with higher ground. The utility scheme, therefore, 
does not loom up in my estimation. 

The remaining Apostles are not so large as the Made- 
line, although Presque Isle approaches it in size; but as 
a group they form a natural and needed barrier for Cha- 
quamegon Bay. Beautiful in brownstone shore-lines and 
covered forests and good soil, it seems strange that they 
have been so long unutilized. Occasionally an island 
has a fishing-camp or lighthouse, but otherwise the 
thunder of the surf against their frowning walls is silent 
for want of ears. 

Buswood Island is beautiful in brownstone rocks and 
quarries. In Oak, Hermit, Sand and Otter Islands, are 
caves and curious formations made by the surf along 
the shores. Cascades tumble down over the rocks into 
the lake ; fantastic cliffs arise, and at one place may be 
seen a huge formation resembling a pulpit. Then there 
is “the Cathedral,” forming an arch with the shore, 
through which one may row during smooth water. Bay- 
field, opposite to Madeline Island, is the most northern 
village of Wisconsin. Its growth has been continuous, in 
the face of sharp competition. It has some mining, 
more in possibility than otherwise, but its chief industry 
is the fisheries, celebrated in all markets. Its brown- 
stone quarries are also famous for having assisted Chicago 
to rise phenix-like out of its 1871 ashes. This brown- 
stone will stand a pressure of 3,650 pounds to the square 
inch. In Bayfield County there are still two and a half 
billion feet of pine timber standing, but falling rapidly. 
Of seventy-five miles of coast round this county, fifty are 
good protected harbor line. W. F. Dalrymple, the Dakota 
wheat king, had sufficient faith in this at one time to in- 
vest in several miles of lake frontage for docks, elevator 
and transfer railway. He may have to wait some time, 
as Bayfield is evidently content to be a Summer resort, 
lumber and fish dock. The county mines, although 
originally sunk for copper, yielded silver and gold, 
which reversed the operation of asking for bread and 
getting a stone. Bayfield has large lumber interests, a 
waterworks supplied by mountain springs, a medium- 
sized well-kept Summer hotel (the Island City), numer- 


| ous docks, a weexly newspaper with a Shakespearean 


West, a city that numbered its people by thousands, | editor, and the usual objects common to ambitious 


May not this ancient ruin have been their capital ? 
These were the halcyon days of the Algonquin ; they had 
not yet migrated to the St. Lawrence and the ogean. 
Their empire lay to the west and northwest of Lakes 
Huron and Superior. Auvother century, and a mighty 
horde of savage warriors came from the south or west 
(probably northwest), and the Algonquins were driven 
eastward, even to the Atlantic, where they were first met 
by the Europeans.” 

The first whites are said to have visited Madeleine 
Island in 1641. Father Claudius Allouez, who established 
the Mission of the Holy Spirit here in 1665, remained 
until 1669, when Pére Marquette took his place until 
1671. The Indian war drove him away. The traders, 
under Michael Cadotte, took possession in 1780. 

An enterprising speculator proposes, at last, to put 
Madeline Island to some utility. He seems to have ac- 
quired possession, and laid out the island (on paper) in 
parks, lots and drives, and is trying to sell cottage 
grounds and build up a Summer resort. He shoul? 
first secure a decent Summer hotel, and good water con 
nections, as an incentive to purchasers. He will not prob 
ably succeed. Ashland and Bayfield have preference, a 
start and good rail connections. 


I fished a whole day in * 


BAYFIELD, LAKE SUPERIOR, 
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young cities. A tofty hill rises in the rear, and on its 
very apex is a high tower from which an enormous area 
of bays, islands, channels and habitations is visible. 
Bayfield was once a quaint old town, built thirty years 
ago. It has a picturesque position, although its inhabit- 
ants prefer living at the water’s edge rather than on the 


hilltop amid the sunlight, air and magnificent views to | 
An ancient Fran- | 


be obtained at an altitude of 700 feet. 
cisecan church stands on the brow of the bluffs. It is 


celebrated for an old painting of “The Nativity of | 


Our Saviour.” 

Doubtless Bayfield is destined to become famous for 
its copper mines some day. One can pick up fine speci- 
mens anywhere in the vicinity, 


clinnk of native copper weighing two tons. The Indians 
claim to have found solid silver nuggets here. 
Washburn is a mistake, planted on the Chequamegon 
Bay, opposite Ashland. It was started some time ago by 
a well-meaning railway, and boomed for a metropolis. 
The Gogebic Iron Range came to the rescue of Ashland 
and blighted Washburn. The Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Omaha Railway built a large elevator here, 
and a big dock. Fora time the town grew rapidly, and 
doubtless 1,500 people live there at present. Still, much 


coal and salt are kept stored at Washburn, and its lum- | 
The mail in Summer is 


ber shipments are important. 
conveyed in this district by the steamer Barker, but in 
the Winter the sledge drawn by dogs does the business 
more poetically. 

Ashland is the metropolis of the new Wisconsin. It is 


located at the foot of Chequamegon Bay, a large area of | 


water entirely inclosed by mainlands and the Apostle 
Islands. It is the natural outlet of the Great Gogebic 
Iron Range, situated fifty miles to the southwest. 
Several years ago, Ashland was a mere-trading-post for 
the Indians of the Odanah Reservation, twelve miles dis- 
tant, and a handful of whites. The opening of the 
Gogebic Range in 1885-6 at once brought it into promi- 
nence as the lake point of shipment for ore, and it now 
has a population of 6,000 people 

The great ore dock, which received 750,000 tons of 
Bessemer ore last season, and for its first season, is a re- 
markable piece of architecture. It cost $500,000. It is 


2,315 feet long—over a half mile—and 40 feet high above | 


water-level. The approach to the dock, consisting of 
trestle-work, is 950 feet long. The outer end, or pro- 
tection to the dock, is a crib 46 feet wide, 50 mont lorg 
and about 82 feet high. The width of the dock is 52 feet 
10 inches, and it accommodates four railways on top. 
The foundation consists of 45 miles of pine-trees, driven 


top down, or 7,328 piles, which penetrate the bottom of | 
This solid foundation | 


the harbor frcsi 16 to 22 feet. 


comprises 576,000 cords of wood and 10,500,000 pounds 


of rock. In the superstructure are 5,000,000 feet of 
timber and planking and 1,780,000 pounds of iron and 
steel. Of spikes alone there are 112,000 pounds. 

The dock has 234 ore-pockets for 110 gross tons of 
ore, and a single storage capacity of 26,000 tons. In an 
urgent case 37,000 tons of ore can be accommodated at 
one time, and 1,600,000 tons during the lake season. The 
dock was built by the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and West- 
ern R .ilway. 

The water about the dock is 20 feet deep, and is being 


dredged to a much greater depth. The new dock of the | 


Wisconsin Central Railway will be six feet higher. 
The convenience of the dock for loading and unload- 

ing is all that could be desired. The ore is first loaded 

at the mines on box cars, which have false bottoms. The 


It is related that in the | 
bed of the Sioux River, Antoine Cadotte discovered a | 


train is run on the dock, and each car stands over a 

pocket, into which the ore is instantaneously dumped, 

The pockets have long sheet-iron troughs which can be 

set down to the vessel-holds. When the gates are opened 
| the ore rolls into the hold so rapidly that a vessel can be 
| filled in from three to eight hours, according to its size. 
Invention, by -the-way, has been so active at Chicago 
that these vessels are unloaded by steam in exactly the 
same time. About thirty-five men are employed on the 
duck by day and twenty by night. 

Three more docks of the same size are about com- 
| pleted, the second dock being built by the Wisconsin 
| Central Railway, and is six feet higher. The shipping 
traffic in Chequamegon Bay has increased beyond the 
power of vessel-owners to keep pace. The Lake Supe- 
| rior Transit Company alone has trebled its passenger 
and freight capacity. 

The view along the bay at Ashland is conspicuous with 
many industries resulting from the newly developed re- 
| sources in the Superior district. The principal residence 
in the city is the home of Lieutenant-governor Fifield, 
proprietor of the Ashland Press. In the environs of the 
city is the colossal bridge of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way. It spans the White River, and is 130 feet high and 
1,760 feet long. 

Ashland has started out-well as a Summer resort. The 
new Chequamegon Hotel accommodates 500 guests. It 
| is located on a bluff overhanging and overlooking the 

bay. It compares favorably with Summer hotels in 
| general. 


Already Ashland is developing as a railway centre. 
It has five connections in all directions. It is the 
eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific. The Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha connects it with the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway at St. Paul. The 
Wisconsin Central connects it with Milwaukee, curv- 
ing to the west throngh a beautiful and picturesque 
country. The Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western 
curves in the opposite direction through the Gogebic 
Range to Milwaukee. A half-dozen railways are to pass 
through it, connecting it with the Michigan Central at 
Mackinaw City, thence with the New York Central at 
Buffalo, giving it a direct outlet into New York city. In 
fact, Ashland is a stirring city, with a country of vast 
mineral wealth constantly feeding it and increasing its 
importance. It has waterworks, railways in pleaty, com- 
| peting propeller lines, big ‘saw mills, big ore docks and 
electric lights and gas, theatres, gambling 
hells, bawdy-houses, newspapers, churches and what- 
ever goes to make up a flourishing young city. 

Twelve miles from Ashland is Odanah, a reservation of 
the Chippewa Indians, It is one of the most pictaresque 
places about the bay. The trip can be made by boat up 
the Bad River, or by rail. There are numerous rice 
swamps in the vicinity, which the Indians annually har- 
vest. The natives take hold of the stalks and shake the 
| rice into their canoes. The lodges are located along the 
banks of the Bad River, which in Summer is dotted with 
canoes. The Indians and half-breeds are all quite white- 
like, and work in the lumber camps or elsewhere as regu- 
lar laborers. The Presbyterians have a mission ground 
and buildings at Odanah, with a nice lawn, where pretty 
missionaries play croquet. There are about 900 inhabit- 
| ants, mostly reduced from warriors brave to squaws of in- 
dustry. The home of the ex-noble lord of the forest is a 
semi-globe-shaped house, where his progeny at the door 
beat drums, variously ornamented with quaint coins, etc. 
The Chippewa still has lingering superstitions, one of 
which is seen in his cemetery. This is modernized by the 


shipping, 
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presence of board huts, wherein is deposited when he 
starts for the happy hunting-grounds. A square hole at 
one end is kept open, in which food is placed from timo 
to time, perhaps to be eaten by the heathen Chinee, since, 
in San Francisco, the Indian steals the food similarly 
placed by said heathen Chinee. 

One of the characters here is Gi-w-ga-ba-we-kwe, or the 
woman who had to go around to get home. Probably 
she had her beau along, and a short cut was no object. 

Lake Superior, with its 32,500 square miles, its 900 feet 
depth, and its equable temperature, averaging 41° Fah- 
renheit, is the most vast fishery within any continent. 
It is here that the finest fresh-water fishes of the world 
are gathered and scattered over the country. 

The autumnal equinoctial storm was sweeping across 
the great inland sea when I visited the fisheries. The 
night -watchman of the Island City Hotel at Bayfield 
roused me at 4a.m., and afew minutes later I boarded the 
fishing-tug Boutin. The cook and the engineer were the 
busiest of a crew of a dozen on board, the one preparing 
the euergies for the body of man, and the other, of the 
ship. A cold, fine, misty rain enveloped the powerful 
tug as she shot along the shore-line in the dim light of 
early dawn. The sun arose as we passed the north end 
of Bass Island, and for a half-hour mastered the storm, 
and lizhted Rea Cliff on the left and the long lines of 
brownstone shore-lines of the Apostle Islands. On we 
sped for several hours, at times throush a hurricane of 
mist, and again into a momentary path of sunshine and 
calm. The captain was in a pleasant mood, in spite of 
the nastiness of the day; on account of the fact, no 
doubt, that he had in general an opportunity to talk to 
the world through his guest, but in particular because 
he had a good paying passenger aboard. 

‘“That’s Hermit Island,” he remarked, as we ap- 
proached the second Apostle. ‘‘Once a hermit lived 
there by the name of Wilson,” he continued, ‘‘ who died 
in 1872. He was a peculiar fellow, and pretended to 
live according to rules laid down in a book called ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man.’ This must have been a very sim- 
ple and explicit work, since Wilson’s sole life consisted 
in making barrels for the fishermen, hoarding his money 
and evading his taxes. There is only one entrance to 
the island, and this he guarded, and drove the officers 
away who came to arrest him for defying the law. Ia 
order to evade these gentry he went to La Pointe to 
transact business only on Sundays. One day he made a 
mistake, believing Monday to be Sunday, and as a result 
was arrested and thrown into jail. After a four days’ in- 
carceration he setiled his taxes to escape, He was found 
dead in his hut in 1872, and some Indians who worked 
fo: him and spent Mexican dollars freely after his demise 
are supposed to have murdered him.” 

The Boutin sped on past big Bresque Isle on the 
right, and Oak, Devil’s, Otter and Hemlock on the left. 
At the north end of Hemlock the great brownstone 
arch, 100 feet high and with 12 feet of water on its floor, 
loomed proudly in the storm ; but the swell, under which 
the tug rose and fell majestically, struck its base and 
flung its liquid beads across its towering peak. 

The most northern island, and to the right, is called 
Outer Island. On its outer end is a tall lighthouse. The 
channel between this and Hemlock Island is & little 
over three miles wide. The tug had passed along a 
natural channel between the islands the entire distance. 
In this field, between Hemlock and Outer Islands, was a 
space covering about fifteen square miles. It was the 
gateway for the fish to the shore feeding-grounds and 
shoals on which they spawn. It was also the favorite 


resort of the fishermen, and here and there a buoy i: li- 
cated the end of a gill-net. These buoys were all ex- 
amined in turn by the tugmen, and some hauled over 
deck in the search for the great three-mile gill-net. The 
captain got the range of the net at last and secured the 
interior end, not far from the head of Hemlock Island. 
He then pointed out the range of the net, which ex- 
tended across the channel three miles to a point just 
under the lighthouse on the onter end of Outer Island. 
The storm raged grandly when the men began operations. 
Two stalwart fellows stood by the rail and hauled in ; 
just behind them a man was sitting on a block of wood 
to disengage the fish ; back of him was a fisherman to 
disentangle the net ; on the other side was a man to re- 
move the entrails ; near him a man with a gaff to catch 
escaping fish, and at the wheel the captain, to keep the 
tug headed in the proper direction. 

The gill-net is simply a fence, a picket-fence, nothing 
more. It isa yard high, made of coarse threads. It is 
laid across the channel on the bottom, exactly as a fence 
would be built. In reality it is not a net, but simply a 
barrier. The fish, moving inland about the bottom, run 
into it, and in their struggles to get through, become 
hopelessly entangled in the threads, and held fast. How 
does it stand up like a fence? Heavy lead sinkers 
are attached to the bottom, and the current braces it up 
straight. Two buoys, one at each end, with heavy an- 
chors, hold it in position. In the late Fall, when the fish 
are hunting for spawning-grounds in big schools, the 
three-mile net will entangle three tons of them. On the 
day of my trip only 1,000 pounds were taken, but this 
was considered a good catch for the time of year. Indeed, 
the captain assured me that this, the largest haul for sev- 
eral months, was a demonstration in my honor on the 
part of Lake Superior’s inhabitants. 

For an hour, at least, I was amused by the raising net, 
the remarks of the fishermen, and the fish. As I looked 
down in the clear water, I could see a string of fishes for 
one hundred feet, attached at intervals to the net, which 
had become rolled in form of a rope. I judge that the 
fish are entangled simultaneously, and that the fisher- 
man’s luck depends on the size of the first school which 
strikes the fence. This must be obvious, beca:se the net 
rapidly gets twisted in form of a rope by the struggles of 
the victims. 

The first to appear was a whitefish. 
bloated, and also dead. He must have died instantane- 
ously with fright. The man sitting behind the net-rais- 
ers first ‘‘ prodded” him with a sharp stick, and the air 
escaped from tiie body with an explosive sound. Rapidly 
he pulled the threads over the body and contemptuously 
to-sed the fish to the man who acted as the butcher. 
With one slash of the knife down the abdomen and one 
sweep of the blade the entrails disappeared in the barrel, 
and the fish was again contemptuously tossed into the 
packing box. 

All whitefish come up dead. Their struggle cannot 
last beyond one second ; they are so timid that fright 
kills them. Their flesh is hard when grown in these 
deep waters, but I could not eat them when cooked on 
the boat—the flesh was too fresh. Even at the hotel, 
the fish taken fresh from the dock have a fishy taste 
when they arrive at the table, which argues either bad 
cooking or improper curing of the animal. It cannot be 
said that whitefish are so plentiful as is desirable, or as 
they were formerly. They are exterminated mercilessly 


He was fearfully 


by the pound-net fishermen, who, instead of releasing the 
young and one-third grown whitefish from the nets, as 
they are hauled in, throw the entire catch in the bout. 
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The little fellows are then thrown overboard dead. 
some of the great fisheries along the lakes I have seen 
10,000 and 15,000 little whitefish, varying in size to six 
inches, literally covering the surface of the water along 
the shore. The trouble seems to be that the States as- 
sume control of the northern lake-fisheries, and not the 
Government. ‘There ought to be a law punishing this 


wholesale destruction of young fishes—this violation of | 


the natural laws as well. Not only are the fishes exter- 


At | 


minated, but the water becomes polluted and the white- | 


fish are driven away from their accustomed shoals. 
natural consequence, the bordering States are obliged to 
go to the expense of propagating young whitefish, and 
the National Government has several hatcheries for the 
same purpose as well. I presume that 50,000,000 of the 
young fry are annually planted in the great lakes to off- 
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As might be expected, few know how to cook fish 
where they are caught. ‘The cooking along the shores 
of Lake Superior is simply vile, and fish particularly 
taste worse on the table than in the raw state. The 
Indians can cook the fish very palatably. They roll 
them in newspapers with scales on and entrails in and 
bake them in ovens. The flesh then cleared from the 
rubbish, has the flavor of all the animal juices, and is 
delicious. 

The captain gave me the Indian legend of the origin of 
the whitefish : A woman was taking a ride on the back 
of a swan across the Sault Ste. Marie in search of her 
children. She choked the swaa while clinging to him, 
and the bird promptly dashed out her brains on the 
rocks. These were eaten by small fishes, which grew fat 
and became whitefish, and thereafter formed a plentiful 
food supply for the reds. 

Pound-netting in this vicinity for whitefish is done 
principally by small fishermen among the islands. There 
are no great pound-fisheries here, such as exist in the 
sections of lakes without islands. Here the channels 
among the islands are admirably adapted for the gill- 
nets. The pound-nets are here used along the shores in 
cold weather only. Mr. A. Booth, in the American Field, 
has this to say of the pound-~et : ‘‘ The manner in which 
the fish enter the net is easily understood. Swimming 
alongshore, it sees before it the fence-like wail of the 
lead, which shows white and clear in the water. The 
meshes of the lead are from six to eight inches in width, 
and the whitefish could pass directly through them if it 
tried to do so; but being turned by the appearance of 
the netting, though not yet thoroughly frightened, it 
follows its natural and invariable instinct and continues 
toward deeper water. Following along the line of the 
lead, it finds itself in front of the tunnel. Into this it 
would go were it not for the hearts—(that part of the net 
on hoops in form of a tunnel). It is contrary to white- 
fish judgment to swim back along the lead the way it 
came down, as that would be to work toward shallower 
water. It therefore turns and swims to one side or the 
other, and presently encounters the wall of the heart, 
presenting a mesh only five inches in diameter. Begin- 
ning to be a little frightened now, and thinking that after 
all it may be better to go back the way it came in, it 


| follows along the wall of the heart until it again sees in 


| front of it the fateful white wall of the lead. 


Quite 


shaken by this discovery, the fish again turns toward 


set the diabolical destruction by pound-net fishermen. | 
These youngsters are left to themselves without the guid- | 


ing influence of a parent. They are not put in on th» 
shoals which are the natural feeding-grounds for the in- 
fants, but are let loose in deep or shore water indiffer- 
ently, to become the prey of voracious fishes. One of 
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deep water, and after a round or two like this,it becomes 
utterly demoralized, shuts its eyes and makes a run for 
the tunnel. Here the meshes have tightened down to 
four inches. Despair fills the bosom of the doomed fish. 
A blind rush forward as a dernier ressort, and it shoots 
through into the pot. A sigh of relief, a deep dive, and 
it finds itself at the bottom in company with many others, 


the most astounding acts of the United States Fish Com- | who look out through the stubborn bars of the meshes, 


mission, which smacks of the grossest 
ignorance of the nineteenth century, 
was the planting of millions of eels in 
the upper lakes. These fellows dote 
on young whitefish and all kinds of 
innocent fish. One of their most 
common tragedies is to impale the 
female whitefish with their sharp 
snouts, and suck out the eggs. Con- 
gress should pass one law to suppress 
the depredations of pound-net fisher- 
men, and one to suppress a fish com- 
mission which puts eels among food 
fishes. 
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which are often only three, or even two and one-half 
inches. The whitefish here resigns itself to fate, and in 
the society of roughly shouldering sturgeons, groveling 
bullheads and inquisitive perch, it remains a tender 
captive until the arrival of the fishermen. 

After the Bowlin had received whitefish for some time, 
the big lake-trout began to come up. The most of these 
were alive, and the fishermen broke their spines to facili- 
tate the disentangling process. All varieties of trout 
came up. There was the noble red-fileshed fellow known 
‘as the Mackinaw or North-shore trout, very much resem- 
bling the brook-trout. There was the yellow-fleshed fel- 
low which is denominated the lake or salmon trout, and 
is most commonly found on American tables. It is the 
typical fish of our fresh-water fishes, and perhaps the 
best of all table-fishes. It enters more largely into our 
food supply, no doubt, than any other fish. Then there 
is the sisermet, a hybrid, I should say, between the two 
mentioned. His flesh is almost white, but of very deli- 
licate flavor. The fishermen call him a “ half-breed,” 
and angrily throw him across the boat, because, I be- 
lieve, of their contempt for the half-breed Indians. 

I got tired at last of nets, butchery, and rapidly de- 
moralizing remarks of the fishermen, and, as the sky 
cleared at intervals, sat on the rail aft, smoked the last 
of my New York cigars and watched the changing 
scenery. After the fish were all in, the net was laid as 
fast as the Boutin could steam three miles. Then we 
began a tour of the islands to visit the fishing-camps and 
learn of the prospects. As soon as the island fisheries 
begin with pound-netting, the tug is required to collect 
their fish daily. At night, when we returned, the log 
showed over one hundred miles for the day, and we had 
been favored with a glorious ride on a bounding sea, 
past all of the Apostle Islands, with an exhilarating, 
though, at times, very rainy, breeze. 

Bayfield collects about 800 tons of fish annually, and 
the annual catch of Lake Superior is, doubtless, not over 
6,000 tons. 


——— 


An Austrian physician says that nine times out of ten 
headache can be instantly cured by swallowing a spoon- 
ful of salt dissolved in a quantity of water sufficient to 
enable the sufferer to drink it. It is said to be both 
quick and effectual. 


WANTED, AN APPETITE. 


By A Famity Doctor. 


WE medical men of the present ‘‘ enlightened age” are 
apt to look with a little disdain upon the respected practi- 
tioners of the last century, and despise in some measure 
their restricted knowledge of the laws of disease, their 
limited means of diagnosis—if diagnosis it could always 
be called—and their simple methods of treatment. Scores 
of scientific instruments and appliances, now in daily use, 
had not then been even dreamt of, while the deadly little 
lancet was in the heyday of its glory. The sign of a 
barber’s shop was not then simply a painted pole, but a 
pole supporting an old cracked plate, and wrapped 
around with a blood-stained bandage, to tell the pass- 
crs-by that the barber-chirurgeon had just finished with 
one patient, and was ready and willing to operate on an- 
other. Nor did the passers-by fail to take the hint. ‘‘I 
was up rather late last night,” they would say, ‘and 
I feel it would do me good to lose a little blood.” ‘* My 
head aches so dreadfully,” another would remark, ‘‘and 
I haven’t a morsel of an appetite. Bother that lobster 
salad——” and in he would go next. And thus it was, if 
a man felt drowsy of a morning, or tired and not himself, 
or if his bones ached with the cold, or if he had been 
injudicious in his eating, round the corner he would 
hurry to the shop of Mr. Suds, and presently emerge 
again a new man—so he thought, at least. Nowadays we 
know better, and instead of rushing to be bled when fel- 
ing rather out of sorts, we have recourse to a bottle of 
seltzer, or better still, toast-and-water. 

Yet, although we have but little respect for those old- 
fashioned doctors, and their odd, old-fashioned ways, we 
cannot help admitting that they were wonderfully success- 
ful in the treatment of many very complicated diseases, 
and I am greatly inclined to think that the secret of this 
success may, in a great measure, be attributed to the fact 
that they invariably paid the most unremitting attention 
to the state of the stomach, and whole digestive system 
of their patients. 

As long as a man can eat, there cannot be very much 
the matter with him, is a saying which is more common 
than truthful. Iam not going to deny that there is a 
spice of fact in it, but the converse is much more near 
to the truth ; if a man does not or cannot eat, or if he 
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-luys but an indifferent knife and fork, there is certainly 
something radically wrong with him. It is just as true 
of a man as it is of a horse, if he is not a good feeder you 
cannot expect to get very much out of him, and he as- 
suredly will not be a long liver. It is as true of the vege- 
table as of the animal kingdom. That flower will bloom 
the most sweetly and luxuriantly, that fruit tree will be 
the most prolific, which is b: st situated either by nature 
or art for receiving an abundance of vegetable nutriment, 
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always provided it is not put on short allowance of those | 


best of digestive stimulants, sunshine and fresh air. 
“Wanted, an Appetite.” 
one of the wants of the age. 


Yes, it is, [am sorry to say, 
And nine out of every ten 


of you who yawn wearily over an untasted breakfast have | 


but yourselves to blame. What, think you, does that truls 
great man, Erasmus Wilson, call such as you ?—Madmen 
And he goes on to say in his own honest, sturdy language : 
‘** Society puts no restraint on such madmen as these ; 
they are permitted to walk at large and become the found- 
ers of a poor, puny, miserable, consumptive race ; a race, 


mind ye, that in a more primitive state of society would | 


be weeded from the stalwart crop, and hung up to the 
branch of the nearest tree.” 

Now I will not go so far as to say that all great men 
have been good feeders, but all that I ever knew have 
been so. 

No matter whether it was for brain these men were 
celebrated, or for muscle, they were one and all hear y 
eaters—thongh, mind you, far from being gluttons, or 
even epicures. Epicureanism I consider is the sign of a 
narrow, weakling mind. You must feed the mill to keep 
it going ari¢ht, but if you clog it you stop it. 

I never saw a man enjoy breakfast or luncheon more 
thoroughly than my esteemed friend, the late Sir James 
Simpson, but how his wit and humor flowed on while he 
ate and drank ! 
of his conversation ! How joke followed upon joke, and 
anecdote upon anecdote, and how his bright eyes used to 
twinkle, until his very fun became infections, and mirth 
provoked an appetite in you, and when you rose from 
the table you would say to yourself, if not to any one 
else, that you never enjoyed a meal so much in your life 
before. 

Even Byron was not so ethereal as some of his admirers 
might wish. He affected abstemiousness as he affected 
wickedness ; he fed well at home, and then went out to 
dine on biscuits and soda-water. 

And what is true of men of brain, is equally as true of 
men of muscle. Budd, the great cricketer and athlete, 
who at the ripe age of seventy used to play at public 
matches, was moderate in both eating and drinking, but 
second to none in the real enjoyment of his food.- My 


friend Gordon Cumming, the lion-hunter—now, alas! | 


dead and gone—rises up before my mind as I write, a 
man of noble mien, of giant frame, and just as brilliant 
in conversation as he was strikingly handsome in ap- 
pearance ; and I declare to you honestly, reader, it would 
have made you hungry only to see that man eat. Donald 
Dinnie, the champion Scottish athlete and strongest man 
in the world, has always enjoyed the best of appetites, 
and never, I believe, forgot to make a good breakfast. 
But Donald needs no dainty dish to provoke his appetite. 
Meat I don’t think he ever touches. Perhaps he goes 
the length of a sheep’s head on Sunday; but oatmeal 
and milk is, or used to be, his staple food. And he pos- 
sesses the frame of a Hercules and the ruddiest of ruddy 
health. 

The bravest men I ever met, whether sailors or soldiers, 
were men who never were in want of an appetite ; the best 


How very pleasant was the even ripple | 


writers, the best politicians, ay, and the best and most elo- 
quent preachers, were men who never wanted an appetite, 
and who wouldn’t be put off with tea instead of dinner 
on any consideration. 

P—W (power equal to weight) is as true a formula as 
applied to the animal economy as it is to mechanics. As 
the food you eat and easily assimilate, so will your rim 
be, so will your verre, so your ability to work by hand or 
head, so too your health, and ergo your power of enjoying 
life. Life, indeed, may be likened to a balance—imagino 
yourself in one seale and your food or appetite in the 
other; if the latter isn’t able to support you and keep 
the balance nicely trimmed, down you go for a dead cer- 
tainty. 

Well, then, if I have already convinced you that P—W, 
that according to the loss of substance of our muscles 
and brains, which is continually going on (a loss which 
the most evanescent thought or slightest action tends to 


| increase), so must the amount of our food be—if I havo 
| done this, one-half of the good which I humbly hope 


may accrue from a perusal of this paper is already ac- 
complished. 

** Wanted, an Appetite.” Let us see now what are the 
sort of people who generally complain of want of appe- 
tite, and if we can find the cause of the want, we may 
possibly be able to suggest a remedy. They may easily 
and conveniently be divided into two great classes—viz. : 
those who are themselves in a great measure to blame, 
and those whose lack of appetite is more their misfortune 
than their fault. 

To the first class belong, usually, people who have 
more money than brains, the pampered sons and daugh- 


| ters of fortune, who have no real stake in life's game, and 


who spend their days in pleasure-hunting as butterflics 


| float from flower to flower, and are not happy after all. 


It may not be uninteresting for this class of folks to know 
that ennui is really a disease—a worrying, wearying, life- 
shortening disease, and the originator of very many other 
; notably, dyspepsia, which may well be called 
the beginning of the end. The temptation to such peo- 
ple as these to become epicurean, and to look upon dining 
or supping as the event of the day, is very great. Break- 
fast with them is a mere passover. Commend me to tle 
man or woman either, whe can eat a good breakfast. 

‘* The longer I live,”’ says Sydney Smith, ‘‘ the more I 
am convinced that the apothecary is of more importance 
than Seneca, and that half the unhappiness in the world 
proceeds from little stoppages, from a duct choked up, 
from fcod pressing in the wrong place, from a vexed duo- 
denum, or an agitated pylorus. Instance—my friend 
sups late ; he eats some strong soup, then a lobster, then 


diseases ; 


| some tart, and he dilutes these excellent varieties with 


wine. The next day I call upon him. He is going to 
sell his house in London—retire to the country. He is 
alarmed for his eldest daughter’s health. His expenses 
are hourly increasing, and nothing but a timely retreat 
ean save him from ruin. All this is the lobster ; and 
when over-excited nature has had time to manage this 
testaceous incumbrance, the daughter recovers, and tho 
finances are in good order, and every rural idea effectu- 
ally excluded from the mind.” 

This may seem funny, but it’s fact. Treatment of such 
cases: moderation, temperance, and a hobby—have a 
hobby of some sort by all means, and stick to it—go in 
for gardening, farming, rabbits, dogs, cats, canaries, or 
riding and driving. 

My second class comprises the great army of toiling 
men and women—those who have to work wearily in life’s 
vineyard “ from the rising of the sun till the going down 
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of the same,” and who often have to strive or starve for 
bread and bare existence. And often must the head ache 
and the eyes be heavy, and the appetite fail, and the 
spirits sink to zero. 

Those who are confined for long hours in close rooms, 
in towns or cities, especially deserve our commiseration, 
and a few simple rules for their guidance may form an 
appropriate ending for this paper : 

1. Rise early—not later than seven in Summer and 
half-past_in Winter. 

2. On no account whatever neglect the daily matu- 
tinal bath, either tepid or cold water, soaping the whole 
body, and finish off with a rough towel ; then take time 
to dress. 

3. If weakly, don’t go out on an empty stomach, but 
give yourself time after breakfast for a good long walk 
in the open air, 

4, Eat what you have a mind to for breakfast, but it is 
just as well to remember that eggs are more digestible 
lightly boiled, and chops nnderdone. If your digestion 
is weak, the tea ought to be so too, but plenty of milk 
won't hurt. 


; have a good appetite and live long. 
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Aérated or stale (two-day-old) bread is better than 
new. 

6. If engaged all day, it is much better to have lunch- 
eon, and defer dining until the work is over. 

7. I pray you avoid alcoholic stimulants. If absolutely 
necessary, sherry, if good, is probably the best, or weak 
brandy-and-water. 

8. A cup of pure good coffee is an excellent appetizer 
before dinner, but is positively injurious after. 

9. One’s dinner should be slowly partaken of, and so 
abundant as to cause one to feel afterward on good terms 
with himself and all the world. ‘‘ Unqniet meals make 
bad digestions.” 

10. Avoid taking medicine as a rule, unless under dire 
necessity. A dinner-pill of simply rhubarb and ginger 
may be useful, and ten drops of dilute nitro-hydrochloric 
acid taken a short time before a meal in a little water often 
does good. 

11. Good rest at night is indispensable if you would 
Narcotics are medi- 
cated death. Earn your night's rest by plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air, by the magic of the matutinal tub, 


5. Always eat leisurely and masticate the food well. | and by moderation and temperance in all things. 
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Was it in the -clden Summer, or the bloom of English May, 
Hampton Cuourt, Whitehall, or Windsor, where he stood that far- 
off day? 


Sunshine through the palace-windows touched, perhaps, the 
glassy floor; 

Slow behind the silken hangings swung unheard the closing 
door— 


And where courtly Mynheer Anton waited with his canvas set, 
All the sheaf of brushes ready, and colors fresh and wet— 


There trod slow the kingly Stuart, with his calm and gracious 
smile ‘ 

(Yet his eyes, methinks, were mournful with a shadow all the 
while.) 


And he posed before the-Master; graciously was pleesed to stand, 
Gathering the cloak around him with one whi:¢ and slender hand ; 


Fretting with his gloves a little. ‘‘ If Your Majesty will please— 
Toward the light—a trifle further—so! the head turned just at 
ease |” 


So he stands here on the canvas! On his shoulder, wrought in 
gold, 
Blazes broad the flaring sun across the sombre satin’s fold; 


Loose and soft the waving lovelocks frame the face so pale and 
clear, 

And half hidden in their darkness, gleams the pearl-drop in his 
ear, 

Just above the great lace collar that it touches, Can you see, 

Gazing on this stately image, all the end of majesty ? 


Saw Mynheer Vandyke the shadow in this pensive Stuart face— 
Shadow of the doom before him—fated son of fatal race ? 


In the dimness, where the rustling tapestries behind him fall, 
All the dusk is thick with horror from the scaffold of Whitehall. 


And he talked, perhaps, with tones just lowered to the courtier's 
key; 
Talked of art, and touched on music, and the latest poetry; 


And the King’s thoughts went a-roving—who shall guess how 
| far astray ? 
Through the wooded glades of Hampton, on through London’s 
streets of gray; 


Back beyond the kingly trammels, overlapping care and pain, 
To the years of princely pleasure, to the old, mad days in, Spain; 


Singing love-songs to Maria, dreaming dreams that linger yet— 
Maiden smiles and married kisses on the lips of Henriette; 


Weary tanglement of intrigue, frowning faces hard and grim; 
Iron gates of doom that ever slowly—slowly—close on him; 


Glimpses of the boyish Steenie, of the mad Duke loved too well— 
Sullen echoes, slowly booming from the cannon of Rochelle! ,.; 


Bitterness of baffled power; hopes that slide from out his hand, 
Surely as within the hour-glass slip the measured grains of sand | 


Oh, the pity of it all! And all was over long ago; 
Dead the Stuart’s clouded glory, under Windsor’s payement low. 


Dream your dreams—he keeps his secret; not a word those,lips 


may tell, 

Of the subtle threads of memory—of the dark tlic ughts hidden 
well, 

Drop your brushes, Master Anton! you have nobly wrought, £ 
ween ; 

Though you paint no more for ever, this shall keep your memory 
green; 


Evermore the world shall pity, gazing in these kingly eyes— 
Evermore shall praise the master in whose touch such magic lies! 


Once he bade all men “ Remember !”— you forbid them to forget! 


You and I, no seers, can see it, by the torchlight of the Past— | Charles the King and Charles the Martyr by this day’s work liveth 


But the cunning Master only knew the shades the sunshine cast. 


yet! G, A. Davis. 
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Ir # notorious that, in the theatre, the ladies in the 


the female portion of an audience is much more inter- 


audience pay much more attention to the ladies on the | ested in the cut of an actress’s gown than in the fashion 
stage than they do to the men. There are a few what | of the best beard that ever graced the face of mankind. 
we may term superior-looking actors, at whose broad | The photograph of the actor is not the sought-for com- 
chests and well-built limbs ladies do deign to look, but ! modity such as is that of the actress. 
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“HARRIS LIFTED THE CANTEEN HIGH ABOVE HIS HEAD, AND WITH THE WORDS, ‘NO, NO, FOR BARBARA’S SAKE I WILL NOT,’ 
HE HURLED If TO THE FAR END OF THE ROOM.” 


BARBARA REDWOOD. 
By W. SETON. 


Or a June morning, at an hour when most of the | trout-stream. But early as it was, it was the time for 
Summer residents at Oceola, Conn., were still asleep, ; thrushes and orioles to pipe their sweetest melodies, and 
Robert Carleton stole out of his mother’s villa, and | he could not help thinking how much of Nature’s poetry 
with a fishing-rod in his hand, wended his way down | is lost to those who lie abed until after sunrise. 
the long hill, at the bottom of which flows a babbling “This time a year ago,” he said, ‘‘I was enjoying 
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myself at the Eaux Bonnes, in the beautiful Pyrénées, 
and I was only a few hours away from Pau. Yet I must 
confess that my native land has some enchanting spots, 
2nd this is one of them.” 

Mr. Carleton was entering his twenty-sixth year, and 
it is likely enough, had his father not bequeathed him a 
fortune, that he might have made his home in America 
and become a useful citizen, instead of spending a good 
part of the year abroad, either in Paris or the south of 
France, doing nothing except amuse himself; and wher- 
ever he went his boon companions were among the 
je unesse doreée. 

There were moments, however, when Carleton’s con- 
science smote him, and when he regretted that he was 
not a better man. And sometimes, when his doting 
mother would praise him and call him all that was 
good, he would inwardly smile and say: ‘‘ How little do 
mothers know what sort of lives their sons are leading !” 

Among the young ladies who had come to pass the 
season at Oceola were at least a dozen charming ones, 
and it might have been thought that Carleton would 
have found pleasure in their society. But while he was 
always courteous, and not unwilling now and then to 
take part in a game of lawn-tennis, he usually wore an 
abstracted air, as if his thoughts were far away. And 
this morning, although he feels in pretty good spirits, 
he wishes his mother had not persuaded him to come 
home. 

“Tt is so much pleasanter in Europe,” he said, when 
be got to the stream and cast his fly toward a foam- 
covered eddy on the further side of it. 

The spot at which he had aimed was partly over- 
shadowed by the drooping branch of the dogwood-tree, 
and between its leaves his fly became entangled. How 
provoking! A trout was no doubt waiting for the fly to 
drop into the eddy below. 
free it from the Inckless branch, and he had nearly lost 
“Thee will break 


Vainly Carleton strove to 


his temper when a voice exclairned : 
thy line. Let me do it.” 

Looking across the stream, Carleton discovered a tall 
young woman, of a striking appearance, standing with a 
book in her hand at the foot of an oak. While he was 
staring at her in amazement, she advanced to the edge 
of the water, deftly disentangled his fly, then walked 
away along a path which led toa high road not far off, 
neither smiling nor blushing in the least as he thanked 
her for what she had done. 

‘*How unlike she is to a paysanne of the Basses Pyré- 
nées [ thought our angler, as he watched her graceful 
figure disappearing through the trees. And he resolved, 
if he ever met her again, that he would say something 
more to her. 

Well, Mr. Carleton met Barbara Redwood again, within 
a week. It was on a Sunday afternoon. He had entered 
the abandoned, dilapidated Quaker meeting-house, which 
s‘ands in a lonely spot about a mile south of Oceola, and 
with an ancient graveyard over against it. The forlorn 
old building—home of many a woodehuck and ground- 
sjuirrel—is said to be haunted, and Carleton could not 
help thinking that it was the likeliest place to meet a 

ist that he had ever visited. The broad - spreading 
chestnut-trees, Which form a cirele round about it, shut 
out the rays of the sun even at noontide, and as he 
passed across the threshold its interior was more than 
commonly gloomy, for a thunder-gust was approaching, 
ond the sky was being rapidly covered by angry clouds. 
But Carleton had no umbrella. There would not be time 
to reach home before the storm began. 

** And here,” he said, *‘ will be at least a little shelter.” 


| fashion was everything he wore. 


| expression of alarm stole over her countenance. 


Presently, while he was looking 
he was startled by a voice, saying : 

‘If thee wishes to escape a wetting, over here is the 
only place.” 

‘**T declare !” he inwardly exclaimed, as he turned to- 
ward the northeast corner of the ruin —‘‘I declare! there 
she is again.” 

Yes, it was Barbara Redwood, seated on the only bench 
which remained, while above her head the worm-eaten 
shingles looked as if they might still afford some protec- 
tion against the weather. 

s Why, I came here hoping to meet a ghost, but in- 
stead of a ghost I meet you. A pleasant surprise,” said 
Carleton, smiling and lifting his hat as he drew near. 

Our friend was faultlessly dressed. Of the latest 
Even the conventional 
rosebud was not wanting in his buttonhole. But pre- 
sently, while Barbara’s eyes were resting upon him, an 
Her 
father and mother, both orthodox Friends, were lying 


curiously about him, 


| side by side in the cemetery near by. 


Beneath this very roof they had for years sat in silence 
at meeting, and now they appeared to rise up lifelike be- 
fore her, as if to warn her anew against the spirit of the 
world. But Carleton’s face expressed nothing but pleas- 
ure as he sat down beside her. He was glad that he had 
left his umbrella at home, and he hoped that it might 
rain for an hour. 

‘**So thee has heard that this place was haunted ?” said 
Barbara, gazing up at the rafters. 

* Yes ; and I'd give a good deal to meet a ghost. 
nobody ever did meet one. Did you ? 


But 
It’s all non 
sense !” answéred Carleton. 

‘Thee should not speak thus,” said Barbara, half re- 
proachfully, and dropping her eyes full upon him. ‘The 
old folks, who used to sit in silence here, may hear 
thee.” 


This remark might have made Carleton smile had any 
of the young ladies whom he was accustomed to associate 


with uttered it. But he had never before met with a 
young woman like Barbara Redwood. She was some- 
thing quite new to him, and her calm, intellectual visage 
commanded his respect. At the same time Barbara was 
not homely. She was dressed in white, with a pretty 
blue ribbon tied in a bow round her neck ; her wavy, 
} rown hair, neatly parted above a high, benevolent brow, 
fell in glossy ringlets down her shoulders, while her 
deep-set gray eyes had in them a world of pensiveness 


| and love, and even as he was gazing into their depths, to 


his surprise, they moistened with tears. 

**No doubt in yonder graveyard aré buried some whom 
you once dearly loved,” spoke Carleton, after a brief 
silence, for he naturally thought that she was grieving 
for the dead. 

** Yes,” answered Barbara ; ‘‘ several generations of my 
family are sleeping there. But they are all at peace, It 
is not for them that we need to mourn.” 

‘Well, except to escape from a shower, I should never 
visit this melancholy spot,” he continued. ‘ Why, Il 
ery, too, if I were to stay here long enough.” 

**T don’t believe thee shed 
life,” said Barbara. 

“That is almost the truth —a/most,” said Carleton, 
twirling his silken mustache and leaning closer to her, 
for big raindrops, driven in by the wind, were beginning 
to graze his right ear. In another moment commenced 
a succession of blinding flashes of lightning and deafen- 
ing thunder-peals, accompanied by such a furious, howl- 
ing blast, that you might almdst have feared that the 


has ever a tear in t 
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rickety structure would be torn from its foundations and 
go sailing up into the clouds. 

During the quarter of’ an hour that the storm lasted, 
neither Barbara nor Carleton spoke a word. But when 
the din came to an end, Barbara quickly remarked : 

“Well, if thee has shed so very few tears, thee must 
have led an uncommonly happy existence.” 

‘** So I have,” said Carleton. ‘* And as soon as the Sum- 
mer is over—and, dear knows, I wish it was over now—I 
am going back to my paradise.” 

“Thy paradise! Pray, where may it be ?” ejaculated 
Barbara. ‘‘ Does thee mean New York ?—or does thee 
mean Boston ?” . 

‘**No, indeed! I mean the sunny south of France. 
And Tintend to buy a chateau there, and I will keep a 
pack of hounds of my own next Winter, and play Grand 
Seigneur.” 

** And is that all thee cares about doing ?” said Barbara, 
lifting her eyebrows. ‘‘ Why, that is play ; that is not 
work,” 

**Of course not. Why—why should I work ? I have 
everything that I want.” 

Barbara shook her head and fetched a sigh, while 
Carleton thought to himself, ‘‘ What an odd thing she 
is! I wonder what she takes me for ?” 

‘Oh, if one like thee,” she went on, presently, ‘‘a gen- 
tleman with wealth and education, would only espouse 
the great cause—the cause which has so great need of 
helpers—thee might do so much good—thee might bring 
so many blessings upon thy head.” 

‘* What on earth is she talking about ?” thought Carle- 
ton, more and more mystified, for Barbara looked so 
serious, she spoke so earnestly. 

‘* While thee is amusing thyself, idling away thy best 
years,” pursued Barbara, ‘oh, think of the many—the 
thousands who are falling a prey to the greatest evil of 
our times. Why not devote thy money and thy manhood 
to fighting that evil—that horrible monster which is de- 
stroying so many homes ?” 

‘* Be so kind as to explain what you mean,” said Carle- 
ton, stamping his feet, which were a little wet, and more 
than one raindrop, too, had trickled down his neck, for 
the shower had been uncommonly severe. 

‘‘The evil I am speaking of,” answered Barbara, ‘is 
intemperance, Alas! if thee only knew how many fami- 
lies it has brought to misery, how many hearts——” 

She did not complete the sentence, but buried her 
face in her hands, while Robert Carleton could not help 
pitying her. 

‘For who knows,” he thought to himself, ‘ but her 
father, or brother, or perchance a lover, may have fallen 
a victim to dissipation !” Yet it was difficult not to smile 
at Barbara’s naive’é, in asking him—him who belonged 
to so many social clubs— to become an apostle of temper- 
ance. She was certainly an interesting young woman. 
He had never met her like before, but she evidently 
knew little about the world. ‘‘ Now that the shower is 
over,” he said, presently, rising up, ‘‘had we not better 
make for our homes? It is rather damp in here.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara Redwood, uncovering her face, 
‘let us be going. It is time for me to the 
Widow Greene’s cow.” 

“T hope you have not far to walk, for it will be quite 
muddy after such a rain.” 

‘About two miles. But I have thick shoes. And, 
by-the-way,” she added, as Carleton shook her hand, 
“the brook which runs by Mrs. Greene’s store has more 
trout in it than the brook where I met thee fishing a few 


days ago.” 
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‘‘Tndeed ! Well, pray how do you get to it ?” 

‘Follow the road which leads to Putnam’s Cove until 
thee comes to another road branching off to the right. 
This will bring thee to an old store, which is owned by 
Mrs. Greene. I keep store for her, and the brook flows 
through her orchard.” 

“T will try my luck in that stream within a week,” 
said Carleton ; ‘and I thank you for telling me about it.” 

**No thanks,” answered Barbara, while he still held 
her by the hand. ‘‘If fishing is any pleasure to thee, I 
am only too glad to let thee know where the fish may be 
found.” 

“Well, au revoir, Miss Redwood, au revoir ;” and with 
this, he made a polite bow and went away, saying to him- 
self: ‘* By Jove! I have had a nice little adventure for a 
Sunday afternoon.” 

The foilowing Tuesday, Carleton took his way to the 
brook of which Barbara had spoken, and the thought of 
meeting her again was a pleasant one. Her frankness 
and innocent speeches were so refreshing, that he was 
curious to learn more about her. Barbara had told him, 
too, what nobody else had ventured to tell him, namely, 
that the life he was leading was idle and aimless, and 
that he might do something better and nobler than hunt 
foxes and play at polo. And he could not but acknow- 
ledge that she was right. ‘And I admire her pluck for 
telling me,” he said. 

When Carleton arrived at the Widow Greene’s storo 
he halted, and was looking around for a shady spot 
where he might hitch his nag, when Barbara showed 
herself at the threshold. 

** Good - morning,” 


she said, in her mild, pleasant 
voice. 


‘*What an indefatigable angler thee is!” 

*‘Humph! our American Summers are so frightfully 
hot that what better can a fellow do than saunter along 
a shady stream and meditate ?” said Carleton, advancing 
toward her. Then, taking Barbara’s hand, which she 
had not offered to him—and her indifference piqued him 
somewhat— he pressed it, and added: ‘‘I hope, Miss 
Redwood, that you have experienced no ill effeets from 
the unwholesome resting-place where I found you mus- 
ing day before yesterday.” 

‘*No, indeed. I love to go there,” answered Barbara. 
**At that unfrequented spot I feel more than anywhero 
else the influence of the Holy Spirit.” 

** Well, I believe it is not good for you to go there too 
often,” said Carleton, who fancied that her cheeks were 
paler than on Sunday. 

“Do let me have thy horse taken to the barn,” said 
Barbara, who hoped to change the subject. And pres- 
ently, in response to her call, a barefooted urchin made 
his appearance, sucking a stick of candy. Barbara told 
him what to do with the animal, after which she turned 
her attention to another little boy, who was clamoring 
for some peanuts. 

Carleton smiled when he saw her patting his curly 
head, while he stuffed the nuts into his pocket. She 
seemed to be giving him a gentle reproof, for he looked 
sheepish, and in a moment he scampered off, crying : 

‘No, no, I'll not play truant any more.” 

**T hope Mrs. Greene does a prosperous business,” 
said Carleton, advancing nearer the counter and casting 
his eyes upon the rather empty shelves. 

‘*T am sorry to say that business is not what it used to 
be,” replied Barbara. ‘‘ Why, before her late husband 


became—became unfortunate, this was the best store in 
the township.” 

“T hope you do not find your occupation hero too 
confining,” pursued Carleton. 
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‘-T cannot complain,” said Barbara. Then, not wish- | 
ing to talk about herself, she added: ‘‘ But will thee | 
not have a drink of water? Thee feels the heat.” 

Carleton was fanning himself with his straw hat. 

‘‘Thank you, I will,” he replied. 


' and the Eaux Bonnes. 
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next hour weighed almost a pound, and this capture 
satisfied him, for he wound up his line, and throwing 
himself down under the shade of a beach-tree, he allowed 
his thoughts to wander off to distant Pau and Biarritz 
What an easy, voluptuous life 


POOR ALSACE ! 


In a few minutes Barbara came back from the well | 
with a pitcher - full of delicious water. Then, after he | how many a mother had endeavored to win him for her 


had slaked his thirst, she showed him the path leading to 
the brook, and wished him good luck. 


| how was he using this power ? 
The biggest trout which our friend caught during the | 


his had been! Courted and flattered wherever he went, 


daughter! What a power his money gave him! Yet 
Was it wisely or fool- 


ishly ? It was only here in Oceola that he had met » 
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person, and she a country maiden, who had made bold 
to tell him that he ought to be a worker instead of a 


drone. 


‘* Barbara Redwood,” thought Carleton, ‘‘ may dress | 
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there were tears in them 
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But while she delivered the widow's message her eyes 
rested on the floor, for she did not wish him to see tnat 
Then, returning with Carleton 
to the upper story, she introduced him to Mrs. Greene 


plainly, and she may know little about what is called | as the generous fisherman, after which Barbara went 


society, yet she possesses a deal of character, 


much more in- 
teresting to me 
than many a 
lady who would 
consider her- 
self infinitely 
above her in 
social rank.”’ 
When his 
watch told him 
that it was 
noon, Carleton 
went slowly 
back to the 
store, where he 
found Barbara 
adding up 
some figures in 
an account- 
book. She 
raised her eyes 
as he accosted 
her, and then 
showed her 
the big trout. 
“T haven't 
had such very 
bad luck, have 
I?” he said; 
“and as it was 
you who told 
me about this 
stream, I hope 
that you will 
not refuse to 
accept the fish 
in my creel.” 
“Oh, Mrs. 
Greene will be 
delighted to 
get them,” an- 
swered Bar- 
bara, throwing 
merely a glance 
at the speckled 
beauties. Then 
as her eyes 
dropped on the 
account-b oo k 
again, @ very 
mournful ex- 
pression stole 
over her face, 
at which Castle- 
ton wondered. 


“But I do not give the fish to Mrs. Greene,” he said, 
“TI give them to you, and I wish they were all like this 


big fellow.” 


“Let me show them to the widow,” 
fetching a sigh. And now taking the creel, she ascended 
a staircase which led to the floor above. 

Barbara shortly reappeared, and said that Mrs. Greene 
would be very glad if he would favor her with a visit. 


said Barbara, after 


EDWIN FURREST,— SEE PAGE 685, 


of miles north from this place. 
every morning she comes to milk my cow, and then 


and is | below again to pore over the dreary account-book. 


‘As you per- 
ceive, I am 
pretty help- 
less,” spoke 
Mrs. Greene, 
as soon as 
Carleton had 
done bowing 
and making 
some compli- 
mentary re- 
marks about 
Oceola and its 
neighborhood. 
‘*T can scarce- 
ly move out of 
this chair, sir, 
owing to rheu- 
matics, and the 
Lord only 
knows what 
would become 
of me except 
for Barbara 
Redwood.” 

“IT fancy 
that she works 
pretty hard in 
the store, 
doesn’t she ?” 
said Carleton. 

‘**T guess she 
does. But it’s 
all by her own 
free will. No- 
body obliges 
her. Nor will 
she accept any- 
thing for her 
labor except 
my thanks. 
The fact is, 
Miss Redwood 
is an uncom- 
mon young 
woman. You 
must know, sir, 
that she isn’t 
badly off— at 
least for these 
parts. She’s 
an orphan, and 
lives with her 
uncle on a big 
farm a couple 


But bright and early 


all the rest of the day she keeps store. She is a graduate, 


too, of the Friends’ Academy in Providence, where they 


say she was a bright scholar. And young as she is—she 


isn’t over twenty-three—Barbara has founded a temper- 


ance society, which, however, doesn’t prosper as well as 
it ought, for the men folk about here—as, alas! every- 
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where else—are not fond of drinking pure, wholesome 
vo’ -2 if they can help it.””. Here Mrs. Greene shook her 
heal end murmured something to herself, then went on : 
**Tsn’t it strange, sir—isn’t it strange that sensible folk 
should take so much pleasure in swallowing ‘ pisen’? 
Alas! ‘twas drink that killed my poor dear husband. 
And good Barbara Redwood, too, has been brought to 
Oh, 


*ejaculated Carleton, edging his chair nearer. 


what a curse it is!” 


sorrow by drink. 
** Indeed ! 
hy”? 
peat this. Barbara had once a desperate love affair. Ben- 


pursued the widow. ‘But mind you, don't re- 


jamin Harris, a schoolteacher 


court to her and won her heart. 


from Providence, paid 
And he seemed at first 

girl. But at last, 
about a month and a half afore the day fixed for the wed- 
ding, Harris fell into evil ways. 


to be in every way worthy of such a 


good enough for him, and one day he went on a spree. 
And then what should he do but appear before his be- 
trothed in an intoxicated state! And the words he ut- 
tered, and disgraceful behavior, so 
disgusted Barbara, that when Harris came the next day 
to ask her forgiveness, she bade him begone, and never 


his shocked 


show his face to her again. 
she still loved him. And when he took her at her word, 
and went away to some other part of the country—there 
is a report that he went West—Barbara fell into a melan- 
And didn’t 
you notice, sir, a while ago, how red her eyes were ? 
Well, Harris used often to catch trout in the same brook 
where you have been fishing; and you, and the trout 
which you brought her, made her think of poor Ben.” 


But she spoke hastily, for 


choly, from which she isn't yet recovered. 


On one of the broad prairies of Western Kansas, with 


no settlement nearer than Pottawatomie town, and it was | 
forty miles away, stood a long, one-story building, in the | 


midst of a grove of cottonwood - trees. Here was the 


home of Richard Warren, a wealthy cattle-owner. A | 


bluff, rongh-leoking man he was. Always in top-boots, 


and with a pistol in his belt, he felt never at ease unless | 


on horseback ; and after the thoroughbred animal which 


He loved 
loves, for Cyclonia had been born during a fearful tor- 
nado, in which 


daughter Cyeclonia. her as a father seldom 


and more as it grew up of his dear, dead wife. 


Poor (¢ ‘yclonia ! 


ing on this vast, monotonous prairie, with only the hori- | 


zon to bound her vision. Yet, lonesome as it was, she 
made no complaint. Brought up all by herself, like her 
father she lived on horseback, and until lately she had not 
known how to read or write. She loved to gallop after 
the antelopes, with her long, black hair streaming in the 
wind ; no horse was too wild for her to mount, and the 
cowboys had christened her ‘‘ Daredevil Beauty.”” And 
if strength, rude health, grace and fearlessness may win 
our admiration, then, indeed, was Cyclonia a creature to 
be admired. But within the past twelvemonth a marked 
change had come over her; for she was no longer the 
heedless, rollicking maiden that she had been, and at this 
moment we find her standing alone on the edge of the 
Her favorite hound is not with her. 
not to care so much for the dog 
sO restless and full of fire 
ily toward the southwest. 
at all. 
upon, except the everlasting prairie ? 


She seems 

Her big, 
are turned 
She is gazing with a 


grove. 
as she used, 
brown eyes—once 
dre it 
pensive air at nothing For what is there to gaze 
But suddenly her 
The blood mounted 


to ler forehead, her lips became compressed, and darting 


face assumed another expression. 


| have, and it had made 


Pure water was no longer | 


| 
and 


her mother had been killed ; and the | 
child, seemingly saved by a miracle, reminded him more | 


one may be tempted to exclaim—dwell- | 


| now I cannot find it. 
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a savage glance at a photograph which she held—the 
photograph of a young woman not much older than her- 
self—she tore it into little pieces. Then, having duga 
hole in the sod with her heel, she buried the pieces as 
deep as she could, and stamped upon them with all her 
might. ‘‘ He shall never see her again—not even her like- 
said Cyclonia, presently, turning and going back 
to the house. 


ness,” 
Here, seated by one of the windows, was a 
man of perhaps eight-and-twenty. He had a refined, 
thoughtful countenance, and you might have said that 


| he was a person given to reading and meditation, and who 


was not born with any strong animal passions. But looks 
are deceiving. One mad, uncontrollable passion he did 
him its wretched slave. He seems 
are blue, and his hand shakes as 
which he has been reading. Yet 


to be cold, for his lips 
he lays aside the book 


| the room is not at all cold. 


*‘T hope you feel better, Mr. Harris,” spoke Cyclonia, 
drawing a chair near to his, and placing her hand gently 
on his arm. : 

‘* No better,” replied Harris. ‘‘I am not able to get rid 
of my gloom, and the temptation never leaves me for a 


moment. Nothing that I can do drives it away. A voice 


| whispers to me, ‘ Drink! drink !’ Oh, do you wonder 


that I am desperately low-spirited ?” 

‘* Well, cheer up, I beg you,” svoke the girl, in sooth- 
ing accents. ‘‘ You have done bravely. Why, it’s almost 
a week since you have touched a drop of anything except 
tea or coffee, and I call that a pretty long time for a per- 
son who used to be as intemperate as you say you ones 
were.” 

“Oh, miserable, good-for-nothing being that I am! 
what is to be my fate ?” murmured Harris, clasping his 
thin, white hands together with a look of despair. 

‘Well, now I won't let you eall yourself good-for-no- 
thing,” said Cyclonia, bending her face closer to his, 
while the light of love kindled in her eyes. ‘* Good 
! It seems te 


for-nothing ! why, you are ever so learned. 
Except for you, I should 


me that you know everything. 


| not have been able to read and do sums on the slate. 
he rode, there was nothing that he was so proud of as his | 


You have awakened in my heart a fondness for books, and 
we have read together two of Shakespeare's plays, and a 
part of the Bible ; and I know a good deal now about 
other countries besides America, and you have tauglit me 
In fact ’’— here Cyclonia’s voice faltered 

‘‘whatever—whatever may become of you, you have been 
a great blessing to me. 


how to pray. 


So do not say again that you are 
good-for-nothing !” 

While Cyclonia was thus pouring out her heart to hin, 
Harris had begun to fumble in his pockets, and several 
times he uttered a moan. 

** What are you looking for ?—have you lost anything ?”’ 
inquired Cyclonia, of a sudden, changing her tone, and 
speaking in a hard, dry voice. 

“Yes ; something that I prize very much !” 
Harris. 

** Well, tell me what it is. 
find it.” 

“It is the photograph which you have seen me gaze 
upon so often. Lalways carry it about with me. But 
Where may it be ?” 

As he spoke, he turned his pockets inside ont. 
A thrill of savage delight shot through Cyclonia’s veins 


replied 


Perhaps I may ve avlo to 


| as she rose and pretended to make a search of the house 


for the lost picture; which, of course, was not to be 
found. 

And when, finally, she gave up the search, Harris's 
cheeks were wet with tears, and he murmured: 


** Dear Barbara Redwood, shall I ever see you again ?” 
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While he was thus bemoaning the loss of Barbara's por- 
trait, which Barbara had given him in fond exchange for 
one of his own, Harris’s eyes fell on a canteen hanging in 
a cupboard which Cyclonia had thoughtlessly left open. 
It belonged to her father, who never went on a long ride 
without it, and too well poor Harris knew what it con- 
tained. 

‘Oh, do give me a few drops !” he said, stretching his 
hand toward the canteen. ‘Only a few drops! It is un- 
speakable agony to go any longer without a drink. For 
a whole week I have withstood the temptation. Oh, for 
Heaven’s sake, a few drops!” 

“No,” answered Cyclonia, firmly, ‘‘I will not. 
determined to save you, in spite of yourself.” 

“Well, you have many times put the poisonous 
draught out of my reach,” continued Harris. 
have done your utmost to redeem me. My gratitude 
cannot be expressed. But now I am suffering beyond 
endurance. Give me a few drops.” 

** Mr. Harris,” spoke Cyclonia, ‘‘do not ask me to do 
you an injury. You are so learned, you might become 
such a great man if you could only free yourself from 
this degrading habit. And you are so—so gentlemanly ; 
you are so kind ; so very ; 

Here Cyclonia bit her lip ; her cheeks crimsoned, and 
she quivered as Harris drew her toward him. 

** Well, dear Cyclonia,” he said, pressing her hand, and 
his voice had never sounded so tender before, ‘if you 
will give me only a few drops of what is in that canteen, 
I solemnly promise never to ask you for another drink. 
Oh, Cyclonia, have you the heart to see me suffering ?” 

** Suffering !” ejaculated Cyclonia, quite overcome by 
this last appeal ; ‘‘ why, I would cut my arm off sooner 
than have you in pain. Here, take it and drive away 
But mind, taste only a few drops.” 


your misery. 


With this, Cyclonia‘handed him the canteen, and the 
looked like a different 


instant that Harris clutched it he 
The blood rushed back to his wan face, his 
languid eyes became bright again, and the girl was 
almost blaming herself for not having given it to him 
before, when, to her utter amazement, Harris lifted the 
eanteen high above his head, and with the words, ‘* No, 
no, for Barbara’s sake I will not,” he hurled it to the far 
end of the room. Then, letting his head sink down on 
tle table, he began to lament and sigh: ‘‘ Barbara, dear 
Barbara, when shall my exile end? When may I go 
back to you ?” 

‘* How he loves that girl!” muttered Cyclonia, grind- 
ing her teeth ; and it is well that Barbara Redwood wes 
not within her reach. ‘‘ Although she is two thousand 
miles away, she has more power over him than I have. 
But I vow that he shall never see her again. Never, if 
I can prevent it.” 

After watching Harris a moment and listening to him 

‘calling Barbara’s name, Cyclonia could not bear it any 
longer, and retiring to her room, she flung herself upon 
her couch, where she broke into a violent fit of mingled 
grief and rage. But by-and-by Cyclonia brushed the hot 
tears off her cheek, and noiselessly opening her bedroom- 
door, she stole back to where she had left Ben Harris, 
whom she found with his head still reclining on the 
table. She listened. He was asleep. And now, stoop- 
ing down, Cyclonia pressed her lips to his temple. The 
kiss did not awaken him, and presently, with palpitating 
heart, she turned to picked up the canteen, the contents 
of which had been spilt over the floor. At this moment 
she heard her father’s heavy tread approaching, and not 
wishing him to notice the signs of emction plainly written 

on her face, Cyclonia escaped into a narrow passageway, 


being. 


| which led to the rear of the house. 


| 
T am | 


“You | 


But the outer door 
| was locked. She could not open it, and Cyclonia thus 
found herself an unwilling listener to what passed be- 
tween, Mr. Warren and Harris. 

‘By thunder !” growled the burly ranchman ; ‘‘ who 
has. been spilling my whicky ?” and his voice immediately 
roused the sleeper out of a feverish dream. ‘‘ Well, I do 
deelare !’’ pursued Mr. Warren, looking at Harris. ‘* You 
| have been having a fine time, eh? Ha! ha! Felt 
pretty sure you couldn’t hold out longer than a week. 
| But a week is doing pretty well—pretty well. Dut my 


’ 


whisky'’s good, eh ?’ 


‘*Not a drop of it has passed my lips to-day, on my 
word of honor,” answered Harris. ‘f was indeed greatly 
| tempted. I was on the very point of drinking, when 
lo! a good angel appeared and drove the temptation 
away.” 

‘Perhaps the good angel was my daughter ?” said 
Mr. Warren, changing his tone and patting him familiarly 
on the back. ‘I know that she is opposed to your 
touching any liquor. Well, Mr. Harris, although I drink 
myself, I heartily congratulate you on your victory. I 
do indeed. And now I want to say something important 
and confidential.” 

Here Mr. Warren seated himself beside Harris, while 
his countenance became grave. And we may imagine 
| what Cyclonia’s feelings were, for she had heard every 
word that her father had spoken. What now was he 
about to say that was important and confidential ? 

‘* Well, what I want to speak about is my daughter,” 
continued Mr. Warren, ‘‘ You must know that Cyclonia 
is all the world to me, and ’twould be a very great trial 
to have her auit the ranch. Here she was born, here I 
have watched her and cherished her for twenty good 
| years ; but Cyclonia has her rights. 


She is old enough 
now to do what she pleases, and I never yet knew a girl 
of her age that wasn’t anxious to settle down in a home of 
her own. This, too, is a mighty lonesome spot, ané I 
shouldn't blame her for wanting to get away. But, Mr. 
Harris, if you choose, you have it in your power to give 
| Cvelonia, as it were, a new home right here, and then 
| she needn’t mope and pine for a change. She thinks a 
great deal of you—a great deal. And well she may, for 
you have educated her. She isn’t the wild, romping girl 
that she used to be, and for all you’ve done, Mr. Harris, 
I cannot thank you enough. And now, to speak plainly, 
if you will marry Cyclonia and li¥e on this ranch, I will 
make you the richest man in Western Kansas.” 

At these words, Cyclonia trembled with excitement ; 
one might almost have heard the loud beating of her 
| heart. Scarcely breathing, she listened ; and the half- 
minute which elapsed before Harris made any response 
seemed like an eternity. 

‘*Mr. Warren,” he said, at length, ‘‘ you have treated 
me with the greatest kindaess since I came to dwell 
under your roof. I sought this remote place, in hopes 
that here I might be rid of my passion for ardent 
spirits. But, alas! it goes with me wherever I go. 
Like a demon it haunts me. Cyclonia has been truly 
a watchful, faithful friend. She puts out of my reach 
the liquor which I crave so madly. Cyclonia is a gener- 
ous, noble maiden ; but my heart is bound to somebody 
else—to somebody far, far from here, whom I may never 
see again, for I will never return to Barbara Redwood 
until I have completely conquered my evil habit. Until 

then, I am determined to remain an exile. But wherever 
| I may wander to, through all my sufferings and melan- 
| chely hours, my heart shall keep pure and unsuilied for 
my first and only love.” 
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When Harris had done speaking, the unhappy Cyclo- , the grove? There is sunshine on that side. Here it is 
nia fell back against the wall. Her hands were tightly | growing dark.” 
pressed to her temples : “True,” said Harris. ‘‘But”—and he lifted his arm 
‘‘All hope is gone! I have heard my doom,” she | and pointed to the shadowy east —‘‘ but in this direction 
sighed. ‘But I vow not to live without him; no, not | is—is ” His lip quivered, and he did not finish the 


without him !” 


| sentence. 


° | , ° . . ° “a 
In another moment Harris walked out of the house, '! Yes, in the direction toward which Harris’s finger 


followed by the in- 
dignant Mr. Warren, 
whose unseemly oaths 
frightened the girl, 
and immediately she 
flew to a window and 
anxiously watched 
them until she saw 
them senarate in 
peace. 

“Well, after all, 
Harris has a right 
to marry whom he 
pleases,”’ thought the 
hot-headed, proud 
old ranchman, about 
half an hour later. 
**And he must think 
a great deal of that 
Yankee gal—a great 
deal—for I made him 
a mighty tempting 
offer.” 

In this repentant 
state of mind, Mr. 
Warren went in quest 
of Ben, whom he 
found with his arms 
folded, and leaning 
against a tree on the 
east side of the grove. 
It was nearly sun- 
down, and the young 
man was gazing 
across the _ prairie. 
Taking his hand, for 
Mr. Warren felt sorry 
for the rude language 
which had escaped 
him a while ago, he 
said : 

‘*Mr. Harris, what- 
ever you do, you and 
I mustn’t fall out. 
Let us be friends. 
You are great com- 
pany to me and my 
daughter. You have 
made her fond of 
reading, and I'm 
going to send to 
Kansas City to-mor- 
row for a wagon-load 
of books. Ay, and 


I'll buy a whole library if you wish. 
yet a while; stay here as long as you can.” 

Then, as Ben gave a rueful smile, but did not speak, | 
Mr. Warren continued : 

** But, my friend, what are you watching so intently ? 
I can’t see a living thing; not even a coyote.” 

**T’m not looking at anything at all; Iam thinking.” 

**Well, why not do your thinking on the west side of | 
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pointed, but many a 
league distant, across 
seven States, was Bar- 
bara Redwood. And 
this Summer’s even- 
ing she is looking at 
the sun disappearing 
below the hills of 
Oceola. She is think- 
ing of Ben, and, with 
a heart stung by 
remorse, she says : 

‘* How cruel I was 
to drive him from 
me! Oh, what would 
I not give to find 
him! I would walk 
through fire to get 
him back !” 

As Barbara mur- 
mured these words, 
she caught the sound 
of footsteps, and 
turning her eyes from 
the setting sun, she 
discovered Robert 
Carleton approach- 
ing. They had met 
a score of times since 
their first interview, 
a month and a half 
ago, and as such 
things can never be 
kept secret, every- 
body in Oceola now 
knew of their inti- 
macy, which his 
proud mother did 
not look upon with a 
favorable eye, we 
may be sure. And 
while they were 
growing better ac- 
quainted, Barbara 
had opened her heart 
to him in the most 
confiding manner, 
and every time they 
came together she 
experienced more 
and more pleasure in 
being with him, for he 
was so gentlemanly, 
so like a friend; he 


So don’t leave us , had even told her not to abandon the hope of finding 


her lost lover. But gradually Carleton had felt drawn 
toward Barbara Redwood by a sentiment deeper and 


| nobler than mere curiosity, which had prompted him 


at first to seek the company of this outwardly cold, yet, 
in truth, warm-hearted and interesting girl. 

And this evening, as he drew near, she seemed a little 
embarrassed, for the Widow Greene had told her only an 


XUM 


BARBARA 


hour ago that Carleton meant something serious when 


* he visited her so often. 


‘* Believe me,” Mrs. Greene had said, ‘‘it is not mere 
friendship that he feels for you. So be wise. Such a 


chance to get a rich husband may never come to you | 


again.” 
But if Barbara looked embarrassed, Carieton’s manner 
had likewise changed. 


as she greeted him. For almost a minute he did not 
speak. Then he held up a newspaper, and said : ‘‘ What 
mysterious things happen in this world, Miss Redwood. 
You have been longing to know what has become of Ben- 
jamin Harris. But all your inquiries, as well as mine, 
had proved fruitless, when lo! this paper, accidentally 
dropped from a passing railway train, gives you glad 
tidings. Mr. Harris is alive !” 

‘“What! Not dead? Ben is living ?” cried Barbara, 


He did not appear so bright as | 
usual, and there was only the ghost of a smile on his lips | 


! 
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‘‘Well, I think it is of him that this correspond- 
ent writes,” said Carleton, unfolding the newspaper. 
And now he went on to read an interesting account of 
a tour through Western Kansas, in which the Warren 
Ranch was described. And Richard Warren’s daughter 
was mentioned, as well as her tutor, Benjamin Harris. It 
even told what part of New England the latter hailed 
from. And when Carleton got to the end of the letter, 
and announced his willingness to set out on the morrow 
for the Far West, if she only breathed the word, Barbara 
could scarcely speak for emotion. 

‘* What a kind Providence it was that let me meet thee 
by the brook last June!’ she said, presently. ‘‘ Thee 
has been my friend and comforter, and now, to crown all, 
thee has found my dear Ben.” 

‘*The hours passed in your company,” said Carleton, 
‘‘were golden hours, which I shall not forget while I live. 
Yet it had been better, perhaps, had I never met you.” 


FORREST CASTLE, FONTHILL, NOW 


quite forgetting herself in the extravagance of her joy. 
And opening wide her arms, you might have thought 
that she was about to clasp Carleton round the neck. 
But suddenly her arms relaxed, her head fell backward, 
and Carleton caught her just as she was sinking to the 
earth. Tenderly he laid her down on the soft grass, 
under a willow -tree, by the brook. He almost wished 
that the swoon might have no end. How beautiful she 
was! So pale, so still, and nobody near her but himself. 

‘““What is going to happen now ?” he murmured, as 
he sprinkled some drops of water over her face. ‘* Will 


she try and persuade Harris to return? Am I destined | 


to lose her ?” 

Presently Barbara’s lips moved ; then she opened her 
eyes wonderingly. But in a moment it all came back to 
her. No, no, it was not a dream. And after Carleton 
had assisted her to rise, she said, in a feeble voice : 

** How good thee has been! Thee has found Benjamin 


” 


Harris ! 
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Barbara’s cheeks reddened, and, in accents wonderfully 
calm, considering how her heart was beating, she replied : 

‘‘The world is large, Mr. Carleton, and a man like thee 
would be a blessing to the noblest woman in it.” 

‘Well, what shall I do? Do you wish me to go to 
Kansas ?”” And Carleton’s voice betrayed some impa- 
tience ; for it was a trying interview, and he wanted to 
have it over. 

‘“*Yes, kind friend,” answered Barbara, now stealing 
his hand ; ‘‘ go to Kansas and do your utmost to bring 
back Benjamin Harris. Tell him how repentant I am for 
the words which I once addressed to him. And——’’ 

“T will—f will !” interrupted Carleton, hastily. 

‘And thee and I will always be friends. Shall we 
not ?”’ continued Barbara, still holding fast to his hand. 

“Yes, yes, friends. Good-by.” And so saying, Carleton 
drew away from her, and with a heavy heart walked back 
to his mother’s villa, while Barbara fixed her eyes again 
upon the glowing horizon. 
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On the morrow forenoon Mr. Carleton was ready to de- | he protested tiat he was innocent; that he had not 


part on his journey, having in his possession a photo- 
graph of Benjamin Harris, which Barbara had sent to 
him in the early morning. 

‘Must you go ?’ spoke his disconsolate mother, whose 
pride had received a terrible blow. ‘Oh, my son, what 
Why have you blasted my hopes ?” 

“‘Tam going west, I frankly confess, on business: relat- 
ing to Miss Redwood,” answered Robert. 


has come over you ? 


** But, mother, 
my heart does not reproach me for anything I have done 
If Barbara Redwood does not 


in which we move, she is, nevertheless, 


since I came to Oceola. 
belong to the ‘ set’ 
a high-minded maiden. There is nothing to be ashamed 
the friendship which binds me to her, aml which 


makes me happy to serve her. 


or in 
‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. 

**But you are rich; you have so many advantages,” 
pursued Mrs, Carleton. ‘* You might have aspired to the 
hand of a Colonna, Alas! why did I persuade you to 
leave Europe ? The air of your native land has hada 


pernicious effect upon you.” 

** Well, for all Barbara Redwood is concerned, I may 
yet wed a Colonna,” said Robert, with a faint smile. 

‘*Are you in earnest ?” and Mrs. Carleton gave him 4 


“Ts there really nothing | 
stronger than friendship between you and this country 
girl? Do not deceive me.” 

** Nothing.” 
ness, which his mother noticed, and when presently she 
kissed him for good-by, the cloud still rested on her face. 
For although Robert had always been a truthful son, she 
could not help believing that Barbara was more to him 
than a friend. And if her fears proved correct, alas! 
what a blot it would be upon the family escutcheon ! 

When Mr. Carleton had traveled as far as Pottawatomie 
town, in Kansas, where the railway ended, he was obliged 
to purchase a horse in order to continue his journey. 
But he had not much further to go—between thirty anl 
forty miles—and, not wishing to lose-any time, he bought 
a horse within an hour after he had alighted from the 
train. It was uncommonly fine animal, and the 
vicious-looking stranger who sold it to him inwardly 
laughed as he wished him a pleasant ride to the Warren 
Ranch. Although it was early, the day was oppressively 
hot. But the heat did not keep the prairie-dogs from 
peeping out of their burrows and barking at him as he 
jogged along through the seemingly endless waste of 
long, yellow grass, where the grouse were so tame that 
they seldom took wing, but ran out of his path like barn- 
door fowls. Had Carleton been in a happier mood the 
novelty of the scene might have interested him. But he 
took no interest in anything since he had left Barbara 
Redwood. She was ever in his thoughts, and there were 
moments when he fancied that he heard her voice whis- 
pering to him. | 

He had ridden perhaps twenty miles, when of a sudden 
his horse gave a neigh, and looking backward, Carleton, 
discovered five men galloping after him. Presently a 
bullet whizzed past, and being armed with only a re-. 
volver, he deemed it wise to draw rein, lest another 
leaden messenger should be sent to make him halt. 

In a few minutes Carleton found himself surrounded 
by what he naturally mistook for a band of outlaws. 
But instead of outlaws, they were worthy denizens of the 
frontier, in whose unwritten code horse-stealing was a 


tender, yet penetrating, look. 


But in Robert's voice was a ring of sad- | 


an 


mal offense. 

And now, without more ado, the dumfounded Carleton 
was taken to a grove of locust-trees not far ahead, where 
he was informed that his last hour had arrived. In vain 


stolen, but had paid even a high price for his horse. 

“The last horse-thief we caught talked just as you 
talk,” spoke the leader of the ‘‘ Regulators,” who had 
thrown a rope across one of the limbs of the nearest 
tree. 

‘Well, if I must die,” said Carleton, ‘‘accord me at 
least a few minutes’ grace. Let me tell who I am, and 
let me give you a message for a young woman, my ardent 
love for whom has brought me to this awful end.” 

Seareely had the respite been .granted, when all the 
horses set up a neigh, and they were still neighing when 
a young woman rode into the middle of the grove. 

‘* What murderous work are you plotting here ?” de- 
manded the fearless Cyclonia, flourishing above her head 
a tough cowboy-whip. 

In few words she was told the crime for which the 
prisoner was about to suffer ; but although Cyclonia had 
been brought ap to believe that such a doom was just, 
she could not help pitying Carleton, he was so hand- 
some—so unlike the unkempt, boorish young men who 
tended her father’s herds. 

“But what has he in his hand?” she said. ‘The 
photo. of his sweetheart, perhaps. Let’s see,” and stoop- 
ing down, she drew from Carleton’s quaking fingers what 
proved to be the photograph, not of a woman, but of a 
man. 

Then while he went on to tell whose portrait it was, 
und why he had come such a long distance in order to 
find Benjamin Harris, Cyclonia’s face grew as deathly 
white as his own. 

Presently, dropping her forehead in her hands, ‘‘ Oh, 
God !” she sighed. ‘‘ He has come to tuke Harris away. 
But he shall not! No, no, he shall not !” 

And now a wicked, inhuman thought flashed upon her. 
For a brief moment she dallied with it, while a pitiless 
smile played upon her lips. She had only to speak and 
declare that no such a man as Benjamin Harris was em- 
ployed on her father’s ranch ; that the captive was tell- 
ing a falsehood, and immediately from the limb of the 
tree his body would swing, and there be left a ghastly 
pendulum for the wolves to howl at. But this demon 
thought was soon dismissed, Dearly as she loved. Harris, 
she would sooner lose him than have an innocent person 
put to death. Presently a gruff voice cried out: 

‘*By thunder! What does all this mean ?” 

“Tt means,” answered Cyclonia, ‘that your prisoner 
has told the truth. He is innocent. In my father's 
house dwells the man whose likeness this is.” (Here she 
held up the photograph.) ‘‘ Therefore set Mr. Carleton 
free, and let him carry to Harris the message from— 
from——” 

But she could not finish what she had to say, and the 
rude frontiersmen wondered at the deep moan which 
escaped her. 

The instant Carleton found himself at liberty he flew 
to Cyclonia, and seizing her hand, he would have pressed 
it to his lips, had she not jerked it away. 

‘*Make haste,” she said, sharply, ‘‘and have it over. 
The sooner now the better.” 

Then, having concluded a hurried bargain with the 
owner of the stolen horse—who was acquainted with 
Richard Warren, and willing enough te seM the animal 
to his danghter—she bade Carleton remouut and accom- 
pany her. 

For a while, as they rode along the prairie, neither of 
But Carleton, after his narrow escape from 
death, felt, as we may imagine, in a blithesome mood. 
How precious life seemed to him now! And he could 


them spoke. 
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scarcely take his eyes off his companion, for whom he 
felt the profoundest gratitude. What a striking contrast 
she was to the sedate, intellectual Barbara Redwood, 
whose influence over him had been achieved by the sub- 
tle power of her spirit quite as much, if not more, than 
by any outward attractions, 

Cyclonia Warren’s figure was simply faultless, and it 
was worth coming to Kansas in order to look on a being 
like her. The sun had bronzed her skin wellnigh to the 


hue of an Indian maiden ; her luxuriant, jet-black hair | 


rippled down from beneath a fantastic hat of her own 
making, trimmed with red beads and eagle-feathers, while 
in her strong yet graceful limbs, and willful, restless 
countenance, you seemed to behold the mighty, glorious 
West personified. 

‘‘But why is she so silent, gazing at the horizon ?” 
Carleton asked himself. ‘‘And why did she give that 
great sigh a while ago, when I said I had come to take 
Harris back to Connecticut ?” . 

And now it oceurred to him that, perhaps, she did not 
wish Harris to depart. Surely if the latter had capti- 
vated Barbara Redwood, would it be strange if this 
ranchman’s daughter had likewise fallen in love with 
him ? But what might happen should Carleton find that 
Harris was well pleased to abide where he was? Sup- 
pose that he did not care to return to Oceola? And as 
Carleton put to himself these questions, a voice breathed 
in his ear sweet words of hope. 

gut by-and-by Cyclonia awoke from her silence, and 
guiding her horse nearer to his, she said : 

‘*Tell me, are you really coming to my father’s ranch 
in order to persuade Benjamin Harris to leave us? And 
must he go at once ? Is the message which you bear to 
him so very, very urgent ?” 

Carleton hesitated a moment before he answered, and 


while he hesitated, Cyclonia, with a piercing look, added: | 


‘Speak out! T insist on knowing the whole truth !” 

“Yes,” replied Carleton ; ‘‘ I have come here in behalf 
of a young woman who was once betrothed to Mr. Harris. 
Barbara Redwood hopes that he has not forgotten her, 
and that he will——” 

“Oh, no, no! He has not forgotten her ! interrupted 
Cyclonia, bitterly. ‘‘And when you meet Harris, tell 
him that Cyclonia Warren held him worthy of the best 
woman that ever lived, Tell Miss Redwood, too, that in 
this most solemn hour I—I forgive her for taking him 
from me.” 

“What do you mean ?’’ said Carleton, with an air of 
surprise. ‘‘Are you not going to escort me to your 
home ?” 

For almost a minute Cycionia made no response. She 
was again watching intently a dark object on the north- 
eastern horizon. 

Of a sudden, with a troubled mien, she pointed to the 
west, and said : 

‘‘In this direction lies the ranch. Now look well at 
your compass, and don’t forget—due west.” 

‘But you are coming with me, are you not ?” asked 
Carleton. Then presently he added: ‘And if your 
home is due west from here, why are you going north- 
east ?” 

‘Keep self-possessed. You are mounted on a thor- 
oughbred. When I wave my hand, bury the spurs deep 
into your horse’s flanks and ride for your life,” was 
Cyclonia’s mysterious reply. 

‘hen, while Carleton looked at his compass, she again 
fixed her eyes on the black spot far to the northeast. 

sut it was moving rapidly. 
the ominous, funuel-shaped 


On, on, nearer and nearer 
cloud was approaching. 


Cyclonia knew what it was, and right toward it she was. 
riding. But Carleton had never seen such a cloud be- 
fore, 

““My God !” he exclaimed, about a quarter of an hour 
later. ‘* What an awful storm is raging ahead of us. 
Must we pass throagh it ?” 

‘*No living creature can pass through vonder tem- 
pest,”’ answered Cylonia, with a mocking luugh, and a 
wild gleam in her eye. 

And now, fleeing before the tornado, Carleton per- 


| ceived a herd of antelopes, while mingled with the ante- 


lopes were a pack of wolves, running as never before ; 
and already round about him the prairie-dogs had ceased 
to bark, and were diving into their holes for safety. An 
appalling darkness was sweeping over the landscape. 
Soon a roaring, hissing, booming sound was heard, and 
the horses snorted and pricked their ears, and at this 
moment the antelopes and wolves rushed past. 

‘Now it is time. Go! Be quick !” cried the desperate 
givl, waving Carleton off. 

The spiral cloud was less than half a mile distant. 
There was not a moment to lose. 

“But what will you do ?” he exclaimed, reaching out 
to grasp her bridle. ‘‘Come with me! Come with me!” 

But already his terror-stricken horse had swerved in 
the direction where safety lay, while Cyclonia, whose 
faithful steed had never disobeyed her, was galloping 
straight into the whirlwind. 

‘But it was not the headlong pace at which he was 
going that saved Robert Carleton. Happily the tornado, 
after clasping Cyclonia in its deadly embrace, suddenly 
veered toward the east, and lo! ia a very brief space of 
time Carleton perceived that he was out of danger. The 
welcome sun slrone forth again as brightly as ever, and 
all grew calm and silent around him. But it was a 
sickening, mournful silence, and tears coursed down 
his cheeks as he turned his jaded horse back to the spot 
where Cyclonia had parted from him. But nota trace 
of her was he able to find—not a trace. She had van- 
ished like a spirit. And profoundedly impressed by her 
tragic death, he directed his course due west, as the un- 
happy girl had told him to do. It was nightfall when 
he reached the place where Buffalo Grove had so lately 
stood. But where was it now? Gone were the trees 
and the house. Gone was every living creature. Not a 
rooster was left to crow, not a dog barked, as Carleton 
rode up to the desolate homestead, for the whirlwind 
had passed over it. 

But another horseman besides himself was looking at 
the scene of ruin and death. 

‘Stranger,’ spoke Mr. Warren, addressing Carleton, 
‘they call me rich. And richIam. They call me the 
eattle-king of Kansas. But, by Heaven! I'd give my 
bottom dollar if I could feel certain that my daughter 
hasn’t been killed by the tornado.” 

It was a harrowing story which Carleton now went on 
to relate. And when he described the lurid, circling 
cloud, and when he told how Cyclonia had ridden full 
into it, Mr. Warren uttered a wailing cry, and said : 

‘* Ay, ay, she loved Ben Harris to distraction. From a 
distance I saw poor Ben whirled into the air. And now 
both he and she have gone across the ‘ Great Divide.’” 
’ It was with painfwly mingled feelings of joy and 
sorrow that Robert Carleton, a week later, drew near to 
the Widow Greene’s home at Oceola. Barbara’s duties 
for the day were over, and she had just ciosed the store 
when she saw him coming 
white. 


\t once she grew deathly 
She seemed to read in his face the cews he was 


bringing to her. 
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“Gone ! gone !” she murmured, presently, after Carle- | 
ton had spoken a few words. But to his surprise Bar- | 
bara did not weep. But clasping her hands as if in | 
prayer, and lifting her eyes toward the dark-blue vault | 
of heaven with an intensely yearning look, she said, | 
softly: ‘‘ He is beyond temptation at last. He is at rest.” | 

Never again did Barbara Redwood keep store 
for the Widow Greene. On going back to her 
uncle’s house this evening she complained of 
feeling ill, and for many a week her life hung 
by a thread. Dyverybody was acquainted with 
her for miles around Oceola, and the advocates 
of temperance wellnigh lost heart when it was 
rumored that Barbara was likely to die. For 
nobody in the township had been so active in 
the cause as she had been. And who was 
worthy to take her place ? 

In time, however, the fever abated, and Bar- 
bara’s life was spared. During her illness, in 
moments of delirium, she had often breathed 
the name of Benjamin Harris. 

But when she was convalescert his name did 
not once pass her lips, although 2vor and anon, 
as she sat by the window enjoying the balmy 
air of Indian Summer, she would exclaim : 

** Beyond temptation at last ! At rest—at rest !” 

In the meanwhile, the fashionable people had 
deserted Oceola for their city homes—all except 
one gentleman, who still lingered in his mother’s 
villa under the maple-trees. And many a basket 
of fruit had Carleton carried to Barbara Red- 
wood. What Mrs. Carleton thought of her son's 
behavior, we leave the reader to imagine. Of 
course there was a scene, and so indignant was 
she, that, when she went away, she did not bid 
Robert adieu. 

One evening, as Autumn was verging to an 
end, Barbara wrapped a thick shawl about her 
and went out to take a walk. It was the first 
time that she had been in the open air since 
her illness, and she bent her steps toward the 
forsaken Friends’ meeting - house; for, as we 
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know, she was fond of the solemn stillness which reigned 
there, and hard by were the graves of her parents and 
grandparents. 

Now it happened that at this same hour Carleton re- 
solved to make her a visit ; for, although he had left 
many a gift for her at her uncle’s door, he had not seen 
Barbara Redwood since he had informed her of Harris’s 
death. 

The road to her home Jed by the haunted spot, and as 
he approached it he bethought him of again taking a 
seat on the solitary bench where he and she had sat dur- 
ing the thunderstorm. Carleton was not one whom a 
ghost might easily frighten. But when, after being en- 
sconced there a few minutes, listening to the melancholy 
ery of an owl, he perceived through the dim twilight a 
figure glide across the threshold and advance slowly to- 
ward him, his heart did beat a little faster. He did not 
move, however. In the dusky nook he remained, scarcely 
breathing, until Barbara had almost got to him. Carleton 
now recognized who it was, and it flashed upon him that 
it might give the girl a dangerous shock if she were sud- 
denly to hear a voice addressing her, or come suddenly 
upon him, for evidently Barbara had not yet discovered 
his presence. 

But there was no escape. He had to do something ; 
and in as cheery accents as possible he greeted her. She 
did, indeed, start and catch her breath. Then, in a mo- 
ment, she said, brokenly : 

‘Ts it—is it thee, Robert Carleton ?”’ At the same 
time Barbara pressed her hand to her heart, for the least 
thing now caused it to palpitate violently. 

Carleton, who had risen to his feet as he spoke, imme- 
diately twined his arm around her waist, for he was afraid 
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lest she might faint ; and he entreated her to pardon him | 
for having given her such a fright. 

‘Well, really I did not expect to meet thee here at this | 
hour,” answered Barbara, in a calmer tone. ‘‘ Indeed, 
thee surprises me by being still at Oceola. I thought 
thee was going back to France ?” 

** At one time I firmly intended to go back to my para- 
dise, as I foolishly called it. But now something keeps 
me here, I prefer to dwell in my native land.” 

‘‘ Why, what a change has come over thee !” continued | 
Barbara, taking her hand from off her heart. This hand 
Carleton seized, and said : 

**T could not go away while youwere ill, dear Barbara. 
Oh, I felt so anxious. You kept me here. 
keeping me. And you have quickened in my breast a 
love for America, which I hope will never die out.” 

In the shadows Carleton was not able to read the ex- 
pression of Barbara’s face. She owed him much. All 
that he had done for her was passing swiftly through her 
mind, A crisis in her fate had come. What ought she 
to do? 

Presently Carleton, like a brave fellow, went boldly 
on, and said: 

‘* Barbara, will you not always keep me near you ? 
Never let me be separated from you? Speak, dearest 
Barbara.” 

Louder than the word is often spoken came the sweet 
response, ‘‘ Yes.”” Then quickly she added: ‘‘ But thee 
knows, dear Robert, that I have a mission in life. I can- 
not give it up. Yet thee will be my right arm, will thee 
aot, in the g.eat cause which I have so much at heart— 
temperance ?” 

**T will,” said Carleton. 

And now, drawing her closer to him, only the ghosts 
in the old meeting-house witnessed the pledge of love 
which he printed on her cheek. 


A man should fear when he enjoys only what good he 
does publicly. Is it not the publicity, rather than the 
charity, that he loves ? 
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EDWIN FORREST. 
HIS ART AND MANHOOD. 


By Liste LEsTErR. 


‘*In Forrest’s early days,” says Lawrence Barrett, ‘‘ it 
was the fashion to admire the grand works of the old 
dramatists; modern sensational plays were unborn.” 
The actor-author who has paid the memory of Mr. For- 
rest the best and most graceful biographical tribute that 
has been published could have dwelt long upon the in- 
fluence of the tragedian’s art, upon dramatic ambition in 
the day he lived. The Forrestonian style of acting was 
the greatest inspiriting tonic to ardent amateur ambition 
and theatre-going people generally. The Forrest elocu- 
tion, heroic manners and furious action were in empha- 
tic contrast with tragedy representations to-day. Even 
John McCullough, who modeled his art by that of For- 
rest, and was generally dubbed the cast-iron tragedian, 
modified the physical emphasis and heavy, ponderous 
action very materially, as it seemed to die out in the pub- 
lic taste and demand when the great actor passed away. 
The elements of manhood in Mr. Forrest were natively 
strong and nationally marked. Born in 1806, with the 
Scotch blood of his sire and his maternal extraction of 
German descent permeating his personality and influenc- 
ing his character, he was well equipped with emotional 
harness, likely to wear well in any profession adopted. 
He was the fifth of six children, a sturdy, willful lad, of 
sound constitutional habits and health, a vigorous mind, 
and handsome presence. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to repeat the bi- 
ographers of the dead tragedian, but weigh the claims 
the man and actor signally possessed for enduring re- 
membrance. 

The first marked attention he received as a boy of 
talent was for the evidence he gave of a remarkable 
memory, while a member of a Thespian Club, when but 
| ten years of age. He played the rdle of a female before 
| he was eleven, in one of the regular theatres... Not being 


| physically suited to the easy sweep of a lady’s drapery, 


| he entered from the wings, on his début, to meet a burst 
You are still | 


of hilarious laughter that drowned all his efforts to 
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speak. After several useless, awkward attempts, he was 
hustled off the stage, to his boyish chagrin and the. nag- 
ging of all the a/tachés of the theatre. 

Most boys would have been disheartened, but the 
pluck and temper of a vital ambition lived in the young 
aspirant for dramatic success. He benefited by the les- 
son he had so hardly learned, and studied with renewed 
vim end determination. 
all ages for boys,” he made a regular début, surrounded 
by a company of actors, and was announced as ‘A young 
gentleman of this city. 
and far from failure. It was a memorable occasion to 
young Forrest, who once said, in speaking of the event, 
*“‘The 27th of November, 1820, was the most important 
date in my life.” 

On the 17th of October, 1836, he appeared for the first 
time in London, at the Drury, playing the Gladiator. 
He had developed to perfect physical beauty, and heroic 
frame, of fine proportions, and with something of the old 
Spartan fire and enthusiasm he dashed upon the recogni- 
tion of the deliberate Londoners like a meteor. Better 
work had seldom been seen upon the London stage, still 
he was unfavorably compared with, British favorites, and 
some scathing criticisms were launched from the Press 
that aroused the ready ire of his Scotch blood. 

It was during this visit to England that Mr. Forrest 
met Catherine Sinclair and married her. It was a genuine 
love-match, and a.very happy union for many years. On 
his return to the United States, he purchased. Fonthill, 
at Riverside, on the Hudson, and in the building of his 
castle he was most enthusiastic and jubilant. His de- 
pressi.g moods that followed his violent labor often wore 
upon the spirits.of Mrs. Forrest, but in the work of mak- 
ing Fonthill the realization of their ideas of home, he al- 
ways cleared off, like an April sky, and was genial and 
bright and enthusiastic as possible. our 
happiest days,” said Mrs. Forrest, a year or two after her 
husband’s decease 

He was easily irritated, and being an extremist in 
everything, his irritation rushed to all possible limits, 
destroying in its sweep every good thing previously built 
up in manly character. So he was constantly building 
and rebuilding the fabric of greatness that tottered under 
the whirlwinds of passion, and nearly wrecked at times 
the matchless attainments of a great actor. Directly to 
the opposite, there were phases and moods of great gentle- 
ness, liberality, justice and lovingness. To the rarity of the 
scenes where these virtues glorified the man, Mr. Barrett 
refers with great charity and excuse, tender as a mother 
over the faults of her wayward offspring. 

The world is familiar with the long bitterness that ex- 
isted between Mr. Forrest and Macready, until it reached 
the disgraceful scenes known as the ‘‘ Astor Place Riot.” 
It was the culmination of a quarrel that had been brewing 
for years ; but the best sentiments expressed say that if the 
friends of each party had let them manage their own infe- 
licities and grudges, it would have saved the hot-headed 
anger and injudicions performances that ended in a pub- 
lic riot ; one of those times in the lives of public men, when 
they could well cry out, ‘‘Save me from my friends,” 
ete. In 1848, a plan was formed, without good taste or 
judgment, to hiss Macready on the stage. Then one of 


” 


**Those were 


those rare sweet phases of Forrest's manhood asserted | 


itself ; he defeated the entire scheme. But the English 
actor met that graciousness unwisely—no doubt goaded 
to indignation by his more unwise friends and coun- 
selors. In a fresh attack upon Forrest, he alluded to this 
act, of defeat to hiss him, as “one of Forrest's to gain 
cympathy for himself.” This cou... return for lorrest’s 


At fourteen, the ‘‘ greenest of | 


“: . . | 
This effort was praiseworthy, 
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manly act kindled anew the irritation and made matters 
worse than ever. The Astor Place riot was a most dis- 
graceful and unworthy climax of the quarrel. 

The best acting achieved by Forrest was in the char- 
acters of Lear, Othello, and Coriolanus—the latter réle was 
particularly a great piece of work, and it passed off the 
stage with its best interpreter. 

As Mr. Forrest advanced in years his irritability grew 
upon him, and he was more and more exacting about the 
His was 
ponderous style of walk upon the stage, the whirlwind 
elocution, the roaring and noisy action. Yet he was in- 
dulgent many times, but generally demanded all the force 
and emphasis. his support was capable of. 

He occupied a box in a Philadelphia theatre the night 
Annette Ince made her début, and he was so pleased with 
her effort, that he stood up in the box and led an encore. 
Many of these precious, kindly acts remain in memory to 
grace the history of the most eminent tragedian of his 
day. Sympathies he had, but how to reach them at their 
best was a closed book to his nearest ties. His generosity 
was lavish at times, repressed at periods, but always 
bestowed in places where it carried the most comfort 
and sunshine. At one time he gave his check for 
$1,000 to the Sanitary Fund ; at another time, paid a 
week’s salary to a poor actor because he had spoken 
ho‘ly to him, and learned afterward that the poor fellow 
received only five dollars a week. ‘I don’t blame you 
for not trying to play with spirit.” At the end of the 
week he paid him a full salary out of his own pocket. 

That Edwin Forrest: possessed more animal magnetism 
than has ever been seen or utilized before or since upon 
the American stage must be admitted by all impartial 
judges. He was essentially a great nervous force that in 
action threw a power into his creations he little measured 
in his own understanding. He once said, ‘‘I do not hear 


presentation of his plays, and with, his support. 


my own voice remarkably clear or heavy when I am play- 
Yet he was literally making the wings tremble 
and shaking the dust from the flies overhead with his 
masterly oratory. 


ing.” 


In the best years of his life he was a relic-gatherer, and 
to his taste and industry the Forrest Home is to-day 
indebted for its rare souvenirs and curiosities. 

While Mr. Forrest did not possess the refinement of 
some later actors, he had the vigor, dash, broad compre- 
hension of ideality, that made his characters vivid, heroic, 
masterly. The fires of his genius did not burn in me- 
dioere warmth, but up at the heat of inspiration, tem- 
pered with animality enowgh to be realistic, not ideal. 

Lear gave him scope for all his breadth of lungs and 
great emotions ; in that difficult rdé/e Forrest was superb. 
His Othello was the model for the stage. In the scenes of 
passionate temper with Jago he rose to the culmination 
of all that seems possible in human nature, in phrensy, 
jealousy, indignation and sorrow. His best critics call 
Coriolanus his masterpiece, but opinions differ widely 
with partial tastes. 

An excellent opinion was given of Mr. Forrest by a gen- 
tleman in Washington, who said, in recalling the trage- 
dian’s work in 1839: ‘‘ He was like a Roman gladiator. 
His voice was absolute perfection, its crushing gutturality 
being supplemented with that Italian quality of trans- 
parent, varied, elastic, ringing precision, which delivers 
the words on the silent air like crystal balls on black 
velvet.” This was the most extravagant description of 
Mr. Forrest’s voice and vocality ever written of him. 
With greater terseness and truth the same critic pro- 
nounced Forrest's Jock Cude ‘a splendid exhibition of 
physical brute power.” About the time these allusions 
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were being made to the powerful artistic work of the 
great actor, it is remembered of his saying: ‘‘It’s often 
the case that we solemn tragedians, off the stage, are the 
jolliest dogs, while you clowns and comedians are dys- 
peptie and melancholy in private.” He must have re- 
alized, later in life, that the same remark was applicable 
to himself. 

Mr. Forrest was a great favorite in Washington ; in that 
city, more than any other in the United States, he seemed 
to meet a general, genial taste and sympathy. In 1854 
he played three weeks, commencing with Hamlet, fol- 
lowed by the Gladiator, Juck Cade, Claude Melnotle and 
Macheth. It was a period of great work — hard work, 
successful triumph. He was brilliantly supported. The 
engagement proved a bonanza, financially, to all con- 
cerned, 

That he was the most painstaking actor in minor detuils 
aud general presentation ever seen before the American 
public, there is no doubt. 
and wealth, did not make him happy; the baser man- 
hood had another life, that seemingly kept up a war with 
the better, finer, intellectual side of his manhood. Pro- 
bably his domestic clouds had something to do with this 
unhappy condition. 

That he possessed a kind nature, his provision for the 
Forrest Home is an enduring evidence. 

He made his final appearance at the Globe Theatre, in 
Soston, and on the platform at the Tremont Temple. It 
is a marked coincidence that the last words uttered by 
him on the stage, in ‘‘ Richelieu,” were, ‘‘ And soit ends.” 
The closing words that he uttered in public, concluding 
his reading of Hamlet, were, ‘‘ The rest is silence.” 

Edwin Forrest’s last will was dated April 5th, 1866. 
In 1867 he played his final engagement in Washington, 
producing at that time the play ‘‘ Metamora.”” He seems 
tu have been impressed at an early period with the ne- 
cessity of putting his affairs in the shape he desired to 
leave them, and his will was prepared with great preci- 
sion and shrewdness. It céntained provisions for his 
sisters, which became inoperative at their death. He 
appointed three executors, end directed the sale of all 
his property, except Spring Brook, in Philadelphia, 
which he fixed as a location for the ‘Edwin Forrest 
Home,” the institution to be for the support and main- 
tenance of actors disabled by age and infirmity, who, if 


natives of the United States, shall have served five years | 


in the dramatic profession, and if of foreign birth, shall 
have served forty years, three years of which shall have 
been spent in the United States. The provisions and dé- 
tails of the will were drawn with great care as to the 
number of inmates, the expenditure of income, ete. The 
Home is intended to be partly educational and self-sus- 
taining, and.never to encourage idleness or thriftlessness 
in any who are capable of exertion. 

The building is a structure three stories high, built 
of pure white stone. An old and revered artiste, Jane 
English, is the honored chaperon of guests. Her hair is 
silver-white, but in her face one may trace the remem- 
brances of her gifted daughters, Lucille and Helen West- 
ern. Fine paintings hang on the walls of the Forrest 
Home. Prior to the Spring Brook farm being purchased, 


many of Mr. Forrest’s art treasures were burned, but the | 


remainder, that were moved to the Home, bespeak the 


taste and culture of the tragedian, and are fitting memo- 


rial decorations for this home of aged actors. 
A favorite picture of Mr. Forrest’s hangs in one of the 


parlors ; it is called ‘ Children at the Brook,” and is one | 


of the best-of Von Bremen’s pencil. Three fine oil por- 
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Henry; and the third, of Joseph Jefferson’s g:audfatier— 


are very atti.ctive to visitors. On the opposite wall, 


| facing this trio, is a fine picture of Napoleon, and one 


| 


His great successes, his fame | 


of Rachel, in in the first 


Lecouvreur.” 


costume, act of ‘* Adrienne 

The library is a storehouse of souvenirs — scrapbooks 
of the dead actor’s playbills, dating as far back as 1826. 
Among them are some interesting records; the initial 
performances of John McCullough, and first announce- 
ment of the early appearance of some young actor, to- 
day the lion of the stage. <A playbill of 1856 announces 
Mr. Forrest to play in Dayton, O., supported by the pop- 
ular tragedienne, Madame Ponisi. There are 8,000 books 
in the library collection. In two large glass cases are the 
valuable treasures which no one overlooks. These are the 
swords used by the great actor in Curiolanus, Hamlet and 
Othvilo, » Macbeth dagger, and a sword, presented by 
Kean to Mr. Forrest, which bears upon the hilt the name 
of Talma, its first owner. 

Among the scrapbook records of interest is a criticism 
of a performance of the ‘‘ French Spy,” in which Helen 
Western played the heroine, nearly thirty years ago, at 
the Adelphi, in Loudon. The critic mentions the ‘* Walk- 
ing Gentleman ” of the occasion as Mr. Henry Irving, a 
good actor, whose legs are inconveniently long.” 

The guests of the Home have each a handsomely fur- 
nished room to themselves, and the most perfect freedom 
of action ; they can go and come as they please ; an Epis- 


copal chapel near by gives them the advantage of reli- 
gious worship, if they desire. The location of the retreat is 


delightful. The superintendent speaks of the people who 
compose the family as ‘‘ the late Mr. Forrest’s guests.” 

Henry Irving, and many others, have made handsome 
donations to the institution, in their appreciation of the 
beautiful offering of a home to the declining members of 
the profession by the greatest of all tragedians. Cluster- 
ing around all hearts is the longing for home rest, after 
the work of a busy life is ended and Nature seeks her re- 
pose. The kindness that reared this roof to shelter so 
delicately, without price, those who had catered to the 
amusement and enjoyment of the world, was 9 graceful 
testimonial on the actor's part that scatters daisies around 
his memory. 

As bright, noble traits warnred and glorified the man- 
hood of the actor at periods of lis career, so it is rémem- 
bered he had clouds and irritations without number to 


| try his patient éndurance, and sometimes it was almost im- 


possible to bridge the threatening passes with forbear- 
ance. The American stage never had a greater tragedian, 
so versatile a talent in heroic art, as that of Edwin Forrest. 
Many aspire to his model, but fall far, far beneath the 
standard. He was great in mental endurance and in ideal- 
ity ; great in intellectual character, and his natural tastes 
were high and refined toa markéd degree. With great 
force of physical character and emotional strength, no 
effort was too great or too high for his execution and in- 
terpretation. Zealous in his art, he studied to excel, and 
there have“f’cen none to equal his triumphs or attain- 
ments. 

With the death of Forrest, the stage lost its best type 
of heroic art. His memory is imperishable for this work, 
that remains the standard of ail possible greatness. 
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A mepicrnaL plant is found in India which destroys 
the power of tasting sugar. This plant, the Gymnema syi- 
vestre, grows in the Deccan and in Assam and on the 
Coromamlel coast. By chewing two or three leaves of it, © 


traits—one, of Mr. Forrest's mother ; another, of Patrick | person may extinguish his susceptibility to sweet savozc. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 


THE FINDING OF THE PACKET OLIVE TURNS A SERIOUS FACE TO HER AGED RELATIVE.” 


A LEAF FROM THE LOG OF THE “NELTIE.” 


A THANKSGIVING 


STORY. 


By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


‘* THERE now, Olive Sessions, guess as how most folks’l1 | 


‘low as this here house is spick and span clean from top 
tew bottom !” 

Mrs. Miranda Luddington, aunt to Olive, stood, a 
scrawny brown hand wide-spread on either hip, survey- 
ing the scene ofg@mmaculate cleanliness which lay before 
her, in the shape of the ‘‘ best bedroom,” redolent of 


lavender, and, if the truth must be told, salt fish ! also— 


but then, the odor of salt fish was to Gorham Harbor as 


the very breath of life, and the whole place was so | 


effectually saturated and permeated therewith, that the 
inhabitants, when they. occasionally went inland for a 
visit, found it difficult to breathe an ‘atmosphere bereft of | 
their natural and piscatorial element. 

Vol. XXIV., No. 6—44. 
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The ‘‘best bedroom,” then, was fresh and fragrant ; 
the old-fashioned chintz valances and curtains and bed- 
curtains were stiff with recent starch ; the best silk quilt, 
patched by Mrs. Luddington in maiden days, adorned 
the bed; the mahogany chairs and spindle-legged tables ; 
the filmy double mirror, with the weeping willow and the 
bright-green grave above it, shone with much polishing, 
the andirons and the shovel and tongs, and the long- 
necked crane had been rubbed and scrubbed until they 
reflected the room in every direction perfectly as the 
best mirror could. 

Olive, in her dark print dress and big apron with its 
pinafore waist, her brown eyes shining, and the pink 
flush rose-red on her round cheeks, was flecking the last 
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speck of dust from the top of the brass-trimmed chest of 
drawers. 

‘‘Guess it is,” she answers. 

“Guess as how Thanksgivin’ won't find many houses in 
Gorham Harbor much cleaner’n this one, though I do say 
it as shouldn't.” 

** Guess not.” 


** Let’s see, we've been through the dairy and the cel- | 
lar, and the kitchen, and the milk-room, and the pan- | 


tries, and the sittin’-room, and the south chamber, and 
the east chamber, and your room, and yer uncle’s and 
mine, and Law's a 
Olive Sessions, we ain't once thought "bout the garret !” 


the boys’ room and—— ! 


Mrs. Luddington drops her dust-pan with remorseful | 


emotion. 

“No more we ain’t !” Olive stand’ open-mouthed and 
amazed at this singular piece of housewifely forgetful- 
“To be sure, though, Aunt Mirandy, we ain't 
uever had no habit of cleanin’ up the garret, as I remem- 
ber of.” 


Dess. 


‘That's very true, Olive Sessions, but I’m just deter- 
mined that no weddin’ is agoin’ to take place in this here 
house ’thout there bein’ a reg’lar haulin’ ’bout and pull- 
in’ up, and scratchin’ ‘round from roof tew foundation. 
Ef you and Redmond made up minds 
setiled - like, as you hev, to git spliced the week after 
Thianksgivin’, why, I'm just a-goin’ straight up tew that 
garret.”” 


Tom has yer 


Olive crimsons as she laughs, and meekly follows her 
thrifty aunt up the creaking staircase that leads to the 
garret of the old farmhouse. 

For it is an old house, the oldest in Gorham Harbor, 
or anywhere thereabouts, with many legends of Dutch 
builders and Indians, and a colonial governor's visit, and 


hosts of other memories clustering all about its eaves | 
and gables. 


The garret, as they push up the trapdoor on its rusty 
hinges, looks the quaintest spot imaginable, and Olive’s 
bright curls make a bit of brightness there as she clam- 
bers in and hoists her aunt Miranda after her. 

** As I was a-sayin’, Olive, ef you and Tom Redmond is 
a-goin’ tew——”’ 

‘* Ain’t so sure that we be,” Olive says, as she sweeps 
away the cobwebs from the round front of a century-old 
desk. 

““What !”” ejaculates Mrs, Luddington, dropping the 
dust-brush from her nerveless hand. 

** Ain't so sure that we be !’’ reiterates Miss Sessions, 
coloring. . 

** Well, I want tew know !” 

And Aunt Miranda seats herself with emphasis on a 
worm-eaten oaken seaman’s chest. 

‘“Maybe I'll take ‘Lige Tuck instead,” the girl says, 
langhing. 

‘* Want tew know !” echoes the elder woman, with wide- 
open eyes. ‘* Well now, Olive Sessions, ef you can turn 
from Tom Redmond, with all his l'arning and schooling 
and his pretty face and smooth ways, and take up with 
*Lige Tuck, it’s jest p st my belief !” 

“What's the matter with "Lige Tuck, 
know ?” Olive questions, sharply. 

** Well, ther’ ain’t nothin’ the matter with him, as I 
know, more’n he’s big and thickset and swarthy, and 
never set no store by books.” 

‘“‘He’s allers set store by me, and that’s a good sight 
more to the p’int !” 

“Bas so does Tom,” argues Mrs. Luddington, plaint- 
wely. “Laws a mercy! [ jest thought as how the hull 
gisnis was cut and dried, and I was a-goin’to hev sech a 
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pink-and-white, proper-looking feller for a nephew, and 
here you be, Olive Sessions, a-changin’ of your mind——” 

**Ain’t said I'd changed it. I only said maybe. You 
needn't be getting the dumps beforehand, Aunt Mirandy, 
‘cause there'll be a weddin’ sure’s you're alive jest after 
Thanksgivin’, although maybe my mind ain't quite clear 
yet as to who'll be the husband.” 

“Want toknow! Well, gals ain’t as they was in my 
young days, that’s cert’ia. You think we may’s well go 
on with the cleanin’-up then, Olive ?” 

** Why not!’ 

Olive is beating and shaking put some moth-eaten gar- 
ments from the depths of another seaman’s chest as slic 


speaks ; a chest that would have caused the eyes of a 


| collector to moisten with rapture —a veritable seven- 


teenth century oaken chest, worm-eaten, it 
the cherubs’ fat faces on its sides, and the 


is true; but 


griflius grin- 


| ning on its lid, and the long wrought hinges and hasps, 
| proclaiming its sturdy Dutch origin. 


The clothes, too, that the bright-faced girl was staring 
at with her blue, round eyes, were the garments of a 
Dutch sailor of at least two hundred years ago. And even 
as she exposed them to the new sunshine of to-day the 
short trousers, the woolen hose, the blue jerkin and the 
stout pea jacket fell to tatters and shreds in her little 
brown fingers 

**Who on airth did these things ever b’long to, Aunt 
Miranda ?” 

*“Laws a merey, Olive Sessions, one of your ma’s 
Dutch forefathers. That there chest with her 
when she come. Nobody hed ever opened it then, and 
nobody h’ain't to this day. What's that ?” 

Mrs. Luddington spoke sharply as a brown folded 
scrap with a heavy seal attached to it rattled to the 
floor. 


came 


“T guess ‘tain’t nothin’, nohow,” Olive says, giving 
the thing a small kick with her foot. 

**Mor’n you know; them ’ere clothes and that ’ere 
chest there, I've heard yer ma say, and her pa say too, 
afore he died—which was of the black fever in 1825 -be- 
longed to his master, Hans van Santen, a sea capting 
from Rotterdam.” 

‘Oh, pshaw,” Olive says, admiuistering another kick. 

** You, Olive, you jest stop!” Mrs. Luddington hastily 
rescued the packet from further ignominy, and pro- 
ceeded to peer at it curiously, turning the paper over 
and over again with restless fingers. ‘They did used 
to say, Tremember it good, when I wa’n't more’n four 
year old—so be I'm seventy-three now—as old Hans van 
Santen left gold buried in these parts.” 

** What did he bury gold for ?” laughed his disrespect- 
ful young descendant, as she sat ou his chest and swuns 
her feet back and forth. 

‘**Injuns,” laconically replied Mrs. Luddington. ‘‘ And 
more’n that, I’ve set by often and heard yer ma’s pa 
a-tellin’ as how there was allers said to be some docky- 
ment or somethin’ a-settin’ forth whar he’d buried of it !” 

**Oh, pshaw !” 

*«S’posin’ this ere *— Aunt Miranda holds up the yel- 
lowed packet between her lean thumb and forefinger— 
‘*s’posin’ this ere, Olive Sessions, was qhat dockyment !” 

‘Open it and see,” the niece remarks, with true uine- 


! . 
| teenth century directness. 


“Shall I?” the old woman asks, twitching the paper 
nervously. 

‘**Cert'in,” the girl answers, laughing. 

**Guess as how you're the one, Olive. 
to old Hans van Santen, and you be. 
open this here.” 


T ain’t no heir 
You're the one to 
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Mrs. Luddington hands Olive the packet with some- 
thing of awe written on her wrinkled face. 

** All right.” 

Olive, with no sentimental compunctions, breaks the 
old seaman’s seal with its dolphin and anchor, and 
spreads open the wide and carefully written sheet upon 
her knees. 

**Well ?” Aunt Miranda whispers. 

**Oh, pshaw ! Aunt Mirandy; it’s a hull lot of gibber- 
ish Dutch or something. I don’t know what !” 

**Let’s show it tew Tom Redmond. He'll be able to 
cipher it out, I guess !” 

“Show it tew "Lige Tuck,” Olive laughs, going on 
with her dusting. 

“Who knows, Olive Sessions, but this very blessed 
minit you may be a great heiress !” 

For the fixst time since the finding of the packet Olive 
turns a serious face to her aged relative. 

**Could it be, Aunt Mirandy ?” she asks, eagerly. 

‘* Laws a mercy, why not ad 

‘Find out, then ; find out. Show it to Tom Redmond, 
and, Aunt Mirandy, p’r’aps that wee bit o’ paper ‘ll jest 
settle which I'll marry—Tom or 

** How ?” cries the old woman, shrilly, and gazing at 
her niece as if she thonglt she had taken leave of her 
senses, 

“’Lige Tuck loves me,’ Olive murmurs; “ but Tom 
Redmond ain’t been so over sweet, Aunt Mirandy, sence 
he’s come tew know the farm and the boat won’t be mine 
after Uncle Si’s death—there !’ and Olive brushes her 
brown hand across her eyes, and tosses her pretty head 
in defiance of the hot tears that scald her red cheeks. 

** Want tew know !” murmurs Mrs. Luddington, under 
her breath, as she carefully descends the ladder, bearing 
the precious ‘‘dockyment” in her hand. 

It was first shown to Uncle Si, as a matter of course. 
He casually said it ‘‘ were a pity ’twa’n't a bank-noie,” 
and continued his pipe in peace. 

When ’Lige Tuck came in that night, in his fishing- 
boots, and wet to the skin from a tumble into the sea, 
with a string of fish for Olive, the paper was shown to 
him, and all its possibilities depicted to him by Aunt 
Miranda. 

*Lige laughed. 

Olive stood by the east window, in the wide old kitchen, 
looking out to where the lighthouse-lamp sparkled on 
the Point. 

‘** What do you think "bout it ?” he asked, joining her. 

‘**T dunno,” she answers, staring out. ‘‘What do you ?” 

‘Bosh !” he says, stooping nearer to her shoulder. ‘I'd 
light a pipe with it. I don’t want no heiress, Olive. 
What I want's you. Burn the darned thing up. P’r’aps 
if it should turn out somethin’, you'd look a heap sight 
a-head o’ me—and then——’ 

‘* What then ?” the girl asks, quickly. 

‘*God knows !” the young fellow replies, turning away 
and leaving the old farmhouse for his home. 

In the evening Tom Redmond came, and with eager 
eyes Olive noted his handsome face, as Aunt Miranda, 
with much elaboration, unfolded her tale. 

Tom flushed ; his black eyes flashed ; he had not been 
at the farm for five days, and immediately began to ex- 
plain his absence. He scanned the paper with the keen- 
est interest ; but much to Aunt Miranda’s discomfiture, 
could make nothing of its ‘‘gibberish”; but he was 
going to Boston to-morrow (Tom had had no idea of such 
a journey when he entered the farmhouse), and he would 
take it to a translator, and bring home the English of it 
when he came. 


*Lige.” 
‘ 
ge. 


“Tell you, Olive,” he whispers, while Uncle Si dozes 
over his pipe and Aunt Miranda is busy in the milk-room, 
“‘ef this ere,” touching the paper, ‘ turns out right, who 
knows you and I may be a-livin’ in Bosting this time 
twelvemonth. A-livin’ in Bosting,” he repeats, une- 
tuously, ‘‘ with nothin’ to do but enjoy ourselves and be 
drew about in our carriage, h’eh ?” 

Olive looks up. 

The flushed, keen face—the beautiful lines and the 
lovely coloring ! She sighs a little, but does not resist 
the clasp of the warm hand over her own. 

True to his word, Tom Redmond goes to Boston, and 
returns within thirty-six hours. He arrives by the even- 
ing train at South Gorham, and comes into the Harbor 
in the great lumbering village ecach, which sets him 
down ‘‘up-street” at the farmhouse gate. He is very 
pale, and he.catches Olive’s two hands in his cold ones, 
as he walks swiftly up the shelly path. *Lige Tuck sees 
him, and he sees, too, the girl’s flushed, happy face as she 
raises her lovely eyes to the other man’s gaze. They are 
presently sitting awkwardly about the kitchen-table, 
whilst Tom ostentatiously draws from the recesses o: his 
pocket the yellow document and a well-filled shect of 
nicely ruled paper. 

‘*Now, then.” Tom clears his throat. 

Aunt Miranda rubs her spectacles afresh, and settles 
them firmly on her nose. Uncle Si lights a fresh pipe. 
*‘Lige Tuck closes his eyes and folds his arms, and Olive 
leans closer across the table toward her handsome lover. 

‘’Tain’t no letter, nor will, nor codicil ; it’s a leaf from 
the Log of the Ne/tjé, and is dated at sea, the 20th of No- 
vember, 1665, and it’s signed by Hans van Santen, master 
of the ship Neltjé, of Rotterdam.” 

**Laws a mercy!” murmured Mrs, Luddington, under 
her breath. 

‘*Go on, Tom,” Uncle Si says. 

*** Put out to sea yesterday in a heavy wind. Had only 
time to secure some pieces of plate and delftware, to- 
gether with our clothes. Spent the night before last in 
burying the savings and accumulations of years in a spot 
of safety where neither Indians nor pirates will ever dis- 
cover the same.’” 

Tom’s voice rises to a shrill scream, and ’Lige Tuck 
opens his dreamy eyes. 

‘**T shall make a copy of this statement, and sew it in 
the double Flanders silk lining of my good blue jerkin, 
so that my amiable spouse and -helpmeet, and my good 
and obedient children, now housed safely at New Amster- 
dam, thank God ! may know where to look for their own 
in case of my untimely demise.’” 

‘The blue jerkin !” Olive says, wildly. 

«Tn the clearing, back of my house, which is the only 
considerable house of stone and masonry in the port of 
Gorham Harbor, there stands, toward the sea and where 
the salt meadows begin to show their green, a dozen 
of boulders.’ ” 

Uncle Si lays down his pipe. 

**So there be !” he says. 

“The middle boulder rocks, so that a man of my 
strength can move it aside out of its place. Having done 
so, he will find logs of wood crossed ; beneath, a flat 
stone—my doorstep—with the date graven thereon in my 
native good town of Rotterdam, 1656. To remove this is 


a simple thing ; and then all I say further is, dig—dig as 
my good son Dietrich and I dug for four nights, pick and 
spade, below the salt tide-waters and’ the encroach- 
ing false sands—and there will be found an iron coffer, 
brass-bound and padlocked, made at the Hague by 
Petras van Cornelis.. Open this, my worthy spouse 
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Helena, and you, my amiable offspring Dietrich—(should 
he be there, alas! now in the pirate South Seas)—Neltjé, 
Hans, and little Hendrick. Within it repose forty thou- 
sand gold florins, twenty thousand gold Spanish dollars, 
and other pleasant treasure in jewels, ornaments and 
feminine trinkets. Signed, your loving husband and 
parent, Hans van Santen.’ ”’ 

To describe the commotion this reading created in the 
old farmhouse-kitchen Would be, indeed, a difficult task. 
Tom Redmond’s face glowed with enthusiasm. 

**Oh, Olive,” cried Redmond, leaning over the high 
back of her chair, ‘‘ what a Thanksgivin’ we’re a-goin’ to 
hev—you and me! We'll jest hev time, sweetheart, to 
follow the old Dutchman’s directions ’fore the 25th ; 
and then what a weddin’ there’ll come soon after !” 


Only ’Lige Tuck stood aloof and sullen, watching and 
idle. 

The ‘crossed logs of wood” had long since crumbled 
into mold, but ‘‘the flat stone, with the date 1665 
graven thereon,” lay in its place. As they scraped the 
figures clean the toilers paused, half awe-struck at their 
success, and Tom, in a clear, high voice read out the 
further instructions. 

They lifted the stone aside. 

‘*And now, boys,” cried Tom Redmond, ‘‘ what the 
old man says we’ve to do is to dig!” 

And dig they did for hours and hours, until the moon 
rose up over the sea and peered curiously down at this 
work-a-day scene. They dug with a feverish impatience 
that forgot hunger and rest, and only stopped to slake its 
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*Lige was staring at them hard. He put on his cap, 
and, without a word to any one, quitted the house. He 
stalked down to the shore and got in his boat, and 
rowed up and down all night, lurking along the coast 
like a thief, watching the lamplight in Olive Sessions’s 
window. 

The next day Uncle Si and Tom went to work. The 
clearing close by the salt meadows stood to-day just as it 
had two hundred and odd years ago. The boulders held 
their own, and Olive, with the tip of one little finger, 
ceuld rock the middle one. It was soon removed, by the 
help of friends and neighbors. Indeed the whole home- 
staying population of Gorliam Harbor crowded about the 
treasure-seekers, for the news had gone abroad and tra- 
veled apace, and already Olive, sole heiress of this stu- 
pendous wealth, loomed up the heroine, as she had been 
the beauty, of the thrifty little fishing town. 


thirst now and then, when poor Aunt Miranda, trem- 
bling with excitement, urged them to a mug of her best 
cider. 

““We've struck the tide-waters !” Tom yelled, looking 
up over the rim of the pit, that was now man-deep. 

**So we hev !” Uncle Si echoed, dipping up the water 
in his horny hand and touching his lips to it. ‘Salt as 
the sea, I swan.” 

Olive slipped down on her knees. She held the paper 
now, and read aloud, in a curious, hushed tone, by the 
light of the lantern one of her girl friends held : 

‘**Below the salt tide- waters and the encroaching 
false sands.’ Could ther’ be any sort of a danger down 
yonder ?” she called to Tom, who laughed back at her 
with merry lips. ° 

‘*Danger! Thar ain’t no danger down here ; there’s 
only iron coffers full of gold a-belongin’ to you, and 
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e-waitin’ for me to bring them to you, and give you and 
your’n the best Thanksgivin’ New England’s ever seen.” 

“ Daneor !” mutters Uncle Si. ‘Why, sis, the airth 
ain’t got no volcanoes into it in these parts ;” and the 
old man laughed grimly, as the pickax resounded with 
its dull thuds against the loosening, moist soil. 

*Lige Tuck drew near. 

And Olive for the first time that day or night looked 
at him. 

**So you wouldn’t jine in and help ’em search for my 
fortune, would you ?” 


‘‘ What for ?” he replies, doggedly. ‘* What I'm after | 


is you, not a heap o’ gold, ‘lowin’ it’s thar.” 
‘*Maybe you ain’t,” Olive answers, with a frown. 


**Leastways, you might show some kinder interest-like 


and help. Looks as though you didn’t set no store by 
me nor my folks, a-holdin’ off when every livin’ soul in 
the Harbor’s a-lendin’ a hand.” 

**Do you want thet I should lend a hand, Olive ?” he 
asks, plaintively. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“All right, then—here goes!” ‘Lige tosses off his 
jacket and cap, picks up a spade, and with a ‘‘ Look out 
thar !” gives a leap down into the pit, where now only 
Unele Si and Tom Redmond are working. 

Tom looks up angrily, but Uncle Si, with a groan of 
relief, clambers up into the fresh air to take a rest. 


“ What yer want, ’"Lige Tuck ?” ‘Tom Redmond grufily | 


demands. 

“What do I ‘want’?” the other returns, contemptu- 
ously. ‘* What J want’s Olive Sessions ‘ithout a cent or 
@ coin, thet’s what / want ; but * 

““What d’yer mean ?” Tom yells. 

“‘Nothin’ ’t what I say !” 

“You git out o’ this, d’yer hear! You ain’t got no 
right down here, nohow.” 

“Hold on,” ’Lige says, quietly, jerking his thumb up 
above ; ‘‘she sent me.” 

“You lie! She didn’t!” 

“Say that again, Tom Redmond.” 

*Lige lifts his powerful arm and plants his feet firmly 
on the ledge of rock above Tom, where he stands. 

“You lie!” Tom shrieks, raising his pickax high in 
the air and bringing it down with all the force of his 
lithe young arm. 

It misses its aim. 

Olive Sessions, kneeling, peering down with wide, 
startled eyes into the pit—and the others gathered about 
the brink, too—see the pickax fall short of ’Lige, hear 
the sharp, quick crack of metal against metal when it 
strikes. 

A loud shout rends the air! In that crowning moment 


everything is forgotten in the cry that goes up from Tom | 


Redmond’s throat. 


“The iron chest !—the iron chest ! More light !—more | 


light !” 

As they crowd about, banging their lanterns over on 
sticks, they see Tom on his knees scraping away the earth 
from something with the intensity of a madman, and 
then there is disclosed to their eager gaze the square out- 
line of Hans van Santen’s iron chest—even its brass trim- 
mings glimmer faintly through the greenis:: mold of two 
centuries of damp—and then, who sees it first ? 

"Lige Tuck. 

The sandy soil —‘‘ the encroaching false sands’ of the 
Dutchman’s Log—sink, and rise and creep, and Tom Red- 
mond feels the earth, life, love, fortune, all slipping, slip- 
ping down, down, and carrying him and the precious 
casket with it! 


- - 


His fingers clutch the treasure, and with a hoarse voice 
he calls to them to ‘‘ Save him !” 

The sands—the quicksands—are up to this throat ! He 
feels the iron chest glide out of his grasp like a thing of 
life! His eyes are blinded, his tongue cleaves to the roof 
of his mouth with terror ! 

The others do not understand. 

*Lige Tuck, standing on the recky ledge with one foot 
on the pickax that was meant to strike him to death, 
does understand. 

He looks up—and sees Olive Sessions’s pallid face 
looking over. . 

She understands, too ; so well that speech fails her. 

*‘Lige makes a spring, holding on to the rocky ledge 
with one hand. He leans, leans until at last he catches 
Tom Redmond by the arm with a grip of iron. He lifts 
him high above his head. Those up on the brink catch 
him, a dead weight, in their arms, and ’Lige lifts himself 
back to the earth, and walks away, whistling softly to 


| himself. 


And gently, swiftly, surely, the false sands creep up 
and up, and in a brief hour the pit is full of the sand 
that shines whitely in the moonlight, and tells no tales of 
treasure found and treasure lost. 

Olive stares at it, and feels % vaguely with her hands, 
and then she stares around. 

Uncle Si and his sons are carrving Tom Redmond over 
to the farmhouse, and his mother whimpers often that 
her ‘** boy is dead !” 

They have all left her, all forgotten her! The heiress 
and the heroine of a little hour, she kneels there alone ! 
And then, with a low, awful sob, she remembers ’Lige— 
noble, brave, forbearing. unselfish 

** Where is he ?—where is he ?” the girl moans in her 
newborn anguish. 

**Oh, he’s all right. He’s only swooned. ’Tain’t more’n 
that.” 

And ’Lige Tuck, still whistling softly, went on his way 
toward the sea. 

“T ain’t a-thinkin’ of him!” she cries, contemptu- 
ously. 

He turns ; he comes close to her, and bends his head 
to a level with hers. 

*“Who be you a-thinkin’ of, then, and who be you a- 
callin’ ont about with tears—eh, Olive ?”’ 

*‘You!” she murmurs, putting out her two young 
arms and drawing his dark head down to her breast. 

**Oh, Olive !” : 

His rough kisses are the sweetest she has ever known ! 
His broken words, the softest she has ever heard ! 

**’L] you forgive me, ’Lige ?” 

‘**Guess so,” he says, stroking her soft hair. 

“‘Serry I ain’t a heiress ?” 

“No; glad enough. And—Olive ?” 

** Well ?” 

‘Ll you be married to me Thanksgivin’ night ? 

She nods her head. 


NEW GROTTOES. 


Tue Fish River Caves, near Sydney, in Australia, are 
among the most remarkable limestone grottoes in the 
world, and take rank with the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky and the Luray Cavern in Virginia. The Fish River 
Caves, which have been recently explored, are remarkable 
for a kind of filigree glass-work and stalactite drapery 
which hangs like arras frem the walls and roofs. In 
one part of the cave a pond of clear water was found, 
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“its bottom gliswaing with pearls and other concre- 
tionary forms like nodules, marbles, birds’-eggs, etc., 
interspersed with patches of diminutive coral forms.” 


In the Shawl Cave there are curtains from ten to | 


twenty feet long, some nearly white, others beautifully 
striped with pink, yellow and brown. 

A fresh grotto has also been discovered quite re- 
cently at Dorgali, in Sardinia. The grotto commences 
with a large hall with sixteen columns rising from the 
alabaster floor, and apparently sustaining the pure white 
roof, which is wreathed and festooned with flowers and 
figures of animals in limestone. The most wonderful 
thing in the hall was, however, the petrified skeleton of a 
majestic stag, which was partly destroyed by visitors, 
and the spine of which has been sent entire to a pro- 
fessor of natural history in Cagliari. The grotto consists 
of six other large chambers full of natural curiosities, 
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By Cuar Les Bacon, 


THE 


Tue passion for gambling is an invariable factor of civ- 
ilized life. From the birth of history to the present time, 
every dawn of culture and light has been accompanied 
by a revival of games of chance. Ancient inscriptions 
prove that when Egypt, nourished by the wealth produced 


from her rich soil, first emerged from barbarism, her | 
| The combinations and chances of cards and dice were 


lords and nobles were fond of staking their riches upon 
the imperfect games then known, When Athens was at 
the zenith of her glory, Alcibiades and hisedissolute com- 
rades astonished the world by the magnitude of their 
wagers. The Roman patricians of the Augustan age de- 
lighted in squandering upon the gaming-table the treas- 
ures which a suppliant world laid at their feet. When 
John Law, the famous Scotch financier, who originated 
the Mississippi scheme, visited France, during the Re- 
gency, his first and most important recommendation to 
the society of the brilliant and dissipated court was his 
extraordinary skill at play. During the last century, Eng- 
land was ruled by polished gamesters, who nightly won 
and lost huge sums at the hazard-tables at Brooks’s and 
White’s clubs. And the game goes on to-day. In the 
home of wealth and in the dingy abode of poverty, in 
rich clubs and tawdry gambling - hells, at the stock- 
broker’s office and on the Board of Trade—under many a 
name and guise, the voice of the croupier drones out, 
automatically, the words which bring fortune or beggary 
to multitudes of living men and women. 

The evolution of the gaming passion is simple enough. 
Before civilization dawned upon the world men held to 
the doctrine that “might is right.” The rude barbari- 
ans were fierce, aggressive and acquisitive. Scorning any 
vague notions of meum and tuum, they exercised their 
brain and sinews in little predatory excursions, which 
generally ended in murder and robbery. The beggarly 
Thracian, rich only in nature’s inheritunce of strength 
and courage, descended upon the fat flocks and herds of 
the Grecian husbandman, slew the man of property and 
led his wife and children away into slavery, just as he 
drove away the sheep and beeves. At times, too, prime- 
val man would slay his neighbor, if, by so doing, he 
might live royally, until some otie stronger chanced his 
way and exacted retributive justice. 

The age of chivalry was another cycle of undeveloped 
gambling. The lord of the manor was wont to sally forth, 
incased in iron, in search of adventures, which always 
occurred in the shape of battles or jousts with other 
gamble.s of primitive notions, resulting in the death of 
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one contestant, whereupon the victor carried homeward 
the armor, and other personal property, of his defeated 
foe, to enjoy the well-earned applause of his retainers 
and vassals. The robber barons of Germany were great 
gamesters, according to primitive ideas. From their 
mountain fastnesses, they kept strict watch over the high- 
ways, and played freebooter with every merchant cara- 
van venturesome enough to come their way. If kings 
might carry on great wars, sacking rich cities and laying 
waste fertile territory, these unsyllogistic men-at-arms 
thought it followed that they were right in doing, on a 
small scale, what their superiors accomplished by more 
comprehensive means. Indeed, judging from the causes 
of the wars of the Middle Ages, it is not easy to point 
out the flaw in their reasoning. 

But with the advance of civilization it soon became 
evident that these little idiosyncrasies of the ancient 
nobility were rather detrimental to commerce and trade. 
The most conservative and stupid of kings and kaisers 
saw that their revenues depended more upon peaceful 
trade than upon robbery and murder. Therefore, as 
with the older civilizations, law intervened, and free- 
booting was met and overcome by the practical argu- 
ments of the executioner’s rope and ax. 

The passion for acquiring the goods of others without 
labor was, however, too firmly implanted in human 
nature to be uprooted, and with no little ingenuity men 
invented other and more peaceful means of robbery. 


made the subjects of'contracts, whereby on the one hand 
an agreement was made to steal, and on the other to 
submit to robbery. 

The results were much the same. Honest gamesters 
were, and still are, beggared by tricksters and cheats, 
The slavery into which the victorious barbarian led his 
conquered foe was reproduced first by the voluntary 
enslavement of defeated gamesters, which was common 
enough among the Greeks and Romans. Even in these 
later days wooers of fortune are often made the slaves of 
money-lending Shylocks by their devotion to gaming. 
Again, as the primitive gambler lost his life by defeat, so 
the modern gamester often commits suicide under the 
pressure of his losses. The annals of Baden Baden, 
Homburg and Monaco are full of such instances. 

The literature of gaming is attractive. Historians and 
novelists have made the exploits of Chevaliers d@’ Industrie 
the basis of many interesting.,chapters of narrative. 
W. H. Ainsworth has told how John Law made his pro- 
gresses through Europe, meeting and conquering every 
adversary at his game of Pharaoh. The happy-go-lucky 
Irishmen who live in the Charles Lever’s stories win and 
lose with a nonchalance admirable in the opinion of the 
gambler. Barry Lyndon and Hon. Frederick Deuceace 
cheat their way through life with joyous ease, according 
to Thackeray, though that novelist was faithful enough 
to truth to show the wretchedness of their last days. 
And his hero, Harry Warrington, who enters London 
fresh from the wilderness of Virginia, wins and loses 
bravely with men of fame and honor. 

The last century was the zenith of gaming. Horace 
Walpole, the chronicler of its wit ud folly, has pre- 
served hosts of anecdotes of the prodigious losses and 
of such men as Lord Chesterfield, Pulteney, 
Sharles James Fox and Sheridan. ‘* Were it not,” wrote 
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| Chesterfield, ‘for the comfort of returning health, I be- 


lieve I would hang myself; I am so weary of sauntering 
about without knowing what to do, or of playing at low 
play, which I hate, for the sake of avoiding high, which 
llove.” Walpole says: ‘‘ The ladies game too deep for 
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me. The last time I was in town Lady Hertford wanted 
one, and I lost fifty-six guineas before I could say an Ave 
Muria.” A few other remarks of great people of the day 
may be quoted. ‘‘The rich people win everything. Sir 
James Lowther has won above seven thousand (pounds).” 
“Lord Masham was fool enough to lose three thousand 
(pounds) at hazard to Lord Bolingbroke.” ‘The gaming 
is worthy the decline of our empire. The young men 
lose five, ten, fifteen thousand pounds in one evening. 
Lord Stavordale, not one-and-twenty, lost eleven thou- 
sand last Tuesday, but recovered it by one great hand at 
hazard. He swore a great oath, ‘Now, if I had been 
playing deep, I might have won millions.’” 

*‘Society in those days was one vast casino,” says 
George Otto Trevelyan. ‘‘On whatever pretext, and 
under whatever circumstances, half a dozen people of | 


fashion found themselves together—whether for music 
or dancing or politics, or for drinking the waters or each | 
other's wine—the box was 
sure to be rattling, and the 
cards “vere being cut and 
shuffled. . . . During a long 
and fierce debate on Wilkes, 
and a close division—so close 
that two votes were purchased 
with two peerages, and that 
invalids were brought down 
in flannels and blankets, till 
the floor of the House (Par- 
liament) was compared to the 
pavement of Bethesda—eight 
or nine Whig ladies, who could 
not find room in the gallery, 
after a cozy dinner, were con- 
tentedly sitting round a pool 
in one of the Speaker's cham- 
bers.”’ 

George Selwyn, the famous 
wit, and the Earl of March, 
who afterward, as Duke of 
Queensbury, was supposed to 
be possessed of a legion of 


evil spirits, were partners at 
gambling. Their letters sound 
oddly to modern ears. ‘‘ When 
I came home last night,” 
March writes, ‘‘I found your 
letter on my table. So you 
have lost a thousand pounds. 
‘ As to your banker, I 
will call there to-morrow. 
Make yourself easy about 
that, for I have three thou- 
sand pounds now at Coutts’s. 
There will be no bankruptcy 
without we are both ruined at 
the same time.” In another 
letter he says: ‘‘I have lost 
my match and am quite 
broke. I cannot tell how 
much. I am obliged to you 
for thinking of my difficul- 
ties, and providing for them 
in the midst of all your own.”’ 
** Selwyn, when he was in his 
senses,” says Trevelyan, ‘‘ bit- 
terly cried out against the 
passion for cards. ‘It was a 
consumer,’ he said, of four 
things—time, health, fortune and thinking.’ He eventu- 
ally gave up high play, but not before he had tried his 
hand at fleecing Wilberforce.” 

Charles James Fox, the famous Liberal leader, was a 
prodigious gamester in his younger days. It is said that 
his first three years of public life cost his father one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds—about a thousand 
pounds a week—for gaming debts alone. His brother, 
Stephem Fox, was an equally ardent gamester and almost 
as unlucky. Lord Foley, whose name brightens the 
annals of the British turf, spent over one hundred thou- 


} sand pounds upon his horses and wagers. 


The loss of such immense sums suggests a suspicion 
of unfair play. According to Trevelyan: ‘‘A half-cen- 
tury afterward Lord Egremont told Lord Holland that 
mature refiection, aided by enlarged experience, had con- 
vinced him that the constant and immoderate superior- 
ity which certain players maintained over Charles Fox 
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and other young men was not to be explained by the 
fortune of the dice ; but if any one, he added, had dared 
to hint such a suspicion at the time, the losers them- 
selves would have torn him in pieces.” 

Gambling nowadays is very different. A century ago 
moneyed men of leisure had not learned that he who 
gambles will sooner or later cheat. The stock exchange 
was almost inaccessible, and, besides, was the resort of a 
class of men with whom the polished courtiers of George 
III. declined intercourse. Naturally, they devoted their 
surplus energies to gaming among themselves. But now 
the methods of our ancestors have been given up to the 
blackleg ; for while gentlemen may amuse themselves in 
the card-room or the betting-ring at the race-track, they 
have learned to avoid risking large sums at either place. 
Captain Hawk, the noble gentleman who lives by his 
wits, was a famous fellow once, but in these days he has 
become a seedy, red-nosed individual, whose every ap- 
pearance and 
attitude sug- 
gest the 
pick pocket 
rather than 
the man of 
honor. At 
times, of we Yih} aan 
course, he PA PR eect Laan oes wo ee 
catches some Z 
unwary 
fled geling, 
but taose 
times are few 
and far be- 
tween. The 
keeper of the 
gambling 
hell is com- 
monly an 
ex-convict or 
prize fighter, 
and his vic- 
tims are lost 
souls, either 
fallen from 
some higher 
estate or 
risen from 
some deeper 
degradation. 
It is said 
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down prices until his margin is eaten up, and then put- 
ting up prices again until another lot of fresh victims 
have been drawn into the net. This scheme, which is 
facetiously called ‘‘ milking the street,” is performed in- 
definitely, to the intense amusement of the sharpers. 
The dupes get as much satisfaction out of it as they can, 
but that is all they get. 

Luck, of course, sometimes plays strange pranks with 
stock-dealers. Some years ago, a well-known stock was 
sold down on the market to an unnaturally small price. 
Every one supposed that its companion stock, owned by 
the same money-king, would also fall. A broker was 
off on his vacation, and had left a rather inexperienced 
clerk in charge. With the customary friendly feelings 
which brokers always have for one another, his friends 
on the exchange seized the opportunity and poured sell- 
ing orders into his office, all of which the clerk accepted. 
The broker returned and stood aghast when he saw the 
orders ac- 
ceptcd in his 
absence. In 
vain he ap- 
pealed to his 
friends for 
mercy—he 
was met by 
the laughing 
response that 
‘*there’s no 
friendship in 
poker.” See- 
ing, then, 
that he was 
ruined any- 
how if the 
stock wert 
down, he 
advertised 
that he 
would ac- 
cept all sell- 
ing orders. 
Now it hap- 
pened that 
the ‘old 
man,” as the 
money - king 
was known, 
had had no 
part in the 
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BOOK-BETTING AT THE RACES, 


that young men of honor still ruin themselves at this | game that was being played with his stock, and, being 


pastime, but good observers have noted that they com- 
monly take warning early and avoid the snare. 

The stock exchange is the grand casino of these days. 
In that bottomless pit of speculatiun the man who has 
ten dollars is the equal of the millionaire. Each bets on 
his stock and discusses the chances of rise and fall with 
cheerful equanimity. Cheating is fair, and the best 
cheat is the best fellow. The fortunes which have been 
lost at this game dwarf into insignificance all that fable 
ever lent to ordinary gambling. The fortunes won are 
few in number, but they rival in magnitude the wealth 
of Croesus and the hoards of the Rothschilds. 

- The operation is rather pretty. The outsider, dili- 
gently watching the movements of the market, sees that 
every alternation in the price of stock means profit or 
loss to the owner ; but when he goes down to his broker’s 
office and buys on a margin, he commonly learns that 
the wire-pullers behind the screen have a way of putting 


exceedingly wroth thereat, went down on the market 
one day and put the companion stock up about twenty 
points. Our broker made a fortune, and his friends 
had a chance to think over their meanness. 

Gaming presents many curious features as carried on 
among half-civilized peoples. Tacitus related that games 
of chance were once introduced among the Anglo-Saxon 
tribes of ancient Germany. The people took to it with 
avidity, and it speedily became an absorbing passion. 
Harvests were neglected ; men played for their flocks 
and herds, their personal clothing, implements of war, 
and, when all else was gone, staked their wives and chil- 
dren and themselves upon the contest, just as the South- 
ern planters, in the good old days before the war, would 
bet their slaves at poker. It did not last long, however, 
for they were fighting men, and the issue of a battle was 
a more satisfactory method of gambling to their untu- 
tored minds. 


THE TINCAL TRADE 


The North Awerican Indias is a famous gambler. For 
long periods, trib — will like beavers, tanning 
skins, making blankets, and preparing other articles 
lear to the savage heart. When all is complete, the 
-ontesting tribes meet. Pony is betted against pony, 
blanket against blanket, and tent against tent, until one 
The victors march away in triumph 


work 


tribe has the whole. 
and the conquered go to work again to recover their losses 
as best they can. It is said that one wily savage, having 
learned the game of poker at a station, succeeded in de- 
stroying his adversaries by insisting that a pair of twos 
beat a pair of aces, on the ground that there were more 
spots on the cards ; but when he subsequently argued that 
jacks beat queens because a man was greater than a 
woman, his quondam friends rose and smote him. 
Gaming is peculiarly attractive to the Chinaman. The 
almond-eyed Asiatics crowd together in suffocating laun- 
dries and play their national game of fan-tan. The modus 
« perandi las been often described, but a few words will 
not be amiss. The gamekeeper grasps a handful of cash 
(Chinese pennies) and throws them upon the table. The 
croupier then draws out four at atime, and the players bet 
on the number which will be left after the last draw. A 
very simple game, but yet with the merit of being appa- 
rently perfectly fair. 
is told. 
were caught in a celestial gambling-room eagerly taking 
part in the amusement. The police promptly raided the 
establishment, and the whole crowd spent the night in 
the Tombs. 
in court, they one and all protested they were not gam- 
bling, but, on the contrary, were studying out the intrica- 
cies of the American coinage by object lessons. Strangely 


A most amusing story of this game 
Some years ago, quite a number of Chinamen 


The next morning, however, when arraigned 


enough, the presiding judge could not see why the ex- 
planation was not satisfactory, and the astute Orientals 
were discharged. 

It has been said that the Captain Hawk and Mr. Pigeon 


of former days are un extinct species. The statement is, 
perhaps « trifle too strong, though mainly true. Once 
in a while, some young man enters college with a talent 
for acquisition and an imperfect moral development. Ten 
years ago, one of these fellows enrolled his name on the 
student lists of a famous institution whose motto, ‘* Christo 
et ecclesie,”’ has been the monitor of thousands of honored 
Americans. Ere long, it was noised about among the 
freshmen that a capital time was to be had at Blank’s 
room. Invitations were not wanting. Little suppers, 
with well-selected wines, were of frequent occurrence. 
These usually ended in a poker revel, out of which Blank 
always made money. To be sure, the faculty and all the 
better boys rather disapproved. Blank and his compan- 
ions were blackballed at the societies, but as his pecu- 
niary gains were on the increase, he probably cared little. 
At the end of his first year, two of his companions were 
driven from college by reason of debts which might easily 
have been paid if their allowances had not found their 
way into Mr. Blank’s pocket. During another year, an 
irate parent complained to the authorities that his son 
had been ruined by this sharper. Later on, one of the 
brightest of his classmates, fearing the faces of his pa- 
rents, fled into the darkness, and was lost among the ad- 
venturers of the Western wilderness, leaving behind a 
legacy of shame and sov-ow. His farewell letter told the 
grim news of forgery. committed to obtain the means of 
gaming with this modern Chevalier d’Industrie. About 
the same time, one of those rensitive, high-strung men 
who win the world by pure genius, or failing, retire into 
obscurity, took his life, under pressure of losses at Mr. 
Blank’s pleasant little sowées. These incidents, of course, 


OF ASIA, 


resulted in the retirement of Mr. Blank from further resi- 
dence in the academic town, but good observers noted at 
the time that he must have laid up the foundation of the 
fortune which now, by a successful, loveless marriage and 
unscrupulous “rigging” of the stock market, has be- 
come large enough to excite the envy and contempt of 
his fellow-citizens. His manners are winning; his de- 
portment, correct ; and his dress, perfect ; yet for his life 
he cannot obtain an election to a club of good standing, 
or an invitation to the houses of any persons higher in 
rauk than gamblers and horse-jockeys. Another in- 
stance of poetic justice, for which his more scrupulous 
fellow-men may be humbly grateful. 

**There’s no friendship in poker,” is a common saying 
which has already been quoted. Defining the term by 
analogy with Horace Smith's bitter and sarcastic explana- 
tion of gratitude, one may call it an intimacy founded 
upon expectation of advantage. The adage is no less true 
if the most sentimental view of friendship is accepted. 
Let the vast multitude of those who have hampered their 
prospects in this so-called pastime tell the world whether 
they ever obtained sympathy or assistance from the men 
At the end of one poker-party, a 
bright fellow pulled out a pocket dictionary, turned over 
the leaves rapidly and replaced it. His companions 


who won their money. 


asked for explanations. 

‘*Oh, it’s no consequence whatever,” was his answer. 
“T’ve lost quite a pot of money, and I just hunted for 
sympathy in my dictionary; ‘‘I knew I couldn't get 
it from you.” 

Why prolong the tale? The passion for acquisition 
without labor is a fact in human nature. Nothing but 
stern moral education cau overcome it, though the very 
men who indulge it are the first to ery out upon their 
failing. In spite of the fulminations of the pulpit and 
the legislation of the Senate House, gaming still con- 
tinues, and only the most sanguine dare hope for a mil- 
lenium when the voice of the croupier shall no longer be 
heard droning out the fatal words: ‘‘ Messieurs, fuites 
votre jeu; le jeu est fait; rien ne va plus; rouge gagne et 
couleur,” 


THE TINCAL TRADE OF ASIA. 


Wuart is ‘‘tincal”? Considering the importance of 
this trade, and the fact that it is daily increasing, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the majority of people of thi- 
country are entirely ignorant of the existence of such a 
trade, and in all probability most of the readers of the 
heading of this article will be moved with curiosity to 
know what ‘‘tincal” is, prior to their interest being 
awakened concerning the trade in it. It may be well, 
therefore, before treating of the trade in tincal, to ex- 
plain in a few words the nature of this important natural 
product of the East. 

Tineal is crude or rough borax, which is imported 
from Calcutta in crystalline masses, which contain borax 
combined with soda and a fatty acid. The salt is never 
termed borax until refined or purified. It was very 
early known to the Arabians, but they applied the term 
‘**baurach” indifferently to carbonate of soda, the nitrum 
and natron of the ancients, also found as an efflorescence 
of the soil. ‘‘Baurach” is among the many chemical 
preparations noticed by the Arabian, Geber, who lived 
in the eighth century. It was employed by him for one 
of the same purposes for which it is used at present, viz., 
to assist in reducing the oxides of certain metals to the 
metallic state. Tincal is a saline compound or com- 
pination of soda with boracic acid, and this acid is a 
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compound of oxygen with an elementary substance to 
which the name of ‘‘ boron” is applied. 

Thibet is tue natural home of this miueral salt, where 
it is found in extensive districts. Quantities are dug out 
of the earth and crystallized, and a great many of the 
shepherds of Thibet ave engaged in cellecting this sub- 
stance. The earth in some districts of Thibet, especially 
iu the neighborhood of Tasso Lumbo, is so impregnated 
wich it, that as the dew falls it becomes saturated with it, | 
and the stunted vegetation is soon covered with this 
crystalline salt. Large masses of it are obtained from 
Lake Pelta. 


NONE? 


Is THERE no beauty that the days remember 

Songs of the morning in this dreary heat of noon ? 
Spark of pure flame to fire the ash-gray ember ? 
No glow of Summer in this drear December ? 

To light this gloom of night no star, no moon ? 


In these last days must men aye go on crutches, 

Not leap as when of yore they vied with gods in strife ? 
No goddess now descends with amorous clutches 
To woo a mortal, grant with sweet lip-touches 

Infinitude of bliss to mortal life ? 


Oh, must we, must we still all beauty sever 
From life, which makes things lovelier, sweeter than 
they are? 
As we the gods, will future times for ever 
Banish the godlike, and by foreed endeavor 


See but a taper in the evening star ? 


I have watched seenes in which my heart beat faster, 
Yet only saw that Beauty which concealed them all: 
My heart grew younger, richer, mightier, vaster— 
I asked if aught immortal aye surpassed her— 
And men saw but great rocks; trees; torrents fall. 


I saw a maiden in whose every feature 

Nature had sung a poem of loftiest, tenderest strain, 
Whose heart-moved eye sang sweet songs back to Nature: 
To me, the ideal of God’s purest creature, 

To th’ world, a fair, cold face of distant mien. 


O Truth! with thy keen gaze inspire our nation! 
O Beauty! stir the world’s cold pulse with thy quick 
leaven ! 
The poet shows the ideals of man’s aspiration, 
But the world’s coldness chills his inspiration, 
Unsympathy drives back his gods to heaven. 
A. E. H. 


SEAL-HUNTING ON THE COAST OF 
LABRADOR. 


Tue 10th of March was lowering and threatening, but | 
the twenty steamers that had been moored in the harbor | 
with a light vapor slowly escaping from their smoke- 
stacks for the past twenty-four hours were not to be 
kept from their perilous voyage into the regions of ice. 
The fleet of sailing-vessels had been gone ten days, and 
by this time might be in the midst of large schools of 
seals, and these steamers must.do their best to make up 
the liandicap allowed in favor of the less reliable sailing- 
vessels. Soin the early light of morning, a storm near 
at hand, we all cast moorings, and were soon steaming 
down the harbor in company, and fast leaving St. John’s 
in the distance. 

My vessel is a 500-ton steamer, strongly built to stand 
the pressure of ice and cleave its way through the fields 
of ice, being stoutly timbered, sheathed with ironwood 
and having an iron-plated stem. The crew numbered 
225, as stalwart a lot of fellows as could ve collected 


together. There is always great excitement connected 
with the seal-fishery. The perils and hardships to be 
encountered, and the skill and courage required in bat- 
tling with the ice-granite,*throw a romantic interest 
around this kind of venture. Every one takes an inter- 
est in the fortunes of the hunt ; even for those at home 
it is like an army going out to battle. When a vessel re- 
turns in two or three weeks Jaden to the gunwale, they 
are welcomed home by thundering cheers and are the 
heroes of the hour. The old men listen with deep inter- 
est ‘to the tales of perils and narrow escapes from the 
treacherous ice, and remember themselves of similar 
adventures, and the young Newfoundlander longs for 
the day when he shall share in the wild joys and excite- 
ment of the hunt. 

According to law, no sailing:vessel can be cleared for 


|‘the ice before the Ist of March, and no steamer before 


the 10th. As the time for starting approaches, the streets 
and wharves of St. John’s assume an unwonted appear- 
ance of bustle. The steamer and sailing-vessels begin to 
take in stores and complete repairs, and every part of 
the vessel is examined to see if it is safe for the new 
perils it has to encounter. Rough berths are fitted up 
for the sealers, bags of biscuit, barrels of pork, water, 
fuel and ballast are taken on board. A crowd of eager 
applicants surround the shipping-offices, powerful-look- 
ing men in rowgh jackets and long boots, splashing 
tobacco-juice over the white snow in all directions, and 
shouldering one another in their anxiety to get booked. 
Every one is anxious to get a chance on one of the steam- 
ers, for their chances are considered better than sailing- 
vessels, The second-rate and older men are obliged to 
content themselves with berths on board the sailing-ves- 
sels, while many are left behind. This was the reason 
that all our crew were such stalwart men, powerfully 
built and young. 

The cold east wind directly off the Labrador current 
chills us to the bone, but we are soon to encounter the 
intensest cold. The spray begins to freeze to our bow, 
mountains of ice are scen towering in the distance. Soon 
we are in the ice-frelds, and the glittering expanse of ice 
surrounds us on all sides, dotted here and there with 
towering bergs of every shape and size, having gleaming 
turrets, domes and spires. Steep billows and ridges fre- 
quently rise in the rugged and broken field. The sun 
reflects itself with dazzling brilliancy from the broad and 
glassy sheet. These words of,‘‘the Ancient Mariner” 
come forcibly to my mind : 

“And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 


And ice mast-high came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 


‘‘And through the drifts the snowy, clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen; 
Nor shapes of men, nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


‘The ico was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all-around; 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound,” 


Just as we arrived among the ice, the threatened storm 
broke upon us with full fury. The wobroken swell of the 
Atlantic, in huge continuous ridges, came rolling in, lift- 
ing the vast pavement of ice in its mighty folds, and, like 
a plaything, raised our vessel first on its broad dome, 
then swallowed it up in its deep hollows. The ice-field 
was soon broken ‘nto countless floes, and, as they alter- 
nately opened and shut with a terrible noise when they 
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came together, being thrown one upon another and piled 
to a height of thirty or forty feet, we could not help 
thinking, ‘‘ Woe to the unfortunate vessel that is within 
range of these fearful missiles.” It is surprising how few 
accidents occur among sealers when so continually ex- 
posed to these terrible dangers. In some fearful storms 
two or three sealers are lost, but this is a rare occurrence. 
Our captain understood the ice as an engineer does his 
engine, and he kept us continually out of danger. The 
thundering crashes of the ice-giants as they came to- 
gether in the fearful war, the floes and bergs grappling 
with each other in the fray, and the roaring overhead of 
the blinding snowstorm, all combine to make up a scene 
of terrible confusion. At times the gigantic icebergs 
take part in the contest, and, borne along by the unswerv- 
‘ing course of the deep-sea current, heedless of wind and 
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and wearisome. The moon, the stars and the flickering 


| aurora are needed to reveal all its beauty. Beneath the 
| mild light of the moon, and in contrast with the deeper 


blue of the sky, ice-scenery is always most impressive. 
Dering the calm that succeeds the storm, the evenings 


| amid the ice-fields are often lovely, so it was in our case. 


The dry, bracing atmosphere sends the blood dancing 
through the veins. The clouds having cleared.away, the 
sky is left doubly clear and beautiful, studded with stars, 
through which the brilliant moon sails in calm radiancy. 
The ice had been opened in all directions by the pinions 
of the storm, and we find ourselves steaming gently 
through calm water where but a few hours ago the ice 
was crashing and grinding like so many wicked imps, 
each trying to destroy the other. Numerous fairy islets 
of glittering ice with shining pinnacles and fantastic 
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wave they smite the ice-field as with the hammer of Thor, | forms float calmly around us as we sail through the open 


rending and tearing the mighty mass, and sending its 
fragments flying in all directions. In the dim distance, 
through the blinding snow, I saw a vast mountain of ice 
bearing down toward us. The captain saw it too and 
gave it a wide berth. 


and crashed the ice for hundreds of feet, then went on its 
‘course, still rotating as before. We may describe a berg 
in the most terrible language and yet not convey the 
faintest idea of its size. We may even see one and yet 
get no adequate idea of its magnitude, so much of it is 
hidden from our sight. Scoresby calculates one at about 
ten thousand millions ot tons. 

The next day the sun is out again, shining brightly, and 
tits dazzling brilliancy reflected on the ice is monotonous 


The wind had given it a rotary | 
motion, and as the ponderous mass came opposite us less | 


than half a mile away, it struck the corner of an ice-floe | intense crimson, which, when reflected from the snow, 


’ 


“leads.” A magnificent auroral display o’erspreads the 
sky. There is an immense curtain of light having a 


| border of the richest and most vivid colors, waving its 


folds like the canopy of an immense tent when agitated 
by the wind ; green, blue and red hues are seen coloring 
the aurora. Occasicnally the whole sky is flushed with 


gives it a blood-red hue. These vast flame-curtains seem 


| to open and close with inconceivable rapidity, and radia- 


tions of purple, pink, green and orange sport about the 
heavens, swelling like waves upon a mysterious shore. 
Flashes of light in quick succession dart from side to 
side, the sky being one moment dark, the next lighted up 
with fitful gleams. Long, converging pencils of light, of 
various colors, range themselves round a blank space near 
the zenith, and form a corona, and then suddeniy vanish. 


SEAL-HUNTING ON THE COAST OF LABRADOR.— SEE PAGE 698, 
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Now that we have an idea of the scenery, let us look | 
into the equipment of the sieamer and give an idea of the 
hunt. The young seals are born from the 15th to the 
25th of February, and as they grow rapidly, by the 20th 
of March they are in perfect condition. From this time 
to the Ist of April, when they begin to take to the water, 
they are powerless to escape from the ruthless hunters, 
whose very object is to reach them while they are yet 
dependent on their mothers’ milk for support. The 
great Arctic current, fed by streams from the seas east 
of Greenland, and from Baffin’s and Hudson’s Bays, bears | 
on its bosom hundreds of square miles of floating ice 
which are carried past the shores of Newfoundland to find 
their destiny in the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 
Somewhere amid the floating masses the 
brought forth their ‘young, which remain on the,ice, dur- 
ing the first period of their growth, for five or six weeks. | 
The chief aim of the hunters is to get among thegreat 
hordes of ‘‘ white-coats,” as the young seals are called, 
before they can swim. For this purpose they go forth 
at northward till they 
come in sight of those terrible icy wildernesses which, | 
agitated by the swell of the Atlantic, threaten destruction 
to all rash invaders. 


seals have 


the appointed time, steering 


These hardy seal-hunters, however, 
who are accustomed to battle with the floes, are quite at 
home among the bergs, and erushing ice-masses; and 
where other mariners would shrink away in terror, they 
fearlessly dash into the ice, wherever an opening presents 
itself, in search of their prey. 

In the last weeks of February the roads leading from 
the various outposts of St. John’s begin to be enliy- 
ened by the appearance of ‘ swilers,” all equipped for 
*swile-huntin’,” as they call their occupation. Each of 
them has a bundle of spare clothing over his shoulder, 
at the extremity of a long pole six or seven feet in length, 
which is called a ‘‘ gaff,” and serves as a club to strike 
the seal on the nose, where it is most vulnerable. With 
the same weapon he leaps from ice-blocks to ice-blocks, 
using it as an ice-pole and also for the purpose of drag- 
ging the seal-pelt to the vessel. To answer these various | 
purposes the “ gaff” is armed with an iron hook at one 
end, and bound with iron. Some of the men, in addition, 
carry a long sealing-gun on their shoulders, for the pur- 
pose of shooting old seals and ‘others that cannot be 
reached by the gaff. The outfit of the sealers is of the 
simplest description. Sealskin boots reaching to the 
knee, having a thick leather sole well nailed, to enable | 
them to walk over the ice, protect the feet ; coarse canvas 
jackets, often showing the industry of a wife or mother 
in the size and number of patches which adorn them, are 
worn over warm shirts and other inner clothing ; seal- 
skin caps and tweed or moleskin trousers, with thick 
woolen mitts, complete the costume, which is more | 
picturesque than handsome. 

In the forecastle, or other parts of the ship, rough 
berths are constructed. The sealers have to furnish 
themselves with a straw mattress and blanketing. The 
men are packed like mackerel in a barrel, and as a rule, 
never undress during the voyage. In the rare event of 
putting on a clean shirt it goes over its predecessor, a 
method which saves time and trouble, and is, besides, | 
conducive to warmth. The food is none of the daintiest, 
and one who is at all squeamish about what he “eats, | 
drinks and avoids,” had better not attempt “swile- | 
huntin’.” The diet consists of biscuit, pork, butter and | 
tea sweetened with molasses. ‘‘ Duff,” a delightfal mix- 
ture of flour and water, witk a little fatty substance ‘ to 
lighten it.” is made for dinner, three or four times a week, 
and the canuvu-bu.. texture is well mark.J. Tea, sweet- 


ened with molasses, and biscuit, form the bulk of their 
other meals, and upon this rough fare these hardy fellows 
go through their laborious work and seem to thrive and 
grow healthy. Their diet is improved, however, when 
they fall in with seals. They cook the heart, liver, flip- 
pers, and other parts, and feast on them ad libitum, and 
when they come ashore they are in excellent health, 


| though the odor that attends them is much like that of 


the inside of an Esquimaux hut in midwinter. When 
out on the ice, it is a common practice to string upon 
their belts a dozen or two of seals’ kidneys or hearts and 
eat them raw, as appetite prompts. This use of fresh 
meat acts as a preventive to scurvy. Very little sickness 
occurs among the men while leading this rough life, 
though they are often eight or ten weeks without seeing 
land, and enduring the hardest toils. 
very fortunate, and the hold was first filled, then the men 
surrendered their berths, to be packed full of ‘ white- 
’ Indeed, every nook and corner was filled with 
the precious fat, and the sealers slept where they could 


Our vessel was 


coats.’ 


—in barrels on deck, on a layer of seals, or in the coal- 


bunkers. They do this all the more readily because 
they are paid in proportion to the size of the catch. It 
seems marvelous to see men, after eight or ten weeks of 
such a life, leap ashore hearty and vigorous. Their 
outerégarments are polished with seal-fat and the blood 
of their victims, and the pleasantest side of them, before 
a change of clothes is made, is the windward. 

The experiences of a sealing voyage are various, being 
influenced by the ever-shifting condition of ice and the 
direction of the wind. The great aim of the sealers is to 
reach that portion of the ive which is the ‘‘ whelping- 
grounds ” of the seals, ‘‘ while yet the young are in their 
plump oleaginous babyhood.” The position of the ice- 
nursery is utterly uncertain, being dependent upon the 
movements of the ice as determined by winds and waves 
It has to be sought for amid vast ice-fields. At times, 
in endeavoring to push her way through, the vessel is 
caught in the heavy ice, and then the ice-saws are called 
into requisition to cut an opening to the nearest ‘‘ lead” 
of clear water. But the heavy Arctic ice may close 
in under the pressure of a nor’easter, and then no amount 
of steam-power can drive her through. Howling night 
closes in; bergs and floes are crashing all around, and 
momentarily threatening her with destruction ; the wind 
roars through the shrouds, driving on its wings the 
arrowy sleet and snow, sharp as needles, which only men 
of iron can stand. Thus locked in the embrace of the 
floe, the luckless vessel is drifted helplessly hundreds of 
miles, till a favorable wind loosens the prison-walls. It 
is no uncommon occurrence for a hundred vessels to be 
thus beset by heavy ice, through which no passage can 
be forced. Some are “‘ nipped,” some crushed to atoms, 
and the men have to escape for their lives over the ice. 
Others are carried into the great northern bays or borne 
in the heavy ‘‘ pack” up and down on the ocean for 
weeks, returning to port ‘‘clean,” that is, without a 
single seal. At other times a vessel, a day or two after 
leaving port, finds herself in the middle of a “seal- 
patch.”” The whole ice for miles around is covered 
thickly with the young ‘‘ white-coats,” and in a fortnight 
from the time of departure she returns to port loaded to 
the gunwale, her decks being piled with the skins and 
fat of the seals. 

When approaching such an El Dorado as this the ex- 
citement is intense, as the welcome whimpering of the 
young harp-seals is heard. Their cry has a remarkable 
resemblance to the sobbing or whining of an infant in 
pain, which is redoubled as the destroyers approach. 
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As I heard this for the first time I was almost overcome 
by these baby lamentations. Compassion, however, was 
soon gulped down, and bounding over the ice, we begun 
our work of destruction. A blow on the nose from the 
gaff stuns or kills the young seal. Instantly the scalp- 
ing-knife is at work ; the skin and fat adhering are de- 
tached with amazing rapidity from the carcass, which is 
left on the ice, still quivering with life. The ‘ pelt” is 
generaily three feet long and two and a half feet wide, 
and weighs from thirty-five to fifty pounds. With a 
load of five or six pelts each hunter starts back to the 
vessel over the rough ice, dragging his load after him. 
If the ice is loose and open the sealer has to leap from 
“pan” to *‘ pan.” The cold bath that is sometimes given 
to an unwary jumper is not appreciated so well by him 
as his amused companions. 

Fancy two or three hundred men on a field of ice 
carrying on this murderous work, their persons smeared 
with bloody evidence of the wholesale slaughter ; the ice 
stained with gore and covered with the skinless carcasses 
of the slain ; the shivering seal’s low moans filling the 
air like the sobbings of infants in distress ; the murder- 
ers every minute smiting fresh victims or dragging their 
greasy prizes to the vessel’s side. 
the vessel presents as the pelts are being piled on 
deck to cool previous to storage below! One 


a hasty moment to drink a bowl of tea and eat a bit of 
biscuit. 


The poor mother-seals, now cubless, are seen 
popping their heads up in the small lakes of water and 
holes among the ice, anxiously looking for their young. 

5 , e > e 5 
The maternal instinct in the female seal is wonderfully 
strong, and the tenderness with which the mother-seals 

. . . ® . 

watch over their offspring is most touching. 


When the 
young seals are cradled on the ice the mothers remain in 
the neighborhood, going off each morning to fish, and 
returning at intervals to give them suck. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that the seals manage to keep holes in the 
ice open, and to prevent them freezing over in order that 
they may reach the water. On returning from a fishing 
excursion, extending over fifty or a hundred miles, each 
mother-seal manages to find the hole by which she tcok 
her departure. The young “ white-coats” are scattered 
in myriads over the ice-fields. During the absence of 
the mothers the field of ice has shifted its position, per- 
haps many miles, yet each mother-seal is able to find her 
own hole, and to pick out her own cub from the immense 
herd with unerring accuracy. This is certainly one of 
the most remarkable achievements of animal instinct. It 
is quite touching to witness their signs of distress and 
grief when they return and find only a pool of blood 
and a skinless carcass instead of their whimpering little 
ones. 

The seal brings forth one cub at a birth, and that but 
once a year. When born the young are covered with a 
thick, whitish fur. In six weeks they begin to ‘‘dip,” 
or take to the water, and it requires as many trials to 
enable a young seal to swim properly as in the case of a 
young bird learning to fly. Just as the eagle “stirs up 
her young” and encourages them to use their wings, so 
the mother-seals tumble their babies into the water and 
give them swimming lessons. It is often an amusing 
sight to see a mother-seal pushing her chubby white off- 
spring over the ice, and hear the poor little ‘‘ white- 
coat” whimper its entreating remonstrance as it vainly 
endeavors to resist the steady pressnre from behind. 
When they are in danger from ‘“‘rafting” ice or frag- 
ments of floes dashing about by the wind, and likely to 
crush them, the self-sacrificing affection of the mothers 
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leads them to brave all dangers, and they are seen help- 
ing their young to places of safety in the unbroken ice, 
sometimes clasping them in their fore-flippers and swim- 
ming with them, or pushing them forward with their 
noses. 

At the end of six weeks the young shed their white, 
woolly robe, which has a yellowish or golden lustre, and 
a smooth, spotted skin appears, having a rough, darkish 
fur. They have now ceased to be ‘‘ white-coats,” and 
have become ‘ ragged-jackets.” The milk on which they 
have been sustained is of a thick, creamy consistency, 
yellowish in color, and very rich and nutritious. While 
the mothers are thus guarding and suckling their young 
the males take the opportunity of enjoying themselves, 
and are seen sporting about in the open pools of water. 
The old male harps appear to be indifferent about their 
young. The male hood-seal, on the other hand, assists 
his mate in her maternal. guardianship, and will fight 


| courageously in defense of her and the young. 


In the seas about Newfoundland and Labrador, there 
are four species of seal—the bay-seal, the harp, the hood, 
and the square-flipper. The bay-seal is local in its 
habits, does not migrate, but frequents the mouths of 
rivers and harbors around the coast, and is never found 
ice. It is frequently taken in nets, but com- 
mercially is of small importance. The harp-seal, so- 
called from having a broad, curved line of connected 
dark spots proceeding from each shoulder, and meeting 


| on the back above the tail, and forming a figure some- 
| thing like an ancient harp, is, par excellence, the seal of 


commerce. The old males alone have this figuring, and 
not till their second year. 

The hood-seal is much larger than the harp. The 
male, called by the hunter ‘the dog-hood,” is distin- 
guished from the female by a singular hood, or bag of 
flesh, on his nose. When attacked or alarmed he inflates 
this hood, so as to cover the face and eyes, and 1s strong 
enough to resist seal-shot. With the sensitive nose thus 
protected, it is impossible to kill the male even with a 
sealing-gun, except by shooting him in the side of* the 
head and a little behind it, so as to strike him near the 
base of the skull. The young of this species have not the 
thick woolly coat of the harp-seals, and, from their color, 
they are called ‘‘ blue-backs.” The two species live apart, 
unless brought together by convulsion of the ice. They 
usually live more to the north and further from the 
shore, and bring forth their young two or three weeks 
later than the harps. The nifile and female hood are 
generally found together, and it is a rule among hunters 
to dispose of the male first. If they fail in this, and kil] 
the female instead, the dog becomes furious, inflates his 
hood, while his nostrils dilate into two huge bladders. 
His appearance now is terrific, and with uncouth, floun- 
dering leaps he rushes upon his foe with tremendous fury. 
Instances have occurred where a fight between a dog- 
hood and five or six men has lasted for an hour, anil 
sometimes, when the fighting space is limited to a singl> 
**pan” of ice, a hunter is fearfully torn and even killed 
in the encounter. They have been known to seize the 
handspikes with which hunters were beating them, an 1 
wrench them away with a giant’s strength. On one ocea- 
sion two hunters attacked a pair of hoods, and impru- 
dently killed the female. The dog immediately inflated 
his hood and rushed at them furiously. They fought 
him with their gaffs till nearly exhausted, and a terrible 
death threatene] them both. As a last desperate re- 
source, one of them resolved to dash in upon the infuri- 
ated brute, while the other stood ready for the emerg- 
ency. Drawicg his jackknife, the hunter rushed on the 
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dog, and stuck it by a well-planted blow into the inflated 
hood. Instantly the air escaped, the shield was rendered 
useless, and a blow or two on the nose from the gaff of 
the other dispatched him. 

These animals move in vast herds ; south in September 
and north in May. Small detachments go on ahead like 
pioneers, while behind them moves the great army in one 
continuous mass. They go on as far as Grand Bank, 
keeping ahead of the forming ice, and feed upon the fish 
that swarm upon these banks. Then in February they 
go to the ice they have just been avoiding, and bring 
forth their young. As the ice breaks up they retire 
northward, each year completing the same cycle. 


A DECIDED HIT. 


“THE ONLY THING THAT KEEPS ME FROM GOING ON TO THE STAGE 18 THE REHEARSALS WHICH HAVE TO BE 


Mr. arvingion 
ATTENDED, I’M TOLD.” 


Mis. Footlighte—‘‘On | COULDN'T YOU PAY SOMEBODY TO GO THROUGH ALL THAT DRUDGERY FOR YOU ? 


SHOULD THINK IT WOULD DO QUITE AS WELL,” 


Since 1805 there have been from 80,000 to 600,000 seals | 
brought each year from the regions of snow. Yet, to see | 
the vast swarm, it would seem that no ill effects had been 
felt. In different years the catch vacillates according to 
the season, but there does not seem to be any decrease in | 
number. How much longer this can last is hard to tell, | 
but I think I see a serious danger threatening the in- 
dustry. The employment of steamers is in itself praisc- | 
worthy, because the danger to life is thus lessened in a 
degree, but the practice that has recently begun of send- 
ing a steamer upon two or three trips in each season is |. 
one that cannot fail of producing marked effects ; for on 
the second or third trip it is not the young ‘‘ white coat” | 


| seed that came into being in the days of Moses. 
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they attack, but the old seal, and it certainly looks like 
‘killing the goose that lays the golden egg.” The wise 
laws of Newfoundland restricting the time of departure 
should be still further extended, and a clause should be 
added that no vessel should leave after the 20th of March. 
This would prevent what I consider a well-marked dan- 
ger to the industry, and one that may go further than 
that, and end in the actual extermination of the species. 


Tue prolonged vitality of seeds, when they are secluded 
from the air, is strikingly illustrated in the instance of 
Egyptian grain, which, after having been buried for 
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thousands of years, no sooner finds a congenial soil and 
heat and moisture than it springs forth into life ; so that, 
in this nineteenth century, we may reap the fruit of a 
There 
are certain kinds of trees which, in process of time, 
might be in danger of extinction if it were not for the 
special provision that is made to protect the seeds from 
the ravages to which they are exposed. The rough, 
prickly burrs and the astringent covering of the chestnut 
and walnut, which drop off only after the fruit is fully 
matured, repel the premature attacks of the little depre- 
dators who feed entirely upon nuts, while the inner shell 
presents some obstacle to more destructive insects. 
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““HAWESTONE STUMBLED ON OVER GNARLED ROOTS AND THROUGH SALT POOLS, AND AT THE HEAD OF THE INLET CAME TO A 
SQUARE BROWN HOUSE, STANDING SOLITARY IN AN OPENING OF THE WOOD,” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHapter VI. 


Two montHs later he came. It was an afternoon in 
Spring, and in the same Cedar Chamber where Philip 
Hawkstone had met death long years before his widow 
now lay dying. 

The massive oak furniture, carved with the arms of the 
Hawkstones, had been brought from England in the pre- 
ceding century. The polished floor was overspread with 
Kastern rugs. A nurse and a physician stood by the 
huge four-poster whereon Mrs. Hawkstone lay, like a 
piece of fragile porcelain. 


crouched by the side of the bed, holding the hand of her 


friend and wetting it with her tears. 


‘* Basil—where is Basil ?”” murmured the sick woman ; | 


‘will he never come ?” 
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Gabriel Ravenel’s daughter | 
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; ‘Basil has not yet arrived,’’ answered the doctor, 
soothingly. ‘‘ But your nephew Vincent is below in the 
drawing-room—will you see im ?” 

‘*No, no; not Vincent—I want only Basil,” she said, 
in a feeble, wandering voice ; ‘ did you not tell me that 
he had sailed from Liverpool ?”’ 

‘*Yes, madam ; and the steamer arrived safely yester- 


day. I telegraphed to him that you could not last till 
| midnight. Courage! he will soon be with you. Samp- 


son went over to Whithaven to meet the New York ex- 
press an hour ago.” 

She moved uneasily on her pillow. 
' 


‘Strange that he delays so long ! 
' Basil. 


It is quite unlike 
If he dovs not make haste he will find me gone, 
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Look out again, Jetta—is there any boat in sight ?” 
The girl flew to the window. The sun was just setting 


over the tr-nbled hills and gray downs of the island and | 
Peacocks 


glinting the tawny wings of the windmills. 
screamed along the old seawall at the foot of the grounds 
and ont beyond it. Jetta’s eyes, searching the berylline 
sea track, espied a sail making swiftly for the wharf. 

“It is Sampson’s catboat,” she cried, ‘‘and there are 
two men in it. 
is coming, at last !” 

“Thank God !” 
back in the arms of her nurse. 

Jetta Ravenel remained at the window, a lithe, girlish 
shape, full of leopard-like grace, and saw the catboat ap- 
proach the landing and its two occupants leap ashore. 
One proceeded to secure the little craft, the other hur- 
ried up the green slope to the Hall. 

He carried The title of 
Prince Lucifer seemed not altogether inappropriate to 
this lordly American. Jetta Ravenel watched him in 
strange fascination. It was her first glimpse of the man 
who was fated to work such havoc in her own young 
life. 

He gained the porch. 
knocker some watcher from within had admitted him. 
With tremendous strides he ascended the stair, The 
door of the Cedar Chamber flew back and Basil Hawk- 
stone stood again in the presence of his stepmother. 

He staggered to the bed and fell on his knees beside 
it. Mrs. Hawkstone made a gesture to the nurse and the 
physician. 

** Leave us together,” she said. 

They vanished. 

**You must go also, Jetta.’ 


murmured the sick woman, 


himself with a grand air. 


, 


The girl cast one look at Basil Hawkstone prostrate in 
his splendid strength, and darted out in the wake of the 


others. The widow and son of Philip Hawkstone were 
thus left alone in the Cedar Chamber, 

** Basil !” 

‘Mother !” 

“Oh, my darling, you went away for one year and you 
have remained three !"’ 

He shuddered. 

“Yes. I was detained by many things. Oh, don’t 
reproach me, mother—I never dreamed that you were 
so ill.”’ 

She turned hts handsome face to the light. 

“How worn and haggard you look, Basil ! how changed ! 
You have grown old and—and—unfamiliar.” 

He winced. 

“Old ?—changed ? Well, that is not strange, mother. 
After all, three years is a long while, and of late I have 
been anxious and unhappy about you.” 

She saw that he was evading her. 

“You are keeping something from me, Basil !” she 
cried. ‘‘ But wait! I must speak first ’’— catching her 
breath painfully. ‘‘Do you not see that I must make 
haste ?—I have so little time. In the last few months— 
yes, ever since I knew that I was stricken with a mortal 
disease—-I have thought only of you, planned only for 
you. In the corner yonder stands a cabinet.” He 
looked and nodded. “It holds my private papers. 
Here is the key,” forcing the same into his hand. ‘‘ The 
topmost document is for you to read as soon as I die— 
let no eye but your own see it—it was written for you 
only, and from it you will learn something of what I 
have suffered since I came to this island.’’ 

The light began to die in the chamber ; it seemed as 
fhongh the voice of the island lady failed with it. 


Yes, he is coming, Mrs. Hawkstone—he | 


falling | 


Before he could touch the brass | 
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‘**Lift me a little, Basil,” she said; ‘‘there is such a 
sense of suffocation here,” pressing her hand to her 
breast. 

She looked him straight in the eyes. 

**Do you remember your father ?” 

‘*Tmperfectly.” 

* You know how he died ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt was in this very room—you and I have never 
talked of the matter before. I wanted to die here, also. 
You have heard of Gabriel Ravenel ?” 

‘*He was the man suspected of my father’s murder.” 

‘*Yes. He was likewise my lover in the days before I 
met Philip Hawkstone. You have heard the story of his 
arrest—of how he lay in Whithaven Jail for weeks, accused 
of a foul crime, and I did not—I could not open my lips 
to declare his innocence, thongh I knew it only too well, 
and though he was the son of a guardian to whom I owed 
everything in the past.” 

** Mother !” 

**You may well look at me in horror. After Gabriel 
was released he returned to the South. There he made a 
loveless marriage, and was soon left a widower with an 
infant son. Then came the war. He took the field with 
the forces of his native State—he songht and won ‘the 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth, ’and, when the 
struggle was over, sank quickly, like many others, into 
obscurity —a crippled, ruined, impoverished man. A 
few mouths ago he sent me a:letter which wrung my 
heart. It was the first news that I had heard of him for 
many years. He was dying in poverty and wretchedness, 


attended only by his little daughter Jetta, the fruit of a 
second marriage, which seems to have been as unhappy 
as the first. To my care he committed the child. I 
started South immediately—I found his grave—I also 
found Jetta and brought her back with me, determined 
to make restitution to the father through the danghter— 
to atone for the wrong I had done him, for the misery 
and shame that he had suffered because of me—by rearing 
his child as my own; ‘ant avishing upon ler every good 
gifti that a mother: can bestow.’ ‘Oh, Basil, she is so 
young, so friendless, and I must go and leave her when 
she needs me most—go, with the debt I owe Gabriel un- 
paid, with my work of reparation scarcely begun. Basil, 
Basil, I must leave it all to you—I must leave Jetta her- 
self to you.” 

A look of relief crossed his handsome, anxious face. 

‘**Ts that all ?” he answered. ‘‘I accept the child as a 
sacred trust.” 

‘*No, that is not all,” she gasped. ‘‘ By birth Jetta is 
your equal—she will one day be a great beauty. As for 
her poverty, that can be no objection to you, for you in- 
herit great wealth. Basil, swear to me that Gabriel’s 


| daughter shall be your future wife.” 


The blood rushed into his face and out again. 
“You do not know what you say,” he answered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Ask anything but this, mother—anything 


| but this !” 


‘‘Tt is my last request,” she pleaded, wildly ; ‘‘ surely 
you cannot refuse it! My heart is set upon your mar- 
riage with Jetta. There is a weight on my conscience—I 
mus! provide for the child’s future. If you love me, 
Basil, promise that you will marry Gabriel’s daughter.” 

‘* Mother, I cannot!” he groaned, with averted face. 

‘And why ?” 

** Because J am already married !” 

There was a moment of dead silence in the Cedar 
Chamber. Only the salt tide kept up its monotonous 
beat on the beach below the seawall. 
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** Married !—you /” gasped the sick woman. ‘* When ?— 
to whom ?”’ 

“Two years ago, in London, to one who had taken my 
heart by storm,” he stammered. ‘ Forgive me for keep- 
ing the matter a secret from you, mother—I feared to tell 
you about Vera—I feared your prejudice, your anger 
and——” 

He had given her a fearful shock —she stared wildly. 

‘*My prejudice—my anger ! 
Have you married some objectionable person, that you 
talk like this? Tell me the whole truth—hide no- 
thing from me now, Basil—there is no time for further 
deception.” 

His iron-gray eyes were full of remorse and dread. 

**God forbid that I should deceive you more,” he said. 
“Tt is true that Vera was beneath me socially, as the 
world judges such matters, but why should we, Ame- 
ricans, born and bred to consider all men and women 
equal, draw hateful lines of caste ? Vera was good and 
beautiful—surely that is enough to say.” 

In spite of her ebbing strength she was still keen and 
comprehensive. 

‘**Not every woman, though lovely and good, can be 
your equal, Basil. There must always be social distine- 
tions in the werld. Do you remember what you said to 
me at pasting—you would stoop to nothing less than a 
princess—you believed few women were fit to mate with 
a Hawkstone ?” 

He colored painfully. 

‘Foolish words! I did not then know what love was ; 
I had not felt its cruel power.” 

Her cold hands clutched his own. 

‘*You evade me. Speak, speak, Basil, before I am past 
listening. Let me know the choico you have made.” 

The truth must be confessed. He could not lie to a 
dying woman. 

‘*Her mame was Vera Hawtree,” he began ‘‘ She was 
an orphan, with—with—obscure antecedents. I first saw 
her at Muswell Hill, in the environs of London. It was a 
gala night. Crowds of people filled the circus there. 
A favorite equestrienne came riding into the ring. She 
was a mere child ‘in years, and beautiful as an angel. [ 
married her one week from that night and carried her 
away to the Continent.” 

Mrs. Hawkstone uttered a sharp cry. 

‘*A circus-rider, Basil !” 

‘*Yes ; but do not condemn her unjustly. She had 
been bred to the profession by her father, and she was 
scarcely sixteen at the date of our marriage.” 

By a superhuman effort Mrs. Hawkstone raised herself 
on her pillow. 

‘‘That was two years ago, you say? Has your wife 
made you happy, Basil ?—oh, my grand, proud darling— 
last, but one, of the Hawkstones—have you yet regretted 
your choice ?” 

For his life he could not speak. She gave a despairing 
groan. 

“You need not answer. I see it all in your face. A 
cireus-rider! And this is the princess to whom you 
stooped —the woman who is to succeed me here on 
Tempest Island ! God help you, Basil! The curse of 
the race has fallen on you early! You have wrecked 
your own life, and you have broken my heart, in my 
dying hour.” 

She fell suddenly back on the bed. 
tried to raise her. 

‘Speak to me again!” he cried, in bitter remorse ; 
“even if it be to curse me !” 

But there was no answer. In the arms of that idolized 


He bent over her, 


You torture me, Basil ! 
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stepson who had dealt to her prond, patient heart the 
last blow that it was ever to know, the iauy of ‘lempest 
Island lay stark and dead. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE INLET HOUSE, 


Bast. Hawkstone laid the dead woman back onthe 
pillow, and, like a man in a dream, crossed to the cabinet 
in the corner, and unlocked the topmost drawer. It was 
full of papers, carefullyarranged und labeled. He lifted 
one and read: ‘*To be opened only by my son, Fasil 
Hawkstone.”’ 

This held the secret of which she had spoken—some 
family secret, he felt, with instinctive dread. His hand 
shook visibly as he broke the seal. Standing by that 
bed of death, with the waning light falling mockingly on 
the paper, Basil Hawkstone read the story which his 
father’s widow had concealed so long from the world, 
and which seemed, alas! to foreshadow future woe to 
himself. 

Not a sound broke the silence. Like a statue he stood 
and read on and on to the last word—to the signature 
which she had made with trembling hand. 

‘*My God !” burst from his pale lips. 

He staggered back to the drawer, threw in the dreadful 
paper and turned the key upon it. Then he rang the 
bell furiously, and before the attendants had fairly 
reached the chamber he was darting down the oaken 
stair, and out of the house into the gathering night. 

The deep stone porch, the great seaward slope of 
garden, lay dim and quiet. He opened a side gate, and 
turned into the road which travereed the island from end 
to end. As he did so the solemn stroke of « bell rang 
through the twilight. It came from the island church, 
and after the fashion of an earlier day—old customs lin- 
gered long on the Tempest—it told the islanders that 
their sovereign lady had gone 


“Through the steep and dreadful pass of death.” 


Slowly that bell kept knelling the years of the life just 


done. Hawkstone stopped at the gate and listened. 
Presently Joe Derby, the sexton, came forth, with a lan- 
tern in his hand. 

‘** Lord love us !” he cried, at sight of Hawkstone. ‘Is 
it you, sir, grown brown and tall, but the same Mister 
Basil that used to help me break wild colts, and shoot 
partridges in the woods, and fish for cunners off the 
rocks! "Twas I that tolled for your father the night he 
was killed, sir, and now I’m tolling for the poor lady. 
Well, well, we all go the same road at last. The island 
folks need you now, sir—I hope you’ve come to stay.” 

‘*Yes, Derby ; I have come to stay.” 

Derby advanced nearer, and put his weather-beaten 
face close up to his young master’s. 

‘*T knew the poor lady’s end was near, sir, for last 
night I saw a female figger, all in white, at the door of 
the family tomb yonder. Fact, sir! My knees bumped 
together, and I wilted down like a rag—I was that scart ! 
It stood there, as white as foam, sir, and more tharg me 
has seen it, of late—some in one place, and some in an- 
other. I showed a light pair of heels down the road— 
that’s what I did, sir !* with pride in his own prudence. 

‘‘ Nonsense, Derby !” said Hawkstone, ‘‘ You have tuo 
much sense to believe in ghosts.” 

Derby shook his head. 

‘Seeing is believing. There is a ghost rammagin« 
round this island, sir—more’n one, for all J know-—look 
out you don’t come upon it yourself.” 
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Hawkstone turned from the church-door and started 
for the beach. The tide wes rolling in. A silver-gray fog 
had fallen like a vail on shore and sea; through it the 
rising moon made a faint luminous opening. Sheep-bells 
tinkled on invisible slopes. The beating of an-unseen 
sail sounded from seaward. Leaving the landing-place 
behind him, Basil Hawkstone came to a bare, desolate 
beach, where a natural breastwork of sand-dunes, covered 
with long salt grass, protected the land from the ravages 
of the sea. Shut in a small, silent world of mist, he 
stumbled along the indistinct path, with a gray rim of 
water washing up on one side, and the long grass of the 
dunes rattling like spears on the other. Some low, red- 
brown cliffs loomed up before the island lord. He had 
to make his way cautiously around their base. It was a 
wild, lonely spot. The sound of surf on an outer ledge 
boomed through the fo~ At last our pedestrian reached 
a columnar red rock, w'iich bore grotesque resemblance 
to a female figure, an. was called by the islanders the 
“Old Woman.” This iuarked the union of forest and 
shore, for here a small bay or inlet went creeping up into 
a dense growth of cedar, hemlock and twisted pepper- 
A sedgy path led along the border of the 
inlet, and following it into the wood, Hawkstone espied 
before him a light. 

Something dashed across his way. It was a wild deer, 
with soft, shining eyes. Owls hooted in the tree-tops. 
Hawkstone stumbled on over gnarled roots and through 
salt pools, and at the head of the inlet came to a square 
brown house, with dormer windows, like bulging eyes, in 
the roof, standing solitary in an opening of the wood. 

The salt water, washing through the sedge, reached 
almost to the door-stone. A boat was moored on the 
bank. Mist and silence hung over everything. Hawk- 
stone went up to the low door and rapped. 

There was no answer. Again and again he repeated 
the summons. The silence of death reigned. 

‘Peg Patton! Are you there ?” he shouted. “Open !” 

‘* Who calls ?” answered a gruff voice from within. 

** Basil Hawkstone !” 

A chain dropped on the inside, a bolt was drawn back. 
Ta the low door stood Peg Patton, with a lamp in her 
liand, 

The handsome girl had now become a middle-aged 
woman, with a powerful frame and a heavy, sullen face, 
framed in iron-gray hair. She wore a red cotton gown, 
with a red handkerchief pinned about her muscular 
neck. Her sleeves, rolled up to the elbow, revealed arms 
capable of felling an ox. She held a cob pipe in her 
mouth, but drew it out to say, dryly : 

**Come in, young master. So you've got back to the 
island at last ? Lord knows you didn’t hurry yourself ! 
She that’s just gone has been a-pining for you these 
months and vears past.”’ 

“Then you know that she is dead *” 
in an unsteady voice. 

‘“‘T heard the bell toll, sir,” 
briefly. 

She motioned him into a little living-room, clean and 


idge-trees. 


said Tawsstone, 


answered Peg Patton, 


bright, and with a driftwood fire burning cheerfully on | 


the hearth. He looked splashed and haggard with his 


long tramp. 
ure-loving, self-indulgent 


Prince Lucifer, had entered 


upon a new and unpleasant experience of life. 
ton udvanced close up’to him, still holding the lamp in 


her brawny hand. 

‘*T know the errand that brought you here,” 
dryly. ‘She has told you everything.” 

‘* Yes,” he acknowledged. 


she said, 


This curled darling of fortune, this pleas- | 


Peg Pat- | 


**And didn’t you ever suspect the truth before, sir ?” 

‘*Great Heaven, no! How shoald I?” 

Her swarthy face put on a sad, wistful look. 

“Mister Basil, I loved your father once, and for a 
little while he pretended to love me. The lady that’s 
gone loved him, too. Women do many strange things 
for love. You are like Philip, but handsomer, and with 
a lordlier air. Pray God you'll never work the woe he 
did, with his good looks and his flattering tongue! It’s 
many a lonesome year I’ve passed in this Inlet house ; 
it’s many a lonesome year Jetta Hawkstone lived in her 
fine hall, and whether we two did right or wrong— 
whether the work which we accomplished together was 
good or evil, God must judge! Now follow me.” 

She stepped out into a long, dark passage, which 
seemed to end in the solid wall. Peg put out her hand, 
however, and an aperture suddenly opened, so small that 
Hawkstone was forced to bow his tall head to pass 
through. Evidently this hidden door had been con- 
structed for some peculiar purpose. Hawkstone now 
found himself in another room, far more pretentious 
than the first. It was luxuriously furnished in oak, with 
dark, rich carpet and hangings. A lamp, suspended 
from the ceiling, burned softly under a rose - colored 
shade. Below, on the floor, sat a female figure, playing 
with a pile of sea-shells. At sight of her, Basil Hawk- 
stone paused, holding his breath. 

Was it a woman or a spirit? From head to foot she 
was white and luminous, like Winter moonlight. She 
wore a long white cashmere gown, gathered about her 
waist with a white girdle. Her hair, blanched to the 
same hue as her dress, and braided in a loose plait, 
swept the floor as she sat. Her face, her hands, were like 
something cut from alabaster — perfect in symmetry, 
startling in color. With a slow, graceful motion she 
arose as Peg Patton and Hawkstone appeared. 

‘*Here’s a gentleman come to see you, madam.” vegan 
Peg, her gruff voice growing soft and kind. ‘The white 
lady looked at Hawkstone with large, gentie eyes, but 
did not speak. ‘‘Are the shells talking to-night, 
madam ?” went on Peg, in the indulgent .vne that one 
wonld use to a little child. ‘‘Do they tell you any 
stories ?” 

A far-away smile flitted over her frost-white face. She 
put a great shell, pink-fluted within, ribbed without in 
dusky brown, to her ear and listened. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, in a voice as gentle as her eyes, 
‘*they say strange things things that quite frighten me, 
Peggy.” 

‘**Let us hear them, madam,” coaxed Peg. 

‘They tell me that a stranger is coming to Tempest 
Island to-night,” said the white lady ; ‘‘ah, these island 
folks do not like strangers !—a girl, with yellow hair, and 
she carries a firebrand in her little hand that will con- 
sume the whole place, and the glory of the Hawkstones 
with it! I hear one word over and over again : ‘ Woe !— 
woe! The Hawkstone doom is coming upon us once 
more.” 

*“God forbid !" cried Hawkstone, involuntarily. 

Peg Patton went a little nearer the moon-white figure, 
and said : 

**Madam, do the shells tell you anything about you 
son—do they bring him to your remembrance? You 
once had a son, you know—try now to recollect.” 

“Oh, yes, I once had a son, Peggy—do you think | 
could forget my baby ?” shaking her head sadly, 

Peg grasped the white cashmere robe in strong appeal, 
as though she would in this way hold the wearer's dark- 
ened understanding. 


“FAME.” 


hi 
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‘* Madam, look at this gentleman -— it is your little son 
Basil, grown to manhood—the child that was taken from 
you long ago—he has come here to see you for the first 
time. Not till to-night did he know that you still lived. 
He had quite ceased to think of the one that bore him.” 

There was a reproach in the words that Hawkstone 
did not fail to notice. The spirit-like woman surveyed 
him sadly, attentively, for a moment, then turned away 
with a disappointed air. 

‘**No, no,” she said ; “it is »ot my baby, good Peggy— 
you are very good to me, very kind—I scarcely know how 
[ should get on without you—we have lived a long time 
together ; but you make mistakes sometimes, you know, 
aud this is one.” 

Peg made a gesture to Hawkstone. 

* Cannot you speak a word to her, sir ? 
would believe you.” 

In the presence of this strange mother—the cast-off, 
repudiated wife of Philip Hawkstone, whose name, till 
to-night, he could not remember to have ever heard, 
Basil stood aghast—overpowered. There she was—the 
tragic ghost of a day long dead—with the face of a ghost, 
too—with eyes out of which some dreadful shock had 
for ever frightened the soul, a pale, unreal shadow of a 
woman—Jetta Hawkstone’s predecessor. Her story, re- 
vealed to him now for the first time, burned his heart 
like fire. Involuntarily he bent the knee before her. 

‘*My mother !” he groaned. 

It was the name by which he had always called Jetta 
Hawkstone, but the utterance of it to this creature shook 
him to the core of his being. She came nearer, and 
peered into his face with a wan smile. 

‘** Why do you call me that ?”’ she sighed. ‘I have not 
heard the name for years and years—no, not since my 
baby boy Basil lisped it at my knee. [ have searched a 
long time for Basil, but I have not found him yet—I 
shall never, never find him, I fear.” 

“Tam he!" groaned Hawkstone. 

Perplexed and distressed, she held out a hand to Peg 
Patton. 

“He frightens me, good Peggy!” she cried. ‘‘I wish 
you would send him away—I would sooner listen to my 
shells. I know their voice, but his is strange to me. 
Hark! Hear a prophecy from the sea!” And she sud- 
denly pressed the pink-fluted shell to Hawkstone’s ear. 
“Does it not say clearly: ‘The yellow-haired girl is 
coming to the Tempest to-night. She carries a lighted 
torch. When she enters here, woe to the island, and to 
all that bear the name of Hawkstone’?” 

Peg Patton saw her young master grow ashy pale. 

‘**Great Heaven ! how strange !” he muttered. 

“She often has these moods, sir,” explained Peg ; 
“they eome and go—one can’t tell how. She hears 
queer stories in the shells, and she listens to’em by the 
hour together. You mustn’t mind her.” 

He reeled to his feet. 

‘*There is something uncanny in it all,” he muttered, 
“for a girl with yellow hair is actually coming to the 
Island to-night, and she is my wife!” 


Maybe she 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HIS WIFE. 


As Jerra Ravenet crept down the stair from Mrs, 
Hawkstone’s death-chamber and opened the door of the 
drawing-room, a drawling male voice saluted her in this 
wise : 

‘Enter, Miss Hornet—I am quite alone. Of course, 
nobody remembers me at a time like this. So Prince 


Lucifer has arrived, eh ? No use for me to go up—they 
wouldn't let me inside the door. I shall never be of any 
importance here till Prince Lucifer breaks his neck 
riding over the downs, or gets drowned off the cliffs. 
Don’t ery any more—the Hawkstones must die, like 
meaner mortals, and it spoils your eyes—you have a 
pair, Miss Hornet, that ought to make your fortune.” 

The speaker, Vincent Hawkstone, was dawdling about 
the old room with his hands in his pockets, and a look of 
sulky discontent in his bold, knowing eyes. 

““Who is Prince Lucifer ?” demanded the Creole girl. 

‘* Why, my honorable cousin Basil, the Lord of Tem- 
pest Island, to be sure !” sneered Vincent ; ‘‘ forgive my 
lack of reverence. Younger sons are always ne’er-do- 
wells in the Hawkstone family. My father before me 
was one. He sguandered all he could get, and having 
been discarded by his brother Philip—en passant, Philip 
discarded several things in his short day—a wife, among 
the rest!—he died young in a foreign land. Prince 
Lucifer considers me a respectable sort of pauper !”— 
with an unpleasant laugh. 

The Creole girl surveyed him with eyes full of dark 
disdain. 

**T think you are a very envious and ill-natured per- 
son, Vincent,” she said. 

**Thank you, Miss Hornet—the time has come to talk 
plainly. I'll wager my aunt has left everything to Prince 
Lucifer—the rest of us must be his dependents. She 
would not deprive him of the pleasure of giving or with- 
holding at his royal will. Of course, you have heard of 
the beastly entail on the Hawkstone possessions, put on 
two venturies ago, in genuine English fashion, and re- 
ligiously adhered to by later generations—think of such 
a state of things, on an island only a few miles removed 
from the New England coast! I hold that the younger 
branch of the family has for years been robbed to enrich 
the elder ; till, now, you find Prince Lucifer ridiculously 
rich, and I, his cousin, poor as a church mouse. Never 
mind !”— grinding his teeth—‘‘I shall yet be lord of 
Tempest Island !” 

She drew up her long white neck. 

‘Impossible! It belongs to your cousin and his male 
heirs.” 

‘** At present Jam his male heir. He may never marry 
—he may never have a son—daughters, of course, don’t 
signify—in either case I am sure to be master here some 
day.” 

“You are no friend to your cousin, or you would not 
talk like this.” a 

“‘T never pretended to be,” he answered, airily. “It 
seems, miss, that you think yourself called to defend 
him, because my aunt has chosen you to be his future 
wife.” 

She was a child, as yet, with the heart ofa child. She 
stared with large, astonished eyes. 

** How insolent you are ?” 

He laughed again. 

“What ! has she never told you!” 

“Certainly not !” 

“Very odd! Everybody at Tempest Island knows 
that you have been selected for Prince Lucifer. Yes, 
‘pon my soul you must make up your mind to fall in 
love with him straightway.” He glanced ut her, smil- 
ing, and through half closed eyelids. ‘I wish from my 
heart that you had been destined for me instead ; but 
there’s no such luck for a younger son.” 

“Vincent Hawkstone, do you think this a seasonable 
time for jesting ? Don’t talk to me any more—I am sick 
of you!” making a queenly little gesture. 
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He drew out his watch wits great sang froid. 

‘Very well, Miss Hornet. Twenty minutes past the 
hour, and no dinner yet! Nothing puts me out so much 
as to wait for dinner. Hark! what’s that ?” 

A sudden rush of feet through the hall. 

‘*Oh,” gasped Jetta, ‘‘ Mrs. Hawkstone is dead,” and 
she rushed from the room, leaving Vincent alone by the 
fire. 

Presently the church-bell began to toll. 

‘* Let them mourn who will profit by her death,” mut- 
tered the young barbarian. ‘Zam not of that number. 
Beastly confusion. There isn’t a chance of a decent 
meal to-night.” He rang the bell. A frightened maid 
servant answered it. ‘‘ Bring me something hot,” grum- 
bled Vincent, ‘‘and a bottle of wine. The cook has 
evidently forgotten the hour.” 

‘*Oh, sir, Mrs. Hawkstone——”’ 

‘Deuce take you! Yes, I know—ail the same, pro- 
duce the provender !” 

Vincent was no favorite at Tempest Hall; indeed, all 
the island people feared and disliked him. The maid 
fled, and returned directly with a bowl of bouillon, half a 
roasted fowl and the wine. The young fellow had just 
settled himself to a comfortable repast when the brass 
knocker clanged loudly. 

‘*Ten thousand fiends ! who is coming to interrupt me 
now ?” he muttered. 

The drawing-room door flew open, and a smart French 
maid entered, bearing a child in her arms. Close on her 
heels followed a lady in traveling garb, petite, blonde, 
beautiful. A grizzled boatman brought up the rear, his 
arms overflowing with bags and wraps and parcels mani- 


fold. 


‘Oh, dear! oh, dear !” tuo petile lady was piping, in 
a shrill treble, as she came flashing across the threshold 


after the maid. ‘‘Is tis the place? Dismal as the 
gravé! The desert island of Robinson Crusoe! Are you 
sure, boatman, that you have all the bags? Let some of 
the servants here help you up with the trunks. Very 
sorry that we brought so many, for it is quite evident 
that we shall not remain long in this howling wilder- 
ness.” 

The boatman beat a retreat, and Vincent arose to meet 
these invaders, in wonder and disgust. 

‘* Who are you ?” demanded the little blonde lady. 

‘‘My name is Vincent Hawkstone,” he answered, 
secretly wishing her in the Red Sea. 

She gave him a quick, penetrating glance. She was a 
fairy-like creature, delicate as a flower, and, as it seemed 
to Vincent, not more than sixteen. 

‘*Indeed !”’ she answered. ‘‘I have heard Basil speak 
of ycu. You are the scapegrace of the family, are you 
not? Oh, this is so owtré, so horrid! Where is my hus- 
band ? Why is he not here to meet me ?” 

Vincent gave an unpleasant start. 

“Your husband, madam ? Who is he ?” 

She surveyed him with two large, surprised eyes, like 
fringed gentians. 

‘Don’t you know? I am Basil Hawkstone’s wife, 
and this is his daughter,” with a nod to the child, who 
was kicking and screaming in the French maid’s arms. 
‘* How blank you look! Can’t you understand? Basil 
and I made a secret marriage in London—at least, he has 
kept it secret, I hear—a genuine love match, sentimental 
people would call it. Oh, Iam quite wearied to death !” 
tossing off her hat and wraps impatiently. ‘‘ Where is 
Basil ? He was in such haste to reach his mother that 
he started in advance, you see, and left mo to follow with 
all these incumbrances.” 
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It was a staggering blow. Basil married, and a daugh- 
ter! But daughters, after all, did not count. He was 
still his cousin’s male heir. 

‘*‘T always said Basil was a sly dog,” he managed to 
stammer. ‘‘ As for his taste, it is excellent. But let me 
tell you, Mrs. Hawkstone, you've upset all the family 
plans by this coup de maitre. My aunt had a wife selected 
here for Basil. It’s certain there would have been no 
end of a row if you had appeared earlier at the island. 
Luckily for you, she is now dead, and Basil—don’t know, 
I’m sure, where he can be. He ought to introduce you 
to the household, of course. I'll ring.” 

He rang accordingly, and the servant who answered 
the bell said that Mr. Hawkstone was not in the house. 
He had gone out a full half-hour before, whither nobody 
knew. , 

“T'll find him !” volunteered Vincent ; and he rushed 
from the room and began to search everywhere for his 
cousin. All that he discovered was Jetta Ravenel, lying 
in a heap on the floor of the stone porch. He snatched 
her up, heedless of her tear-stained face, and drew her 
into the hall. 

“You've lost your future husband!” he eried, ex- 
ultantly. ‘*‘ Heaven be praised ! the inatch is off! Now, 
perhaps, you'll take up with me, eh? Come in and 
make the acquaintance of Basil’s wife and daughter. 
She’s pretty as a pink, by Jove! but a rank plebeian, I 
suspect—picked out of the gutter for her beauty. It’s 
well for her that my aunt is dead. Pray come in !” and 
he drew the dumfounded girl straight into the drawing- 
room, and with malicious triumph presented her to Basil 
Hawkstone’s wife. 

The latter, divestod of her wraps, and with all her ex- 
ceeding blonde beauty fully revealed, had seated herself 
to the soup and chicken left by Vincent, and was attack- 
ing both with great relish. She stopped long enough to 
stare at Jetta and nod coldly. 

‘*Basil has disappeared,’’ announced Vincent; ‘he 
can't be found.” 

‘*How strange and how provoking!” she frowned. 
‘* Well, ring for mere chicken, Cousin Vincent, and some 
palatable kind of sweets. I adore sweets of the French 
sort. We have just come from Paris, you know. And 
order the servants to prepare our rooms, and take away 
these traps, and make us comfortable generally. Is this 
girl one of the household ?” with a hostile glance at 
Jetta. ‘ 

‘**Yes,” replied Vincent, airily, ‘‘ she’s the young per- 
son that you have superseded here, whose matrimonial 
prospects you have annihilated, you know!” He rang 
the bell, and gave her orders with wicked glee. ‘Shall 
I pour you a glass of wine, madam? You may as well 
make yourself at home before Basil puts in an appear- 
ance, You are now the lady of the island, and a rare 
one you promise to be. Quite a contrast to the haughty 
dames who have ruled before you. Permit me to say 
that your arrival interrupted my dinner, so I suppose I 
may join you now—ha! ha! [little thought of sucha 
turn to my informal meal.” 

“Join me? Of course,” responded Mrs. Hawkstone, 
gayly. ‘‘I perceive that it is deadly dull here—I shall be 
glad of agreeable company. Only a drop of the wine— 
Basil never allows me to taste it—he is a perfect despot, 
you know.” 

‘**Certainly I know, but fortunately Basil is not pres- 
ent, so let us be merry,” chuckled Vincent. 

The presence of death in the house did not affect this 
boy and girl—for they were only that. The amazed and 
scandalized servants brought in more eatables, and the 
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two fell upon them with the appetite peculiar to youth 
and a good digestion. They laughed, they jested. The 
French maid had carried away the child, and they paid 
no heed to Jetta—at least, the blonde did not; but Vin- 
cent, turning suddenly, found himself transfixed by the 
Creole girl’s wonderful eyes. 

“Well, my little patrician,” he sneered, ‘‘ what do you 
think of all this ?” 

She was patrician to her finger-tips, and her arching 
neck and the curl of her red lip answered him in advance 
of her tongue. 

**T think it an outrage on good taste and good feeling 


alike,” she said, coldly. ‘‘ I cannot imagine how any well- | 


bred person can be guilty of such behavior.” 

The blood flew into Vera Hawkstone’s snowdrop face. 

** You should not question my good-breeding,” she an- 
swered, with a mocking little laugh, ‘‘ since I owe what I 
possess entirely to Basil—/e has trained me in the cus- 
toms of good society. Why, I even dropped my h’s be- 
fore he took me in hand, and disdained the alphabet 
altogether.” 

** You are jesting,”’ said Vincent, gallantly. ‘‘ lam sure 
he must have married you out of some noble family. 
You look as if the blood of all the Howards—the genuine 
blue fluid, yon know—was in your veins.” 

She laughed again till the old room rang. 

**You are very sharp for a hobbledehoy !” And her 
violet eyes danced under their long black fringes. ‘‘ Now 
I dare say you have heard of me—yes,I am sure my 
name must have traveled to this stupid side of the At- 
lantic.”” She leaned forward and laid one wee white hand 
impressively on Vincent’s arm. ‘‘ Think a moment. Did 
you never read in those dear delightful newspapers about 
the Matchless Star of the Ring, the Child Queen of the 
Arena, the Wonderful Mademoiselle Zephyr, greatest of 
all living female riders ?” 

‘*Never !” answered Vincent, opening his eyes wide. 
*“By Jove! You don’t mean to say——” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” she answered, gayly shaking her curly 
yellow head. ‘The first time I ever saw Basil, he was in 
the front row of the circus at Muswell Hill, with a lot of 
other swells, you know—how they did applaud me that 
night, and Basil in particular !—oh, I can see it all now— 
the ring, the crowded seats, the musicians, the lights and 
Ali, my white Arabian, and Cuddy, the clown, who was 
wildly in love with me—absurd creature !—and Hatton, of 
the ‘Royal,’ who used to scold me so, and pet me, too, 
for I always drew a crowd. Yes, it comes back that 
dear, delightful time!” with a pensive, wistful smile ; 
‘and a week after our first meeting, Basil married me in 
London, and I never rode again.” 


** Heaven above!” cried Vincent, starting up in his | 
chair ; ‘‘ Prince Lucifer married to a circus rider—beg ‘ 


pardon ! a professional equestrienne—a—a—oh, this is too 
much! Jetta, do you hear? You look as though you 
were petrified—Jetta——” 

His remarks ended there, for the door was opened 
abruptly, and on its threshold stood Basil Hawkstone, 
looking in on the hilarious little feast, with his brown 
brows knitted ominously over his iron-gray eyes. 

** Vera !” he cried out, in a shocked, astonished voice. 

She arose in visible alarm. 

** Where in the world have you been, Basil ?” she stam- 
mered. ‘‘It was horrid of you to make me come here 
alone. Such a dreadful place, too! I am dying of home- 
sickness already.” 

“I should never have dreamed it,” he answered, dryly. 


**You seem to be enjoying yourself hugely. How are | 


you, Vincent ?” He shook hands, rather coldly, with his 


cousin. ‘‘ Do either of you know that my stepmother is 
lying dead above-stairs ?” 

Both Mrs. Hawkstone and Vincent looked abashed ; 
then the latter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘In my interest for the living, I quite forgot the dead. 
IT have been cultivating the acquaintance of your distin- 
guished wife, Mademoiselle Zephyr. By my soul, Prince 
Lucifer, who would have dreamed that you, of all men, 
would have made such a marriage ? 


“*Oh, rank is good, and gold is good, 
And high and low mate ill; 
3ut Love hath never known a law 
Beyond his own sweet will.’” 


The taunting tone brought the blood into Hawkstone’s 
haughty face, but he did not answer—he had espied Jetta 
Ravenel making for a door at the other end of the room. 
He put himself before her, and, with one annihilating 
glance at Vincent, took her hand kindly and led her to 
his wife. 

‘* Vera,” he said, ‘‘my mother owed to this young girl 
an enormous debt, which we must now pay. She is left 
to our charge—we must be very, very kind to her.” 

In her dazzling pink-and-white beauty, with her yellow 
hair in a curly fluff about her brows, the new lady of 
Tempest Hall stood and stared hard at Jetta Ravenel. It 
was a cold, cruel look, full of instinctive aversion. 

‘“‘T know nothing about your mether's debts,” she 
sneered ; ‘‘I careless! This is the girl she wanted you 
to marry, Basil— your cousin has been telling me 
about it—the girl who has all the breeding and the 
blue blood that J lack. You expect me to be friends 
with her? I fear I shall have to disappoint you, for,” 
—leaning toward him, with red lip curled, and dropping 
her voice a trifle—‘‘I hate her already with my whole 
heart !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
TROUBLE BREWING, 

Turee days later, Philip Hawkstone’s widow was laid 
by the side of her husband in the family tomb of the 
Hawkstones. 

Prince Lucifer and his fair girl wife led the funeral 
procession, as it wound through the gate of Tempest 
Hall, and along the road to the island churchyard. 

Unspeakably fair and childish Vera looked in her som- 
bre mourning. Every eye was turned curiously on the 
new island lady—the dazzling, yellow-haired English girl 
that Hawkstone had brought from over the sea. 

‘*She’s a blazing beauty—that she is!” was the unani- 
mous whispered comment of the islanders, 

After the wedded pair followed Jetta Ravenel and Vin- 
cent Hawkstone, both in decorous black. All the island 
people brought up the rear. Conspicuous among these 
was Peg Patton, with her muscular figure and sombre 
face. 

She spoke to no one, and looked only at Basil Hawk- 
stone and his English wife. Vincent, pressing close to 
Jetta Ravenel, whispered behind the hat which he, like 
all the other males in the cortége, carried in his hand : 

‘* Believe me, we shall see lively times at Tempest Hall 
‘now. Prince Lucifer has made a shocking match-—yes, 
by Jove! it’sa wonder my aunt doesn’t turn in her 
casket. After all, there must be something in this talk 


about the Hawkstone doom, you know. We do seem to 
be a deuced unlucky lot in our matrimonial ventures.’ 
| Jetta flashed him a mute, indignant glance. 
‘“My high and mighty Southern princess,” he mut- 
| tered, mockingly, ‘I fancy yon will find little pleasure 
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ways, has sharp claws, and she will not scruple to use | doubtless, have had yours,” staring pointedly, at Mrs. 
them.” Vera, ‘‘and I promise you I'll not disgrace the name- 
She deigned not a syllable in answer. On. went the ) any more than you have done, my dear Mentor! I find 
procession down to the chilly gloom of the family tomb, | it deuced unpleasant, sometimes, squeezing along on a 
which stood open to admit the newcomer. mere pittance, and associating, at the same time, with 
‘* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust !” | rich men’s sons—fellows with. full purses, you know. 
The casket was deposited on the floor in the centre of | By good rights, Prince Lucifer, you ought to increase 
the vault. The island people crowded around it for a | my allowance.” 
last look at the dead. Jetta, separated now from Vin- ‘*You have debts ?” said Hawkstone. 
cent Hawkstone, found herself effaced, overlooked — ‘** Yes,” acknowledged Vincent, ‘‘in a temporary em 
pushed up against the moldy wall. In the days since | barrassment the other fellows never refuse aid to a 
Mrs. Hawkstone’s death she had been inteusely miser- | Hawkstone. Our family name—luckily for a poor devil 
able. She did not like Basil Hawkstone, or that bold, : me—is a power in some quarters.” 


in the new régime. That. girl, in spite of her kittenish | as you can see by her will. I shall have my fling, as you, 


quick -tongued Vincent ; and Vera, the dazzling little Prince Lucifer’s superb eyes wore an indulgent rather 
blonde who had stepped into her dead friend’s place, she | than censorious expression. lw 
instinctively distrusted—yea, detested. In Basil Hawk- * Your allowance shall be increased, and your obli 
stone’s wife she felt that she had found a cruel enemy. | gations canceled ; and henceforth, when you fall into 
The warm, high heart of the Southern girl was aching | temporary embarrassment, you must apply to me for 
now as it had never ached before. She saw Prince | help, not to your college friends.” 

Lucifer bend down and kiss his mother’s cold face, and “Trust me, I will !” cried Vincent, with alacrity. ‘1 
then pass hurriedly out of the vault. Vera, with a re- | wanted to say good-by to Jetta Ravenel, but she is not 
lieved look, followed. Vincent came next, then the ser- | here, so [ must leave my farewells with you. Now that 
vants of the house and the island people. Jetta herself | I think of it, I have not seen her ladyship since we came 


was the last one left by the dead. back from the tomb.” 

With a passionate burst of grief she flung herself across | ‘‘Do you know where Miss Ravenel is hiding, Vera ?” 
the coffin, and laid her cheek to that other cheek on the | said Basil Hawkstone to his wife. 
satin pillow. It was the voice of Joe Derby, the sexton, She was reclining in an easy-chair before the wood 
that sroused her at last. fire, fingering, with a critical air, the plaits of her mourn- 


‘““The others have all gone, miss,” he said. ‘‘ Better ling gown. Her yellow head leaned upon a crimson 
hurry after ’em. It’s getting late, and the chill of this | cushion, her snowdrop face looked more dazzling than 


place strikes to one’s marrow.” ever against this dark background. 
Jetta staggered back a step, and fell senseless to the “T do not know, Basil,” she answered, indifferent!y, 
floor of the vault. ‘and, really, [do not care. Iam not the girl’s keeper.” 
Joe Derby's back was toward her. He was screwing The attorney's snuff-colored coat was vanishing along 


down the coffin-lid, and he neither saw nor heard the | the old sea-wall at the foot of the garden. With a care- 
fall. Already it was growing dark in the tomb. Joe | less good-by Vincent followed it. 

had no liking for the society of dead folks. With all There was silence for a moment in the drawing-room. 
possible speed he stumbled out of the place, locked the | Mrs. Vera looked up at her magnificent young husband 
iron door, and went off along the island road as fast as | with two violet eyes of softest fire. 


his legs could carry him. ‘*Tam quite hideous in this mourning stuff, am I not, 
Méanwhile, in the drawing-room at Tempest Hall the | Basil ?” she said. 
family had gathered to listen to the reading of the will. ‘“Good Heaven! the insatiable vanity of women !” he 


The bequests. were few. To Jetta Ravenel were given | answered, impatiently, ‘‘ You well know the color was 
the testatrix’s jewels and wardrobe, and the document | never invented that could make you hideous, Vera!” 
directed Basil Hawkstone to educate said Jetta in the “Thanks, my lord! How stern and sour you are to- 
most liberal manner, and provide for her future from | day! Now, when are we to leave this dreadful island ? 
the dead woman's fortune. Peg Patton received a legacy | Of course there can be no reason why we should remain 
of five thousand dollars for her devotion to the Hawk- | here longer. I really feel thwnkful that a kind fate 
stones, and smaller sums were given to the household | spared me an encounter with your mother, Basil! She 
servants and to some of the old island people. The re- | was too grand a dame,” with a little derisive laugh, “to 
mainder of the testatrix’s possessions passed entire to | receive kindly a daughter-in-law from the circus-ring. 
her stepson, Basil Hawkstone, and to his heirs for ever. | How you wince, dear, when I allude to that/ Besides, 1 
“To him that hath shall be given,” muttered Vincent | spoiled her plan to marry you to that girl Jetta. No, she 
Hawkstone, as he listened sulkily to the document which | nerer would have liked me, nor the poor dear baby 
ignored his own existence. either! I told Celende not to unpack the trunks, as I 
The servants went out first, Mrs. Hawkstone’s attorney | knew we should not stay here many hours, so I am quite 
followed. Then Vincent stepped forward to make his | ready for an early start.” 
adieux with his cousin. The firelight flashed up in his handsome young face, 
‘“*T may as well go over to the mainland in the same | and plainly revealed its weary, annoyed expressivun. 
boat with the lawyer,” he muttered. ‘Of course I re- “You had better countermand that order at once,” he 
turn to college to-morrow.” | answered, dryly, ‘‘ for we shall not leave Tempest Island 
Prince Lucifer held out his hand in a lordly, conde- | for months — perhaps. years—to come. I am needed 


scending way. here.”’ 

**Be a good boy, Vincent. My mother, in her last She stared in blank horror. 
letters, hinted that von were growing wild. See that ‘* Basil Hawkstone! You never mean to keep me per- 
you don’t disgrace the name of Hawkstone.” manently on this island ?” 

Vincent shot a half-vailed look of hate at his cousin. A shadow crossed his face. 


**Your mother was no friend of mine, Prince Lucifer, ** Be reasonable, Vera—wo must live here. I cannot 
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explain—and it is best that I should not, for you are 
scarcely the person to be intrusted with family secrets.; 
but my presence is required here, both by my iskand 
folks and—others. And after all”—trying to speak 
cheerfully—‘“‘ this old sea-nest of the race is not such a 
bad place! We are sovereigns here, you and I; our 
word is law, our subjects, though few, are exceedingly 
loyal.” 

Her violet eyes grew black with wrath. 

“What do I care for such petty sovereignty as this ?” 
she sneered ; ‘‘I who have ruled thousands, as you well 
know! What doI care for your island people, or your 
family secrets ? I want to go back to London—to Paris 
—to our old life there—you almost make me add—to tlre 
gay, dizzy, beautiful ring!” 

She had leaped to her feet, palpitating, burning with 
sudden passion ; lightnings filled her eyes; she had a 
dangerous look. 

** The ring !” echoed Hawkstone, stirred to the depths 
of his heart. ‘‘Great Heaven! how dare you mention 
such a thing, Vera?—you, the wife, the mother, of a 
Hawkstone? Is it not enough ” She caught the 
sentence from his lips with a mocking, mirthless langh. 

“That you took me out of the place of clowns and 
sawdust, and did me the honor to marry me? No, it is 
not enough, sir. I was not born to drag out existence in 
a prison, or to be the slave of any man’s whims. I want 
life—real life—happiness, excitement—praise, worship—- 
I {will not be controlled or fettered—I will have my 
day !” 

His face was like a thunder-cloud. 

‘* You are a foolish, unreasonable child, Vera—spoiled 
by too much flattery—too much of what you call real 
life, though Heaven knows that it is not the name which 
I should apply to it! We have had oa surfeit of Paris 
and London gayety already——” 

A rap on the door interrupted him, 

‘“*Oh, sir,” called a voice outside, ‘‘ we cannot find Jetta 
Ravenel anywhere—she has not been seen since the 
burial. What is to be done, sir ?” 

He flung back the door, and saw Mrs. Otway, the house- 
keeper, standing at the threshold, pale and frightened. 

‘*Great Heaven! I had forgotten the girl!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I will go myself to look for her.” 

‘*She may have jumped itito the sea to escape life on 
this wretched island,” sneered Vera. 

Hawkstone snatched up his hat, secretly glad that the 
quarrel with his wife had been interrupted. The next 
moment he was out under the chestnut-trees of the 
garden—under the stars of twilight. Where was that 
tiresome Creole girl ? He had last seen her at the tomb. 
He dashed out of the gate, and down the road till he 
came to the cottage occupied by Joe Derby, A loud rap 
brought the old sexton to the door. 

‘“*Give me the key of the vault and a lantern !” cried 
Hawkstone, and snatching these articles from his servant, 
he started for the churchyard. 

If the girl had indeed been locked into the family 
tomb, she was probably dead with fright by this time. 
Dismayed, conscience-smitten, he tore across the green 
mounds and approached the vault. As he did so he saw 
a woman standing before its grim door in an attitude of 
patient waiting. It was the white lady of Peg Patton's 
Inlet house. 

There, at that hour and alone! A long cloak of spot- 
less wool hung from her shoulders, and a hood of the 
same was drawn over her hair. More like a disembodied 
spirit than a creature of flesh and blood, she advanced to 
meet Hawkstone. 
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‘* Sir,” she said, in an anxious voice, ‘I heard tha' the 
person known as Philip Hawkstone’s widow was t.. be 
buried here to-day.” 

‘*The burial is over,” he answered, in a shaken voice. 

Her large, gentle eyes grew troubled. 

“Oh, it is sad that I am so late!” she sighed. “TI 
ought to have been in time, I ought to have seen her 
face once more. Perhaps you de not know what that 
face did for me in life? No? Howcould you? Oh, 
sir! tell me where they have buried her; is it here ?” 
putting one of her marble hands on the iron door of the 
tomb. ‘You are going in?” as he thrust the key into 
the lock. ‘* Pray, pray,” her voiee like a pleading child’s, 
“take mé with you!” 

He nodded, but could not speak. 

‘Lhe two stepped down into the vault. What strange 
sound leaped to meet Basil Hawkstone from the awful 
gloom of the place? A girl’s voice, strong, sweet and 
without a quaver, singing among the dead and buried 
Hawkstones, these lives of Toplady’s hymn * 


“*When I draw this fleeting breath 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
And belrold Thee on Thy throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


Jetta Ravenel was sitting on the floor by Mrs. Hawk- 
stone’s coffin. He could see her young face shining in 
the darkness. 

“Oh, it is you!” she said, rising quietly, as her de- 
liverer appeared. ‘I was quite sure that somebody 
would come for me.” 


She was not dead wlth fright, nor did she show any 
particular agitation: but she looked with wonder at 
Hawkstone’s companion, who was pressing close to him 
with a éozed, lost air. 

‘*Sir,” implored the white lady, ‘‘ take me to that 
woman—put my hand on her coffin-lid.” 

He made a reassuring gesture to Jetta, and led the 


spirit-like creature to Mrs. Hawkstone’s casket. Stand- 
ing beside it, Jetta Ravenel heard her utter these words 
in a sad, gentle voice : 

“You that was called Philip Hawkstone’s wife, I 
cursed you living, and now I curse you dead!” 

**Stop !” entreated Hawkstone. ‘‘ Think again : you do 
not, you cannot mean that !” 

She meditated for a moment. Then a wan smile, like 
moonlight, dawned on her lips. For the second time 
she laid her ivory fingers impressively on the lid of the 
casket. 

‘Jetta Hawkstone, I cursed you living,.but I bless 
you dead !” 

The next moment she turned and glided out of the 
tomb. Hawkstone and the Creole girl followed, but be- 
fore they could reach the outer air the white figure had 
been joined at the churchyard-gate by Peg Patton, and 
the two were moving off together into the falling night. 

‘*You have witnessed a strange scene, Miss Ravenel,” 
said Hawkstone, in a husky voice. ‘* You must never, 
never breathe a word of this to anybody living.” 

‘**T never will!’ she answered, simply. 

** And vow, how did you happen to be locked in that 
vault ?” 

‘*T fainted and fell,” she answered. ‘I had eaten no- 
thing since—since Mrs. Hawkstone’s death. Derby could 
not have seen me. When I awoke I found myself alone 
with those dead people.” 

** And you were wild with fright, poor child !” 
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**Oh, no,” she corrected, gravely ; ‘‘I did not dare to 
be afraid. I tried to sing, and forget where I was.” 

**You brave girl!’ he cried, involuntarily ; ‘‘ few 
men or women would have stood the ordeal better !” 

They went back to Tempest Hall. Mrs. Vera, still 
lazily reclining before the fire, heard Jetta’s story with a 
derisive little laugh. 

‘** Dame! as the French say ; what a troublesome crea- 
ture you are!” she cried. ‘“‘Did you want to get up a 
little resurrection of your own ? You have set everybody 
in the house by the ears. If Iam to remain at Tempest 
Hall—which the gods forbid—it will not be under the 
same roof with I must be allowed to choose my 
own companions, and no blue-blooded pauper, with a 


you, 


grand air and a long pedigree, will be of the number.” | 


Jetta Ravenel started for the door, looking like an out- 
raged princess. 

‘‘Sampson has an errand to the mainland to-night,” 
she said, with quiet dignity; “I shall go with him. 
Farewell, Mr. Hawkstone.” 

He put himself before her. 

““You cannot leave Tempest Hall to-night, Miss 
Ravenel. My mother’s will makes you my ward. To- 
morrow I shall place you at school for a term of years. 
I am now your guardian, and you must obey me.” 

Her Southern blood was up—she stared at him with 
splendid, scornful eyes. 

‘*Obey you ?—Never! I decline your charity. I deny 
your authority. I have no guardian but my half-brother 
Gabriel, and he is far away. Your mother was my good 


friend, Mr. Hawkstone, but she is now dead, and I mean | 
I should richly deserve | 


to return at once to the South. 


your wife’s insults if I could stoop to accept further | 


benefits from any one bearing your name.” 

He smiled grimly. 

** You are not lacking in spirit, it seems. I do not ask 
you to accept benefits, but only to allow me tc discharge 
the debt which I owe to Gabriel Ravenel’s daughter. 
Surely my mother must have told yon that suc’ a debt 
existed, and that she was likely to leave it, as a bitter 
legacy, to me ?” 

Jetta inclined her shining dark head. The dead Mrs. 
Hawkstone had often taiked to her of this very matter. 

“Then,” continued Hawkstone, coldly, ‘‘ you see that 
in attempting to carry out my mother’s wishes concern- 
ing you, I seek to be just, not generous.” 

He turned to his wife with something in his gray eyes 
that made her quail. 

‘‘Vera,” he said, “‘I beg you will make a_ proper 
apology to Miss Ravenel. You can scarcely understand 
her position in this house, but be assured it is not that of 
a dependent !” 

“You talk in riddles, Basil,” pouted the little blonde. 


“T am glad that I do »ot comprehend your family | 
| light in his gray eyes, he said : 


affairs.” 

But she made a sulky apology, and Jetta received it 
with a cold bow, and went quickly out. Then uprose 
Vera and stamped her tiny foot. 

‘*You have humiliated me before that girl, Basil, and 
I detest her more than ever for it !” 

He looked fatigued and exasperated. 

**Do I not tell you, Vera, that I owe unutterable 
things to the family of Ravenel? I command you to 


treat the girl with civility during the little time that she | 


remains at Tempest Hall. 
probably never see her again.’ 

**T hope not—I trust not. Basil, look me in the face 
—do you think Iam a person that can safely be com- 
manded ?” 


After to-morrow you will 


, 
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He turned slowly, and looked down on the witchery of 
blue eyes and yellow locks and pearly color—the beauty 
which had entrapped him, and made him throw pru- 
dence and pride to the winds. 


**€A rosebud set with little willful thorns,’” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Vera, Vera, what a life you have led me 
in the last two years, to be sure!” 

She tossed her yellow head. At best, they were but a 
pair of foolish young creatures. 

“‘Tsee! You are growing tired of me already, Basil !" 

‘“Not tired of you,” the young husband answered ; 
‘but tired of your moods, your follies, Vera.” 

She laughed. 

“*Tt is a little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.’ 


You see, I can quote poetry, too,” she answered, saucily. 
‘*You tried to cultivate me after I left the ring, you 
know. Well, to tell the truth, Iam tired of you, too, 
Basil—tired of your moods, your tyranny. Our marriage 
began with an unlimited amount of passion of the Mare 
Antony kind. Don’t you remember that you used to say 
to me in the first days of our honeymoon, ‘ All for love. 
and the world well lost’? Yes, it began that way, but 
how will it end ?” 

And Hawkstone, gazing gloomily lown into the fire, 
answered, under his breath: 

‘**God only knows !” =r 

CHAPTER X. 
ON THE SHORE, 

Tue next day Jetta Ravenel went away to school, and 
the island knew her no more for years. 

Luncheon was over at Tempest Hall, and Basil Hawk- 
stone stood at a window, looking out on the windy downs 


| and the wide blue sea. 


**T wish, Vera,” he said, ‘‘that I could interest you a 
little in my island people.” 

She was playing with her child, a pale, puny year-old, 
dressed in a fleece of finest embroidery. In truth, she 


| looked like a child herself, with her curly gold tresses 
|} and dimpled, dazzling fairness. 


As her husband spoke 
she tossed the little island heiress irritably into the arms 
of her nurse. 

‘** You cannot, Basil,” she answered, frowning. ‘‘ Em- 
phatically you cannot! I want to go to some of your 
American watering-places—Newport or Saratoga. This 
island will do very well for Bee and her nurse, perhaps, 
but not for me; and as for the people here, what are 


| they to me, pray, and why should I interest myself in 
| them ?” 


His love for her was still strong. With a mischievous 


‘*Come to the window, Vera, and see a product of this 
despised island waiting here for your acceptance.” 

She went curiously. In the gravel driveway by the 
stone porch stood a man servant holding two horses, one, 
saddled for a lady’s use, was a snow-white beauty, 


“jron-sinewed and satin-skinned, 
Ribbed like a drum, and limbed like a deer.” 


His arching neck and eye of liquid fire made Vera 
Hawkstone clap her hands rapturously. 

‘“Oh, Basil, do you mean that beautiful darling for 
me ?—do you ?” 

‘* Yes, he is yours, Vera,” Hawkstone answered, lightly. 
‘‘Fine horses have long been a special product of the 
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island. Harris, the overseer, sends a large number 
yearly to the mainland markets. Come, make ready, and 
we will take a gallop across little kingdom, and you 
shall see something more of it than can be discerned 


my 


from these windows.” 

She flew off like a bird. In an incredibly short time 
she was back again, dressed in a close habit of dark-blue 
cloth, with a cream-colored plume in her round hat, and 
cream-colored gauntlets on her little white hands. Her 
blue eyes danced with delight. Without any assistance 
from her husband or the waiting groom, she sprang into 
the saddle and began to caress the silvery neck and 
abundant mane of the animal with more fondness than 
she ever bestowed on little Bee, for Vera Hawkstone was 
not an affectionate mother. 

‘Oh, what a darling !” she cried. ‘In the whole world 
there is nothing J love like a good horse. Don’t frown, 
Prince Lucifer—it is a passion born with me. That 
which is bred in the bone must come out in the flesh, 
you know.” 

They cantered out through the gate into the island 
road, and away over the undulating commons, swept now 
by a salt wind from the sea. She rode marvelously well, 
sitting as square as a die on her saddle and swaying 
lightly, easily, to every movement of the animal—a 
thorough horsewoman, well trained in her art. Hawk- 
stone had his match to keep pace with her. 
back at him gayly, her yellow hair blown in clusters over 
her pale, star-like face, the fever of old desires waking in 
her eyes. 

‘I shall call this beast Ali,” she cried; ‘‘after the 
Arabian that I used to ride in Hatton’s Royal Cireus— 
don’t yon remember? How I haye mourned for poor 


Ali, though he was a vicious brute, and came within an 
ace of killing me in the ring, one night, in Liverpool. 
Now your face grows thunderous, Prince Lucifer—by- 
the-way, Vincent’s nickname suits you admirably. You 
do not like te hear me talk of my past life.” 

‘**Very true,” he answered, dryly. 


‘*But I must, sometimes. It comes before me with 
such force that I should die if I could not speak of it. 
My father taught me to ride when I wasn’t much more 
than a baby. He was a groom—but you wince, so let 
that pass. At least, he knew what good riding was, and 
he used to say, even then, that I was born for the saddle 
and nothing else. Poor papa! when I was twelve years 
old he went to ride in Hatton’s Royal Circus and took me 
with him; and a year after he was killed one night, 
double pirouetie on horseback—he had been 
drinking, or something. I was heartbroken for a while, 
but everybody in the ‘ Royal,’ from Hatton himself to 
the boys about the vans, petted me continually, and just 


doing a 


then I made a great hit riding Ali, and so I was con- | 


soled. Don’t you remember the night I first saw you, 
Basil—how the people,were applauding me ?” 

‘‘T remember everything, Vera,” he answered, with a 
mortified look. ‘*‘ Heaven knows your early education was 
sadly neglected. I have tried—have I not ?—to teach 
you something in the two years that you have been my 
wife ?” 

She tossed her yellow curls. 

**Pooh ! dry, bookish stuff! 
scholar. 
place in which to try his mettle.” 

He frowned. 

‘* My stables are full of horses, all as good as Ali, and 
you have the whole island for your riding-ground.” 

She gave a short langh. 

** Here—this Robinson Crusoe desert ? Basil, I want an 


I was not horn to be a 


She looked | 


I care only for a horse like Ali, and a suitable | 


LUCIFER. 


audience, lights, music, and plenty of applause. To be 
admired, worshiped, is life itself to some women.” 

His handsome brows contracted ominously. 

“Vera, what folly are you talking? Let us not jest 
| on such a subject. You are now my wife, and you are to 

live for me, and meg only. If you gave up some things 
for my sake, there are others, remember, that I also 
relinquished for: yours.” 

“Yes,” she answered, mockingly, “that black-lrowed 

Creole girl who left the island this morning !”’ 
**Nonsense !” he cried, sharply. ‘‘ You know what I 
mean—the approval of friends, and, in a measure, my 
But we will not talk further of this 
matter—it is not to my taste.” 

‘**' Very well,” she answered, indifferently, and urged 
Ali forward over the gray slopes, her yellow hair stream- 
ing like a torrent of raveled silk in the salt sea-wind. 
The beast was all foree and fire, his ridér all ease and 
plastic beauty. In an immense grain-field, some of the 
island workmen looked up from their labors to stare at 
the new island lady flashing by on that silver-white horse 
—the new island lady, about whom they already began 
to talk in whispers—so soon do the secrets of the draw- 
ing-room become the gossip of the kitchen and stable- 
yard. Not aman or woman of the hundred dependents 
of the island but what knew already that Basil Hawkstone 
had married a ‘‘regular she-cat”’—a foreign circus-rider 
who hated the island and all upon it. 
| Presently the wedded pair passed through a barred 
| gate, and emerged on a great pasture, where a thousand 
| sheep were cropping the short, sweet grass. The whole 

flock made a rush for the two riders, bleating a joyful 
| weleome, and crowding close to the horses in eager 
expectancy. 

‘I surmise,” said Hawkstone, ‘‘that they are looking 
for the salt which the herdsmen bring them. As the 
horse is the only animal that interests you, Vera, let us 
go on.” 

Again they dashed off across searred hillsides and bleak 
moorland, their beasts leaping watercourses and tus- 
socks, and plunging through patches of dense forest, 
with the skill of the island-born horse. It was a wild 
place—this kingdom of the Hawkstones. The Atlantic 
thundered roughly on its shores. Along the lonely 
beaches the fish-hawks screamed noisily from their big, 
ugly nests. Some crows that had come down from the 
wood for shore-refuse, circled, ill-omened, over the heads 
of the two riders. The sun had disappeared, and over a 
| western headland ranks of purple clouds were gathering 
rapidly for a storm. 

“T cannot imagine,” chafed Vera, ‘‘how a person of 
your wealth and importance can live at Tempest Island, 
even for a day, Basil! What solitude! what desolation ! 
| Oh, here comes the rain! Whither shall we go? I 
do not see a house in any direction, and we shall be 
drenched.” 

They had reached the low cliffs at the entrance to 
Peg’s Inlet. She checked Ali in the very shadow of that 
| red columnar rock called the ‘‘Old Woman.” Crack ! 

went a peal of thunder overhead. A blue blaze of light- 
| ning filled their faces. Vera screamed, and both horses 
began to prance. In a moment the tempest was upon 
them. 

‘*You must come with me, Vera; there’s no help for 
it,” muttered Hawkstone. ‘It is too late to reach the 
Hall. This way.” And he turned Ali’s head, and the 
two flew into the forest path leading up to Peg Patton's 
lonely house. 

Down came the rain in blinding sheets. Hawkstone 


own social position. 


SOME WITTY SAYINGS. 


snatched his wife from the saddle and dashed into a | 
little living-room, where sat Peg Patton, with needle and 
mesh-block, mending nets. ; 

said 
**In this tempest we had no choice but to 
thrust ourselves upon you without asking.” 


‘Pardon our unceremonious entrance, Peggy,” 
Hawkstone. 


She rose up, swarthy and grim, and flung her work 
into a corner. Her brown feet were bare, and her big 
arms also. Her scanty skirts revealed her thick ankles. 
She looked like a female Samson. 

‘“What a dreadful creature !” 
stone. 

Peg thrust forward some splint-bottomed chairs for her 


guests. 


thought Vera Hawk- 


‘You are welcome, master,” she said, simply, ‘and 
your wife also,” fixing a sharp eye on Vera. ‘ You have 
brought a pretty bird to your old sea-nest, sir. Will she be 
torn, do you think, like them that came before her ?” 

‘‘Heaven forbid !” muttered Hawkstone. 

Vera, with her dark-blue habit gathered about her, | 
sat down, lookiag around the quaint old room like an | 
amused child. | 

** Do you live all alone in this queer place ?” she said to 
Peg. 

“Not altogether,” answered Peg, ealmly. ‘‘ The sea 
comes up to the door and talks to me, and the woods are 
full of blackbirds and thrushes, not to speak of the fish- | 
hawks that keep me company from May to October.” 

Hawkstone was moving uneasily about the roo, his 
tall head reaching almost to the low rafters, his lordly 
step ringing on the sanded floor. The pelting of rain 
and the cracking of thunder prohibited much conversa- 
tion. Suddenly there was a crash that seemed to split 
the roof. As it died away a singular sound came creep- 
ing into the room from some quarter near at hand. 

**Hark !” said Vera. 

It was a singular thread of song rising abruptly and 
with piercing sweetness over the last rumbling of the 
tempest —a woman’s voice singing a lullaby to the accom- 
paniment of some stringed instrument, and wi'h such a 
moher tone in it that Vera instinctively listened for the 
movement of a child: 


‘Nest, my little one, rest, 
Close to my warm, white breast. 

Like a silver boat on the sky afloat, 
The moon sinks down the west; 
Out on the sands the small waves swell, 
The gray owl hoots in the ferny dell. 
Rest, my baby, for all is well!” 


Vera started and looked around. 

“Who is that ?” she cried. 

Her husband’s face had put on a strange pallor. Peg 
Patton leaned and threw a piece of driftwood on the fire. 
Neither answered, and immediately the mysterious voice 
rose again, but this time tragic and passionate, muffled 
somewhat by an intervening partition, yet near and 
distinct : 

“Come from the dead, O my lover, my lover! 

: I call thee in vain! 

Come from thy island grave—over me hover 
The vultures of pain. 

Visions of terror and torment affright me, 
Return thou to me! 

Gilead hath never a balm to delight me, 
Parted from thee, 

Haste! for the breath of my life is a sigh, love, 
Haste from the dead! 

In thy remembered death, daily I die, love——” 


A string snapped—silence succeeded. Vera turned to 
Peg Patton. 
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‘Tt seems,” she said, dryly, ‘“ that you have something 
here besides the owls and the sea to amuse you, after 
all!" . 


Peg’s dark face remained perfectly passive. 


‘The person you heard just now, madam, is a peor 
demented creature who lives with me—a very unfortunate 
creature. You’d be sorry for her, I'm sure, if you knew 
her story.” ; 

‘*Pray where do you keep her ?’ asked Vera, in a 
sprightly voice ; “‘ up the chimney, or under the floor ?” 

‘In neither place, madam, but she is afraid of strangers, 
and I do not show her to any one—not even to the wife 
of my master.” 

Hawkstone interposed quickly : 

‘“*My wife has no desire to intrude on your private 
affairs, Peggy. The storm is now passing—we need not 
trouble you longer. Accept this trifle for your hos- 
pitality ;’ and he flung a handful of money upon the 
table. 

Vera arose, with a wicked little smile. 

“T shall not soon forget this visit, my good woman,” 
she said, ‘‘and I will surely come again. There is no- 


| thing I love so much as a mystery, and it is plain that 


you harbor one in your Inlet house.” 

The next moment they were in the saddle, dashing 
down the forest path together. 

If Vera’s curiosity was unsatisfied, she asked no ques- 
tions of her young husband, and he volunteered no ex- 
planations. In silence the two returned to Tempest 


Hall. 


(To be continued.) 


KINGS AND QUEENS. 


Iv seldom happens that a king and queen are joint 
sovereigns. Strictly speaking, the wife of the lawful 
king regnant—that is, the one who has succeeded to his 
throne—is his subject, and the husband of a queen reg- 
nant is the subject of his wife. 

Certain privileges are usually accorded to a queen, 
these differing in different countries. In England, the 
queen can make a grant to her husband and receive one 
from him ; she can sue and be sued alone, and may pur- 
chase land without the king’s concwtrrence. William and 
Mary of England were joint sovereigns, the only two that 
ever sat upon the English throne. In all acts -f the 
Government the name of Mary was inserted, but accord- 
ing to the terms of the conveytion which settled the 
crown upon the pair, the sole administration of affairs 
was to rest with William. As Mary was of an easy, un- 
ambitious temper, she never interfered with her hus- 


| band’s desire to wield the full and undivided authority 


of the Crown. ; 

Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain were joint sovereigns. 
Their marriage, by uniting the royal houses of Castile 
and Arragon, made Spain one kingdom. But Isabella 
retained the ~ule in Castile independently of her hus- 
band, and on her death, Ferdinand only succeeded to the 
regency of that division of the country. Spain did not 
become, in fact, an undivided kingdom until Ferdinand’s 
death handed over all his own and Isabella’s territory 
and authority to their grandson—Charles I. 


SOME WITTY SAYINGS. 


No bon mot has been in more general use than that 
attributed to Sir George Cornewall Lewis. ‘‘ How pleas- 
ant would life he but for its amusements ; and especially, 
if there was no such thing as ‘a little music’ in the 
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world !" Now the germ of this, as Mrs. Timbs shows us, | 
is to be fonad in Talleyrand’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” 
Geneva dull?” asked a friend of dis. 
plied, *‘ especially when they amuse themselves.” 

There has been no one like Talleyrand for cynicism ; 
for, though Jerrold has a reputation for bitter aloes, there Duke of Decazes. 
was generally some fun about his satire, which prevented | Lady Palmerston. 


irritation on the part of its object. Tmagine a lady hear- | February revolution. At midnight tea was handed round. 


ing that this had 
heen said of her : 
“She is insup 
portable ;" with 
the addition (as 
if the prudent 
statesman had 
gone too far, and 
wished to make 
amends), “that 
is her only de- 
fect.”” Thuliéres, 
who wrote on 
the Polish Revo 
lution, once ob- 
served : ‘‘ I never 
did but one mis- 
chievous work in 
my life.” ‘* And 
when will it be 
ended ?” inquired 
Talleyrand. It 
was he who re 
marked upon the 
murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien, 
“that it was 
worse than a 
crime ; it was a 
blunder.” Cari 
ously enough, 
Charles Buller 
said of this, that 
‘such an expres 
sion could never 
be uttered by an 
Englishman, and 
could be heard 
by no English- 
man without dis 
gust ;’ and yet 
this saying has 
been more quot 
ed of late—and 
seriously, too 

than almost any 
other, both by 
statesmen and 
our newspaper 
writers. Madame 
de Stacl drew a 
portrait of him, 
as an elderly 


lady, im her novel of ‘‘ Delphine,” and also of herself as | 
the heroine. ‘‘ Those who have read your book tell me,”’ 
said he, sarcastically, ‘‘that we are both of us in your 
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‘Ts not 
‘* Yes,” he re- 


y “sR \" OY! 


mm 


A LESSON 


Heavyside —“‘ How po, Miss PretryPerT? WHY HAVE YOU TAKEN OFF YOUR HAT!” 
Miss Prettypert —“ l'vV& BEEN BATHING, AND I WANT MY HAIR TO DRY.” [ 
i. —“ Au!—now, 1r I WERE TO TAKE MINE OFF, I SHOULD GET A FEARFUL COLD. 
Miss P. —“ Ou, I SUPPOSE THAT'S WHY YOU HAVEN'T RAISED IT YET.” 


“Well, then,’ said the great 


ENGLISH RESERVE. 


Dumas loved to laugh at the expense of English stifi 
ness and reserve. One of his best stories was this : ‘* One 
day Victor Hugo and I were invited to dine with the 
Among the guests were Lord and 
Of course this happened before the 


Victor Hugo and 
I were sitting 
side by side, 
chatting merrily. 
Lord and Lady 
Palmerston had 
arrived very late, 
and there had, 
consequently, 
been no oppor- 
tunity to intro- 
duce us before 
dinner; after 
dinner, it seems, 
it was forgotten. 
English custom, 
consequently, did 
not allow us to 
be addressed by 
the illustrious 
couple. All at 
once young De- 
cazes comes up 
to us and says: 
‘My dear Du- 
mas, Lord Pal- 
merston begs you 
will leave a chair 
between you and 
Victor Hugo.’ 

“*T hastened to 
do as he wished. 
We moved away 
from each other 
and placed an 
empty chair be- 
tween us. There- 
upon enters Lord 
Palmerston hold- 
ing the hand of 
his wife, leads 
her up to us and 
invites her to sit 
down on the 
empty chair—all 
without a word. 

***My lady,’ he 
said to his wife, 
‘what time have 
you ?’ 

“* «Thirty - five 
minutes past 
twelve.’ 


Minister, ‘remember 
| well that this day, at thirty-five minutes past twelve, you 
were sitting between Alexander Dumas and Victor Hugo, 


novel in the disguise of women.” Perhaps his very best | an honor which you probably never will enjoy again in 
witticism was upon an old lady of rank, who married a | your lifetime.’ 


nalet de chambre, and it was made at the whist - table. 
‘*Ah.” said he, “it was late in the game ; 
don’t reckon honors.” 


| ” 
| we had not been presented ! 


“Then he offered his arm again to his wife, and took 
at nine we | her back to her seat without saying a word to us—because 
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‘WHAT A PICTURE SHE LOOKED, AS THE WIDE SLEEVES FELL BACK UPON HER PRETTY ARMS, IN THE EFFORT TO ARRANGE 
HER LOOSENED HAIR!” 


NO RECOMMENDATIONS. 


eight, which made his marriage-day seem already to me 
like the other recollections of my boyhood. 

This last phrase in my brother Fred’s letter to Paris His dear Florry was the best of wives and mothers, but 
had escaped my notice until I re-read it as I was spinning | innumerable babies had contributed nothing toward the 


‘*As you're not coming by the P. & O., do stop and see 
along by the express toward Dijon, on my way to join, at | cultivation of her natural brilliancy, while the conse- 


Florence and the kids.” 


Malta. Of course I would stop and see Florry and her | quent wear and tear had rather exaggerated a certain in- 
ten ; and I studied my ‘‘ Bradshaw ” to such effect that I | consequence which had been charmingly naive in her 
decided to dispatch my luggage to Naples from the fron- | youth and beauty, but was now dubbed by her husband’s 
tier, leave my train at Pisa, spend four hours in Fiorenza | appreciative family, ‘‘ Florry's fuzziness.” 
la Bella, and, dropping down by Orvieto, still catch the I breakfasted and brushed up at the Florence station, 
mail at Rome. leaving my bag and wraps till T should return to get my 
Fred was the eldest and I the youngest of a family of | 7:40 p.m. train for Rome, 
Vol. XXIV., No. 6—46. 
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Coming down out of blustering England in the month 
of March, even Paris had seemed warm and pleasant by 
comparison ; but rattling up the Arno in the sun, the 
near green hillsides gleaming with anemones and daffo- 
dils, and the heat obliging me to improvise a puggaree 
out of a foulard, I fell anew and more than ever in love 
with the Vai d’Arno. I pulled at the bell before climb- 
ing the high flight that led to Florry’s apartments, and, 
per consequence, was overwhelmed with her fledgelings 
before I reached her hospitable arms. 


A small trap in the great door had been opened while | 
I was yet below, and thence proceeded a great whisper- | 


ing as I toiled upward to her high second floor. 
‘“*°Tain’t.” 
ade Sind 
** Ar'n’t you a muff!” 
** You're another.” 


And then the big door opened, and a quantity of | 


short, twinkling legs appeared ; shouts of, ‘‘ Uncle Dick ! 
Uncle Dick !"’ coming booming down the great stairway. 

Two little girls held each other's hands fast and wad- 
dled down in the legitimate way, while a fat boy in 


. . . ° | 
knickerbockers came sliding down the banister, and a 


bigger one climbed down a marble column, and arrived 
astride of my shoulder. 


A bigger girl still contented herself with peering 


through the half-opened door, and a nurse with a baby 
in arms and one by the hand came forward, saying : 
‘For shame, Master Cecil! Come back here, directly, 
Miss Gwen !” 
But without effect, for by the time I reached the land- 


ing I was merely the pivot for a mass of moving arms | 


and legs, and nearly strangled. 
‘How are all of you, boys and girls ?”’ I gasp. ‘‘ And 
is that English Mary still here ?” 


**Yes, Master Richard,” answered the decent nurse- | 


body, whom I luckily remembered. ‘‘ The children’s 
quite wild, sir, and has been without a governess till 
last week, sir,” she added, courtesying after the ancient 
mode. 

‘And she’s quite too awfully pretty, Uncle Dick,” 
said Master Cecil, in a knowing way. 

‘*Ar’n’t ye ashamed +o speak that way of a decent 
young lady ?” says Nurse Mary, but no one listened. 

‘**Mamma’s in the morning-room,” said a small one. 
“And she’s giving it to the new governess,” added 
Master Lawrence, aged twelve. 


‘*For shame, Lawry !” cried Miss Ethel, aged four- | 


. . / . 
teen, coming forward to offer me a pink cheek to kiss. 
Just then one of the twins burst open an adjacent door 


by sitting down suddenly aysinsv it, and tumbled back- | 


ward into the room. 

A slender figure in gray, with a pale face and troubled 
brown eyes, appeared, and lifting the two frightened 
little maidens to their pudgy feet, led them quickly 
away; meanwhile my dear Florry, several degrees fatter 
than when I last saw her, loomed upon and folded me in 
her capacious embrace. 

“Oh, Richard, I am in such a predicament !” sighed 
sh», wearily. 

‘* Anything in which I can help you, Floppy, dear ?” 

“It’s just a governess to take the place of dear old 
Traquair, who broke down and had a bad fever,” she 
aus wered., 


‘Forgive me, Richard! Ihave been so bothered by 
the children and the noise, and the necessity of taking 
in a person without satisfactory references —in Fred's 
absence, too.” 

As if Fred were at home to remain since she returned 
with the first pair of twins from India in the second year 
of their marriage ! 

But all dear Florry’s ideas began and ended in the 
nursery, and this is only a specimen of the conversation 
during my necessarily brief visit. 

When I had at last learned that all was well with her, 
except the governess’s recommendations, I took my 


leave, charged with messages to Fred about the neces 


‘T haven't such a thing about me at present,” I re- 


spond, anxiously feeling in all my pockets. 

My little joke makes all the children shout, and even 
fat Florry smiles, and remembers that I am a guest, and 
¢hat she has not seen me for a year or so. 


sity of wearing his flannels at least another month ; the 
assurance that English governesses were hard to find, 
and only one other, who squinted and took snuff, had 
been available ; and that she, Florry, would see after the 
children’s morals herself, though she could never be sure 
of their subjunctive moods without an Englishwoman, 
etc., all the way down that long staircase. 

I came away with a profound pity in my soul for that 
unrecommended governess, even though I knew my 
sister-in-law to be a good and well-meaning, though 
fuzzy-headed, soul. 

I looked at my watch after hearing Florry’s last dis- 
jointed remark and receiving Master Cecy’s last hug, and 
found that I had time for a glimpse at Florence from the 
pizzale and road over San Miniato, and so got into an 
open hack. 

After steeping my senses in the lovely sunset scene, 
and rattling back into town over the Ponte Carraija, I got 
down to buy cigarette-paper and matches. 

Coming out of the wrong door of the shop, I found my- 
self in the dusky little Via del Moro. The street was 
silent and quite deserted, though the Piazzetta near by 
was crowded. Two men were in sight, and a young wo- 
man came out of an archway, and advanced toward my 
corner with something white in her hand. All at once 
the two men rushed at the wom.n, one striking the hand 
that held the folded paper with his stick, and the other 
throwing his big cloak over her head. 

The three were not ten steps away from me, and yet all 
was done so instantaneously, that though my leap forward 
to the girl’s assistance caused her to fall on my breast as 
the man snatched his cloak off her head, the two men 
had disappeared under the archway which led to another 
street before I could even call out. 

**Are you hurt ?” I stammer, in British-Italian. 

‘*Only my hand—a little,” was responded, in English 
—in the soft, low tones of refinement. 

She was standing alone in an instant, and, woman-like, 
arranging her bonnet, when she gave a little frightened 
ery, and said, ‘‘Oh, my money is gone !” 

‘Was it in your pocket ?”’ I ask, for want of something 
better to say. 

‘*In my hand, in an envelope. Oh, 1 had just come 
from a changer’s in the Tournabuoni, and was going to 
Miss Baker’s to pay for the baby-linen.”’ 

Her voice was sweet and tremulous. 
again. 

‘*Much money ?’’ I ask. 

‘*A thousand francs—forty pounds.” 

And her yoice was as doleful as if it had been a large 
fortune. 

‘*My glove is torn. 
she added. 

Even in the dusk I could see that it was a very little 
hand, and I took it in my own big one, caressingly. 
Then I heard the velvet-toned bell from Giotto’s Tower 


I must hear it 


It was stricken out of my hand,” 
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ring out seven o'clock, and my cocher called, warningly. 
“Tam awfully sorry, my dear young lady, but I must 
catch my train. Will you let me put you in a hack first ?” 
I say, hurriedly. 

A hack was called by some one in the crowd. I handed 
her in, and just pressed my mustached lips to the poor 
bruised little hand as I said ‘‘Good-by,” and so off to 
my train. 

Just time to get my bag, wraps and ticket, and to stow 
myself into a coupé-lit. I tried to keep awake and to think 
over the scene I had just witnessed, to dream over the 
tones of that sweet, low voice, but the two previous 
nights in the train were too much for sentiment, and | 
only awoke as we came in sight of Mount Soracte, with 
the dome of St. Peter’s in the distance. 

A week or so later I met Fred coming up some of the 
innumerable stairs of La Vallette—celebrated by Byron 
in his inelegant and ill-natured poem—with a cloud upon 
his usually serene brow. 

He took off his hat and tumbled up his whitening hair 
as he answered, in great perplexity, my eager question, 
‘“* What is it, now, old man ?” 

‘“‘T’m not sure,” he said, scratching at his gray wig 
fiercely, ‘‘ but I’m awfully afraid Florry is in a scrape. 
She seems to have got the wrong sort of a person into 
the house to teach the kids, and yet she isn’t sure, 
and dare not be open about it. ‘lhe worst of it is, 
the children like the creature, and are quite docile with 
her, the lads getting on most wonderfully. Florry, poor 
soul, can’t make up her mind. One day she is as happy 
as a king. The paragon has held the baby while he was 
vaccinated, brought Cecil to his marrow-bones after an 
ungentlemanlike escapade, soothed Florry’s headache, 


and painted a lovely plaque for old Lady Murray—Florry’s 


particular society Joss. Then all is serene. But now 
Lady Murray has had a prettier plaque painted ; the twins 
have told a tarra-diddle, and supported each other in it ; 
the Countess von Fuzzybarm-Schiockenthaler has said 
that the governess has ‘xo maintien,’ and then Florry re- 
members that there was an unaccountable disappearance 
of a sum of money confided to this Miss Jerningham, and 
she is again agonized by the fear that she has admitted a 
wolf into her sheepfold.” 

** Very shocking,” I respond, abruptly. ‘‘ Why not dis- 
miss her ?” 

** But you see, she is such a paragon. Florry never was 
so comfortable with the kids before, and she, the para- 
gon, is preparing Cecil and Lawry for school like a 
tutor.” 

“Would you kindly suggest what it is that Ilorry 
desires ?” I ask, impatiently. 

“*T fancy if all the old tabbies would let her alone she 
would be quite happy.” 

‘* But if they won't ?” 

He scorned to answer my trifling question, and for 
some time I heard no more of Florry’s paragon or her 
troubles. Thinking of Florence always brought back to 
my memory the lovely voiee of the young woman who 
was robbed in the dusky Via del Moro, with her tones 
like those of the famous bell of Giotto’s Tower. 

Should I recognize the voice if I heard it again ? 

Malta that year was not one of the most healthy places, 
and we had so many men in hospital that there came to 
be grumbling ab «ut drill in the hot sun, and complaints 
that discipline ought to be less severe in such a climate. 
O£ course it became the officers’ duty to set an example, 
and ‘show no fear of the sun; and I’m afraid there was 
much bravado about it all. In short, before the end of 
May the proportion of sun-stricken officers equaled the 
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men, and one day, after having danced all night at Gov- 
ernment House, I came home from parade on a stretcher, 
and after some weeks was invalided home. I got as far 
as Rome on my way, and there developed a smart touch 
of fever, and the next thing I really was conscious of was 
being moaned over by my brother Fred’s fat Florry. 

**T assure you, Miss Jerningham,” I heard her say, 
** he was one of the handsomest men in the service, which 
is saying a great deal, where all are so fine-looking.” 

Then something soft, cool and perfumed touched my 
burning forehead, and I straightway dreamed of hearing 
the heavenly voice of that young woman who was robbed. 

I fancy I must have been a weary handful to my poor 
old servant, who watched me in my delirium, and have 
quite worn him out by my different relapses, for I missed 
him often from my bedside when my senses began to 
make periodical returns, and Florry assured me that he 
was ill in his turn. 

‘**No English soul to be got to nurse you, and Dorgan 
chooses ¢his time for giving out,” moaned Florry. . Then 
a soft step approached, and I suppose I fell again into 
dreams, for I distinctly heard my sweet voice of the 
Via del Moro urging repose upon my tired and anxious 
sister-in-law. 

My rooms opened upon a terrace with s garden below, 
and finding one day that I could turn in my bed, I lay 
looking at the distant soft-bosomed hills and waving tree- 
tops until my dim senses brought me a sound of voices. 
Some one on the terrace, and out of sight from the bed, 
was reading, in a half-voice. I pulled a rug about me 
and tried bearing my weight upon my feet. 

Rather shaky, but I got as far as an armchair, near the 
door, and after a little, looked out on the terrace. 

Seated on a Persian rug, under an awning, was a slen- 
der-looking young woman with fair hair, and grouped 
around her, or leaning up on her, were the twins, and 
three other kids, all eagerly listening. 

‘This must be the paragon,” I thought, and waited to 
see her turn and reveal spectacles and blue stockings. 
She took a small hand from under her chin to turn the 
page, and I noticed that it was fair and looked young 
enough, but there was an odd mark like that of an ancient 
bruise across the slender fingers. 

How tired I felt after my effort! And the low mur- 
mured reading from that quiet group soothed my senses 
to repose. 

A bell rang in the distance, atfd the little people stole 
softly away—probably to luncheon. Miss Jerningham’s 
rising to her feet gave her to my half-closed eyes entire, 
quite young and very graceful. She leaned a moment 
over the parapet to look upon the street, and then I 
started to see her slender neck, ears and ‘cheeks grow 
scarlet, as some one called to her, i: a hoarse whisper, 
from below, in pure Tuscan : 

‘‘The Madonna bless the signorina, and St. Joseph 
guard her!” 

‘**But why are you nt gone? You promised me to go 
directly !’ I heard the governess answer, hurriedly. 

‘*The ship sails to-night, and Amina is at the station 
with the bimdi. Icame to thank the blessed angel who 
has saved us all—to kiss her hands.” 

Just then Florry came stealing on tiptoe into my room, 
and arrived upon fhe terrace behind Miss Jerningham in 
time to hear that young lady’s last anxious words to the 
man below—‘‘Go! go!’ 

Fiorry wrung her hands and glanced at me, aud I shut 
my eyes tightly, and feigned sleep successfully. 

Seeing no help for it, that unwilling warrior faced the 
situation. 
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Advancing on the terrace, she was in time to see a 
rough - looking peasant fellow waving his hat in final 
adieu to the paragon, whose crimson face made denial | 
useless, as Florry burst forth : 

‘Oh, Miss Jerningham, you who denied that this 
fellow was the one who robbed you, and then have him 
come to see you here, in the house with my innocent 
children! We shall all be murdered in our beds by the 
ruffans you encourage to come here, and I begin to be- 
liev2 what Lady Murray says—that you were not robbed 


at all, but are in league with banditti. Oh, why did I 
take a per- 
son without 
a recommen- 
dation ? And 
now p oor 
Richard is 
here help- 
less, and you 
are so tak- 
ing, and he 
won't have 
his medicine 
from any one 
else, even 
when he is 
delirious, 
anid he'll go 
and fall in 
love with 
you, and you 
belonging to 
the Carbon- 
ari, Mafia, or 
whatever it 
is, and let- 
ting robbers 
into the 
house when 
we are all 
asleep to 
murder my 
innocent 
babies !” 

Florry had 
delivered all 
this har- 
angue with- 
out stopping 
for breath, 
and in a vit i | 
gradually in- A it uly 
creasing tone ——— 
of voice, un- 
til at last she 
burst into a 
positive wail 
ani sat down on the Persian rug, demanding her hus- | 
band, with tears and sobs, and refusing to be comforted. | 

I managed to throw over a chair, the sound of whose 
fall rather ended the row on the terrace, and brought | 
me Miss Jerningham, in great confusion and fright at | 
my h.ving risen from my bed. 

‘‘ What is all that noise about ?’”’ I ask, sleepily. 

The governess’s cheeks were scarlet and her great 
brown eyes aflame, as she brushed back her soft hair 
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with the bruised hand and waited for Florry to explain, 
who did nothing but sob and mop up her tears, till her 
poor nose was quite red and shiny. 


“The noise, Captain Trevor,” said Miss Jerningham, 
at last and rather haughtily, ‘“‘was caused by Mrs 
Trevor's dissatisfaction with my services, and my con- 
sequent resignation of my position of trust and confi- 
dence in her family, of course, follows.” 

** And what am I to do with the children all, and the 
baby beginning to cut his teeth, and Cecil so unmanage- 
able with any one else, and Lawry not through the Com- 
mentaries!” Florry murmured on, without breath or 
punctuation, already repenting her hasty expression of 
the doubts that her politeness had hitherto aided her 
interest to 
conceal. 

**Let Dor- 
gan come and 
help me to 
bed again,” I 
interpolate. 

** Oh, Rich- 
ard, Dorgan 
was taken ill 
just when 
you got out 
of danger. 
He’s in his 
bed and a 
high fever.” 

She spoke 
as if it was 
like Dor- 
gan’s impu- 
dence to in- 
dulge in a 
fever at such 
an inappro- 
priate time, 
and my in- 
voluntary 
smile at her 
absurdity 
was faintly 
reflected on 
MissJerning- 
ham’s lovely, 
vexed face, 
as she called 
an Italian 
man servant, 
and gave him 
the necessary 
orders, and 
then left the 
room. 

Florry 
came in from 
the terrace as 
soon as I was 
in my nest again, still sniffing. I was too weak to feel 
gallant. 

** Now, Florry,” I said, severely, ‘‘ what is it you want 
done ?” 

“She says she’s going, and I don’t know what sort of 
a situation she can get in June, with every soul gone 
away, and I like her so much for her goodness to the 
children, and she’s done all the work of a tutor for the 
boys.” 

“You don’t want her to go, then, Forry ?”’ I ruthlessly 
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I’m sure I don’t know, and you're scarcely recovered 
your senses, and baby teething already.” 

“Then you apologize and beg her to stop,” I put in, 
decisively. 

“But she certainly has been speaking to ruffians 
several times, and I had no recommendations with her, 
you know, and she certainly refused to accuse the two 
men who were caught by the police to be recognized, 
and the money affair was, of course, never clear, and 
Lady Murray believes she was in league with the men 
who robbed her.” 

‘What about the money, Flop ?” 

“Why, the forty pounds she changed at Fioravanti's 
to pay Miss Baker for the baby-linen, and then came 
home, saying that it had been stolen from her in the Via 
del Moro. O/ course, as Lady Murray says, she could 
have hit her hand and bruised it as much herself.” 

So that was the explanation of the musical voice I had 
heard in my delirium, only banished from my presence 
since my consciousness returned! So those were the 
small, bruised fingers I had kissed in the dusk of the Via 
del Moro three months ago! Florry maundered on un- 
interrupted, until a sound of baby-wailing above-stairs 
attracted her attention. 

“IT must go ‘o them,” I heard her say. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
is the twins, who have already heard that she is going. 
What in the world shall I do? Oh, Dick, if you could 
advise me !” 

Will you take my advice to the letter ?” I ask. 

“Oh, yes, dear Richard, In Fred’s absence, of course 
I will, if you are sure you are no longer delirious.” 

“Then go straight and apologize to Miss Jerningham, 
and let Lady Murray and the recommendations go to 
Bagdad with the ruffians.” 

“But if——” 

“Now, Florry, either you do as I say or don’t come 
and bother me for advice, you know,” I cruelly insist, 
and she trots off to apologize and send the governess 
to me, as I have begged of her. 

Pretty, did I say ? Why, the paragon was positively 
beautiful in her indignation when she sailed into my 
room, her big brown eyes and high color lighting her 
soft-tinted hair and delicate complexion into brilliancy. 

“You sent for me, Captain Trevor,” she said, proudly, 
“‘and as you are ill, I could not refuse to come.” 

“Draw the blind, please, Miss Jerningham, and would 
you be so good as to turn me over this obstinate pillow ?” 
I answer. ’ 

Only an instant’s hesitation, and then she did me these 
small services, with a gentle touch. 

“ Are you really stronger to-day ?” she asked, noticing 
my exhaustion after this unwontedly stirring morning. 

“‘Scarcely yet strong enough to think about changes.” 

The vexed color recedes from her soft cheeks, and her 
brown eyelashes droop over the sweet eyes, as she stands 
waiting. I reached and took her bruised hand in mine. 

“May I kiss it again ?” I whisper ; ‘‘ there was no time 
to ask your permission in the Via del Moro.” 

A wave of color passed over her face, and her startled 
eyes sought mine, but she did not withdraw her hand. 

‘I thought you did not remember me,” she murmured. 

**T have never forgotten the sweet sound of your voice, 
and I am longing to call its owner by the dearest of all 
titles. May I hope to do so when you have had time to 
reflect ?” 

“You, also, must have time to reflect,” she said, softly, 
with averted head. 

*But you will be patient with Florry, and will wait 
and help me to get well ?”’ I urge. 


‘*T will wait,” she said, simply, and I kissed her rosy 
palm just once. : 

“Now you will sleep ?” she asked, after a brief silence. 

‘* Now I can sleep,” I answer, and I did so for several 

hours, waking much refreshed, and with a great flash of 
joy, for the paragon was sitting near me in a great arm 
chair, telling whispered stories to keep the twius quiet, 
while Jock, a six-year old rebel, kept himself quiet with 
| the diversion of taking out her combs and letting her 
| lovely hair fall over her shoulders. 
What a picture she looked, as the wide sleeves fell back 
| from her pretty arms in the effort to arrange her loosened 
| hair, her soft eyes hidden by their drooped lashes, and 
| all those rosy babies secure in her happy vicinity as they 
| chuckled over her discomfiture ! 

“Dorgan had to have the man with him, and Mrs. 
| Trevor asked me to come to you while she received some 
visits, but now she is come herself,” explained Miss 
Jerningham, rising to go away. 

I made a pleading gesture which called her to my side, 
and in answer to a whispered question, Florry, who was 
just entering the room, heard her say the one word, 
‘** Violet,” and opened wide eyes of astonishment as the 
governess. departed with her following of children. 

‘*Now, Richard,” began Florry, ‘don’t tell me that 
she’s been making love to you, or it will be the last straw.” 

“But I’m telling you nothing of the kind,” I say 
somewhat irritably. 

‘*Lady Murray has just been here, and she says there 
is no kind of doubt but what that woman is in league with 
brigands, and we shall be murdered in our beds.” 

‘*Cheerful prediction of Lady M.; but if it must be 
done, I should prefer it done in bed under present cir- 
cumstances.” 

Florry consents to laugh at my teasing, but I see 
| plainly that her confidence is shaken by my whispered 
| question to the departing offender, and I muster all my 
force to begin the necessary explanations, when a great 
rumpus is heard on the floor above, and Florry, probably 
convinced that the massacre is beginning at 3 P. m. of the 
| day, rushes off to investigate. 

When the thumping and galloping of children’s feet in 
the corridor has somewhat subsided, I distinguish above 
the others the deep, pleasant grumbling of my brother 
Fred's voice, and give a sigh of content, knowing that all 
care is at an end for me, falling to thinking what a pleas- 
ant name is Violet. 

Before long, a great bumping of small boots descend- 
ing toward my quarters announces the escort of dear old 
Fred, hunting me out. 


When we have shaken hands warmly, and exchanged 
the compliments of, ‘‘ What a seedy beggar you look !” 
and ‘‘A sunburned old bully !” and Fred has got rid of 
the kids by giving up to them the keys of his luggage, he 
asks, earnestly : 

‘“What’s all this about the governess introducing 
-burglars ? Florry telegraphed as soon as Dorgan was 
taken ill, and a pretty fright it has caused me.” 

At this moment Miss Jerningham brought me my medi- 
cine, which every one else had forgotten, and was ‘‘ Quite 
too awfully pretty” in her embarrassment when intro- 
duced to Fred. 

‘*But you don’t mean that that is the governess ?” 
gasped he. 

‘*The werry h’identical burglars’ accomplice,” I aver. 

“Then it is all a yarn of Florry’s, of course,” he 
pronounced. ‘“Jerningham, did you say? Why, she re- 
minds me of Jerningham of ours, who died just after the 
Glasgow Bank failure.” 
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**T don’t know anything of her people, but she don’t 
look to me the thing for successful burglary,” I answer. 

‘* There was something about her losing some money, 
I believe ?” 

Just here Florry joined us, and added, ‘ Yes, it was 
forty pounds, and two men were taken up for the rob- 
bery and recognized by all the bystanders, but she re- 
fused to accuse them, and Lady Murray thinks the money 
was shared between the three.” 

** Lady Murray be blessed !” I burst forth. ‘‘I should 
like to know how the poor girl could recognize the men 
when her head was completely covered by a cloak. 
caught her as he pulled it off her head, and ran off 
throngh the archway.” 

** You ?” from both my astonished auditors, and then I 
had to relate my involuntary assisting at the robbery. 

‘* But I’m sure the ruffian she was talking with to-day 
was one of them,” urged Florry, inconsequently. 

‘Then she is forgiving, for I heard the man bless her 
for helping him off to America with his family. You 
shall not lose your forty pounds, Florry, I promise you, 
if you are good to her.” 

‘‘Now, Fred, just hear that! She’s been making love 
to Richard,” scolded my sister-in-law. 

‘‘Quite the contrary,” I insist. ‘It is I who have 
made love to her, and if you don’t help me I fear I shall 
le unsuccessful.” 

Then I coaxed Fred and Florry to side with me if I 
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Brussets is Paris in miniature. She imitates Paris in 
everything. She has her Boulevards; her tiny Champs 
Elysées ; her Palais Royal ; her Acclimatization Gardens ; 
her covered passages ; her fountains—one of which Paris 
can never hope to imitate; her cafés chantanis and her 
clic. One feels as if in Paris, yet lacking a something 
that Lutetia ever dispenses with lavish hand. What is 
it? Who knows ? It is a something in the atmosphere. 
Brussels to me is ever associated with the finesse of a 
woman, and the confiding nature of a man. I was en 
route to Cologne, to do the Rhine. We left Brussels by 
the midnight train, all first-class carriages, and an extra 
fare for the privilege of traveling by this train. In my 
compartment were a young Russian, an elderly English 
maiden, and two young and very pretty girls whom she 
was transporting to the banks of the blue Moselle, for 
educational purposes—the finishing touches—or, as an 
agricultural friend of mine would put it, ‘‘ top-dressing.” 
We all commenced a gossip. The Russian spoke capital 
English, and, as the young girls knew full well that they 
would get all the sleep they required, and more, later on, 
they chatted away so merrily that daylight peeped in to 
find us still on the gossip. The “‘she-dragon ” produced 
some light but dainty food, the Russian a bottle of wine, 
and Brussels was announced ere the crumbs had been 
well washed away. The elder lady and I proceeded in 
quest of our respective baggages, and to face the grim 
German Custom-house officials. I got safely through, to 
find the lady in a war of words, hot and strong words too, 
with a wooden-faced douanier, who remained unmoved as 
a cobblestone under her rain of merciless invective. She 
had with her a very large quantity of home-made pre- 
serves, upon which there was a heavy duty. She refused to 
pay, and declared her intention of leaving the jam, pots 
and all, for the delectation of the Custom-house officers. 
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should succeed in my suit, and got them to ask Miss 
Jerningham to come to me, under pretext of medicine. 

“‘T find I cannot wait till Iam well for my answer,” I 
said to my dear love, turning a flushed and wearied face 
toward her. I feel as if I should never rest again unless 
you give me peace with your promise.” 

‘But you know nothing of me,” she urged, softly. 
‘*You. know I had no recommendations, as Mrs. Trevor 
says, and as I was never before a governess, and left un- 
willing relatives to accept such a lot—when I lost father 
and fortune - 

I secured her small hand, and by it drew her within 
reach of my arm by gentle force, so that I could interrupt 
her explanations in my own way. 

**Do you love me, my darling ? That is the only thing 
necessary to explain between us,” I whisper. 

‘*How could I help loving you since that fearful mo- 
ment, which ended by leaving me safe in your arms ?” 
she answered. 

Then Fred came and offered her his arm to the din- 
ner-table, and Florry, when convinced that she was all 
that birth and breeding could make her, averred : 

‘“Of course you have enough money for both, with 
Aunt Ethel’s legacy, and Jock and the twins will be de- 
lighted, and I will love her dearly, Richard, if she could 
only finish preparing Cecil and Lawry.” 

So she was to be mine, though still without recom- 
mendations, 
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The douanier gruffly declared that the duty should be 


paid in any case. A sudden thought struck the lady. 
Advancing to a distant corner, where the Russiin was 
flirting with the girls, she said to him, with a smile 
sweeter than all the jam: ‘‘You have been kind and 
polite to me and my charges, monsieur, and I would like 
to prove my gratitude by making you a little present.” 

The Russian was perfectly overwhelmed. 

“*T have some preserves here,” pointing, in an off-hand 
way, to the groaning crates behind the long counter, 
‘‘made by these young ladies. You shall have them. 
Come and claim them.” 

He was led to the counter.. Ht claimed the preserves. 
He handed the ladies into a cab, and bade them a guttural 
**Au revoir.”’ Then he returned to the counter, face to 
face with his white elephant, and the traveling charges 
thereof ; then he swore in Russian, and for this purpose 
the Muscovite language carries off the palm.’ Yea, when 
Brus:els comes on the tapis, I bethink me of that wily 
spinster and her artful little ways. 

Brussels is the proud capital of the proud Belgians, 
and boasts 200,000 inhabitants within her walls, her 
suburbs being good for 170,000, making 370,000 in all. 
The beautiful city, for it is beautiful, is divided into the 
upper and lower towns, the upper being the swell quar- 

| ter, and, on account of its altitude, the healthier. Horse- 
cars are in abundance, and the restaurants, especially in 
the lower town, of exceptional character both for food 
and drink. 

On the occasion of my first visit to the capital of Bel- 
gium I was accompanied by a worthy Dublin Alderman, 
Philip Redmond, than whom a more joyous companion 
or better fellow never drew breath. We put up on 
chance at the Hotel Saxe, in the Rue Neuve, and hap- 

| pened to order a particular brand of Rhine wine. Phil 
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was so delighted 
with the “tap” 
that he lingered in 
the city as long as 
he possibly could, 
and wound up his 
visit by purchasing 
the remainder of 
the bin for his “* pri 
vate smoking” at 
his hospitable man 
sion in Dublin. If 
there are correct 
vintages in the 
bright particular 
star he has been 
called away to, 
may he get hold of 
the longest-tailed 
in the whole list ! 

The upper town 
contains the King’s 
Palace, the Cham- 
bers and some pal- 
atial hotels. The 
Rue de la Loi is 
occupied by pub 
lic offices. The 
lower town revels 
in picturesque 
buildings long, 
long ago the resi- 
dences of the Bra- 
bant xoblesse. The 
Market-place, with 
its glorious Hotel 
de Ville, supported 
by many tall, gabled 
halls of venerable 
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guilds, is the great 
attraction of Brus- 
sels, since it is, 
beyond question, 
doubt or eavil, un- 
rivaled as a speci- 
men of Gothic 
splendor in civic 
edifices. The Eng- 
lish and American 
quarter is the 
Quartier Léopold, 
outside the Boule- 
vard Régent, and 
the Club is much 
frequented by land- 
lords who havo 
made fifty per cent. 
commission and by 
those who have 
made none. ‘It is 
cheap, sir, devilish 
cheap, and not a 
bit nasty,”’ was the 
observation of an 
Hibernian whose 
rent-roll had dwin- 
dled from $15,000 
to $5,000. 

The Boulevards 
are wide and hand- 
some, especially the 
Avenue and Rue 
du Midi, Boulevard 
du Hainault and 
the Rue Neuve. 
The Boulevard 
Centrale, with that 
of the Senue, offers 
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a direct causeway nearly two miles long from the North- 
ern Railway Station to that of the Midi. Midway between 
the two stands the Bourse, a superb building, in the 


very heart of the city. 
Everybody makes straight for the Park, in the upper 


town, a very shady and capitally laid out pleasaunce, the | well, and became sobered through immersion. 


gift of Maria Theresa. Within the area of the Park stood 
the old Chateau of the Dukes of Brabant, in the hall of 
which Charles VY. made his memorable abdication in 
1555. In this Park, Peter the Great of Russia, having 
offered too many libations to Bacchus, tumbled into a 
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incident was too “‘ juicy” to be allowed to rest, so a slab 
on the curbstone announces to all whom it may concern 
or otherwise, that Peter the Great, King of Muscovia, 
being drunk and incapable, fell headforemost into the 
well in the April of 1717. 

The King’s Palace overlooks the Park. At Laeken, a 
five-franc journey from Brussels, the Belgian Court is 
usually to be found, and the trip repays even if one has 
no back-stairs work on hand. The Palace in Brussels is 
scarcely worthy the title. It so closely resembles the 
adjacent hotel that a near-sighted friend of mine, under 
the impression that he was returning to take his ease in 
his inn, entered the sacred inclosure, and passing all the 
sentries without being challenged, found himself in a 
handsome chamber, and all alone. He rang an electric 
bell, and to his utter astonishment a gorgeously attired 
court flunky replied to the summons. Half a dozen fol- 
lowed in quick succession, and my luckless friend was 
shown not only the door, but the gate. 

The Palais Ducal, given by the city to the Duke of 
Brabant, has a history. It was erected at the cost of the 
City of Brussels and presented to William II, King of 
Holland, when Prince of Orange. When the revolution 
of 1830 bounced him, the palace was converted into a 
Museum of Modern Belgian Art, and first-class art it 
is. I spent two mornings in the galleries, and would 
gladly have repeated my visits. 

We lmwve to deal with yet another palace—the Palais 
de la Nation or National Palace. This edifice was erected 
by Maria Theresa for the meetings of the Council of 
Brabant. It is situated in the Rue de la Loi, or Law 
Street, at the end of the Park, and faces the Royal 
Palace. Within its walls are two representative cham- 
bers, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, which form 
the Belgian Parliament. In the Senate Hall are some re- 
markable paintings of a purely historical character. A 
colossal equestrian statue of Godfiey de Bouillon stands 
in picturesque and battle array in the centre of the Place 
Royale. Every true American visits the Column of the 
Jonstitution, erected in 1859 as a memorial of the 
National Congress. At the four corners of the base are 
female figures personifying Liberty of the Press, Edu- 
cation, Association and Religion. 

The Museum, formerly the Palace of the Spanish and 
Austrian Governors of the Low Countries, is more than 
usually interesting, since there are seven works of Ru- 
bens—all disputed, however—to be gazed upon and duly 
criticised. Here is a superb Vandyke, a Gerard Douw, 
Franz Floriss, P. Nufs and Dierick Stuerbout. Here, 
also, is the ‘‘ Kermess ” of Teniers, with portraits of the 
painter, his two daughters and his servants. As usual, 
the French have gained an unhappy notoriety here for 
art destruction, since, during the bombardment of Brus- 
sels, the 20th of August, 1695, by Marshal Villeroi, in 
addition to several thousand houses, they burned four- 
teen churches, every one of them rich in masterpieces 
by Rubens and Vandyke. 

The Royal Library contains close upon a quarter of a 
million of printed volumes, and over 20,000 MSS., and 
includes the famous ‘ Bibliothéque de Bourgogne.” It 
was founded in the fifteenth century by Philippe le Bon. 
Duke of Burgundy. Many of the volumes in the col- 
lection are enriched with miniature paintings of the 
highest merit. The visitors’ particular attention is called 
to thirty-seven folio volumes containing ‘‘ The Chronicle 
of Hainault,” illustrated, on dit, by Hemling ; ‘‘ The Missal 
of Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary”; ‘ lhe Psalter 
of Louis of Mael,” and the MS. copy of the ‘ Cyro- 
pedia,” the personal property of Charles the Bold. In 


this library is a collection vf 60,000 prints—old Flemish 
and German artists—a unique and splendid collection of 
niello, and a woodcut bearing the date 1418. 

But it is to the Town Hall and Market-place that every 
visitor to Brussels makes instant pilgrimage. The Town 
Hall stands in the middle of the Market-place, and is by 
far the grandest of those municipal palaces which are 
found in almost every city of the Netherlands. The part 
southward of the tower was commenced in 1401. The 
charming spire of Gothic openwork is 364 feet high. 
The gilt-copper figure of St. Michael on the top, and 
which serves as a weathercock—why not St. Peter ?—is 17 
feet high. The good saint, like the Vicar of Bray, turns 
with every wind. In the Salle de Mariage are some mag- 
nificent Belgian tapestries of the fifteenth, and Gobelins 
of the seventeenth, centuries, their colors being still won- 
drously fresh and vivid. The Grande Place is certainly 
one of the finest squares in Europe—I have seen them 
all—and is surrounded by the most picturesquo old 
houses, most of which were the halls of various corpora- 
tions and guilds. From their prim-looking windows fair 
dames of Brabant have gazed down upon the tourney. 
It was in this grand old square that Counts Egmont and 
Horn were beheaded, in 1568. You are shown the house 
in which they spent their last night on earth, a semi- 
Gothic creation called the Broodhuis, built in 1525. Alvs, 
who ordered the execution, gazed grimly on the work of 
death from the window of an opposite house, Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela. The spot on which the scaffold 
stood is now occupied by a colossal monument, in 
bronze, of the martyred counts, erected in 1864, and 
a noble work of art this monument is, and right nobly 
surrounded. 

The Church of St. Gudule is a superb specimen of the 
Gothic, and is world-famous for its carved pulpit, the 
work of Verbruggen. It represents Adam and Eve driven 
out of Paradise by the angel, who appears on one side of 
the globe brandishing the flaming sword, while Death 
glides round with his dart from the opposite side. Tho 
pulpit itself is in the hollow of the globe, which is sup- 
ported on the tree of knowledge, and the tree of life, 
teeming with fruit, and with various animals perched on 
their branches. Above the canopy stands the Virgio, 
holding the infant Saviour, whom she is assisting to 
thrust the extremity of the cross into the serpent’s head. 
In 1776 Maria Theresa presented this quaint piece of 
wood-carving to St. Gudule’s, 

In the Chapel of St. Sacrament des M racles are depo- 
sited the’miraculous wafers, stolen from the altar by a sa- 
crilegious Jew, and subjected to insults by himself and 
his brethren assembled in their synagogue. To add 
additional flavor to the sacrilege, the day chosen for the 
outrage was Good Friday. ‘‘ When the scoffers proceeded 
so far as to stick their knives into the wafers, jets of blood 
burst forth from the wounds, and the scoffers were struck 
senseless, The Jews were then denounced by one of the 
pretended spectators, who had been converted to Christ- 
ianity, and were seized and put to death by the most 
cruel torments. This took place about the end of the 
fourteenth century.” 

I was much taken with a beautiful altar of modern 
date, carved in wood, the gift of a wealthy pious maiden, 
who spent $5,000 in this righteous way. The Roman- 
esque choir, ninth century, in the Church of Notre Dame 
de la Chapelle, contains a singular pulpit representing 
Elijah comforted by an angel under a canopy of palm- 
trees. This church also enshrines the pretentious 
monument of the Spinola family. With the exception 
of the buildings of the Departments of State at Wash- 
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ington, and those of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, com- 
mend me to the Palais de Justice at Brussels, com- 
menced in 1868, and still under the cold chisel of the 
stone-masons. No attempt at description could convey 
the singular and stately beauty of this palace, its glori- 
ous fagade, and its delightful proportions. 

The Prison of Petits Carmes is a very historic spot. 
It stands on the site of a hotel memorable as the 
place of meeting of the Confederates, in the reign of 
Philip IL, who were the means of delivering the United 
Provinces from the yoke of-Spain. On this spot, in 1566, 
they drew up the famous petition to the Regent Mur- 
garet of Parma, called the ‘‘ Request.” At*the moment 
when ‘it was presented one of the courtiers was overheard 
to whisper in the ear of Margaret, who was rather startled 
by the sudden entrance of the petitioners, ‘‘ Not ‘to be 
annoyed by such a parcel of beggars”’—(gueur). The 
leaders uf the Confederates, hearing of this, and feeling 
that an epithet bestowed upon those who came forward 
in defense of their country and liberties, though meant 
as a reproach, became by its application a title of honor, 
determined to adopt it at once as their nom de guerre. 
The same evening, when they met at supper, some of 
them appeared on the balcony of the hotel with beg- 
gars’ wallets at their backs and porringers—(jetées)—in 
their hands, out of which they drank success to the 
gueuz! The spark thus lighted was soon blown into a 
flame, and this is commonly considered one of the lead- 
ing events of that revolution which, in a few years, dis- 
possessed Spain of the dominion of the northern portions 
of the Low Countries. Alva wreaked his blind vengeance 
on the building where the meetings were held by level- 
ing it to the ground. 

The name of Alva is not loved in Belgium, and I verily 
believe that Mr. Vanderbilt would be hauled over the 
coals for having given the name to his floating palace. 

There is a small but extremely choice collection of pic- 
tures at the Palais d’Aremberg. They are chiefly of Dutch 
and Flemish masters, Jan Steen and Ostade being well to 
the front. There is also a splendid Paul Potter, In 
numerous cabinets are Etruscan and other antiquities, 
and the lovers of old furniture can reap a rich harvest 
with quiet eye. In the library is an antique head, as- 
serted to be that of the famous Laocoon. 

An eccentric personage, an artist, who died some 
twenty-five years ago, bequeathed to Belgium s capital a 
set of pictures extraordinary, fascinating and unique. 
He also erected a gallery for their safe-keeping, and 
called it after his own name, the ‘‘ Wiertz”” Museum. 
You gaze through peepholes at some of these works of 
art ; and as there is much that is gruesome and horrible 
in the subjects selected by the half-crazy artist, I should 
not advise ladies of delicate nerves to visit the museum, 
nor would I bring a child thither at any price. If pater 
familias desires to see the show, let him leave the ladies 
and children in the adjoining Zoological Gardens, where 
on Summer evenings a capital open-air concert can be 
enjoyed, with the occasional howl of the hyena, for one 
france. The aquarium resembles that at Brighton. 

‘The Porte de Hal is a large Gothic gatehouse, standing 
alone, a medieval reproach to the modern and hideous 
buildings in its immediate vicinity. It was erected in 
1381, and was Alva’s Bastile during his bloody persecu- 
tion of the Reformers. It is now used as a museum for 
a highly interesting and admirably arranged collection of 
medieval antiquities. Among its most attrac'ive gems 
are: specimens of fifteenth-century breech-loading can- 
non, from the Castle of Bouvigne ; arms, armor, chain 
av.l scale mail suits of the twelfth century ; the helmet 
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of Charles V., his gauntlets and dagger ; suits of steel, of 
Philip IT. of Spain ; very curious and very horrible wood- 
carvings of the martyrdom of the saints, and, above all, 
the bow and mantle of red feathers of Montezuma, 
Emperor of Mexico, brought hither by the Emperor 
Charles V. It isin front of this building that criminals 
are guillotined. 

‘Have you paid your respects to the oldest inhabit- 
ant ?” is the facetious question put to every stranger 
visiting Brussels. The greenhorn replies in the negative, 
and after being informed that compliance with this cere- 
mony is indispensable, is led through a number of nar- 
row streets in the old town, until a fountain is reached, 
and then — well, the fountain is called ‘‘The Manikin,” 
and represents a small, naked boy, adding to the flowing 
and sparkling waters. Itis the practical joke of the Bel- 
gians, and as harmless as it is quaint. The manikin used 


‘to be a personage of considerable importance, and, on 


certain /éle days, was borne in procession in a costume: 
specially designed for his little royal highness. The statue 
is very old, and is much respected and revered by tho 
citizens. Woe to the wight who would injure or offer it. 
insult. 

On the top of the hill adjoining the King's Palace, and 
overlooking the Park, stands the Bellevue Hotel, rendered 
immortal from having been the building in which the 
Duchess of Richmond gave her celebrated ball, on the 
night of the 15th of June, 1815, during the height of 
which the Duke of Wellington received the tidings an- 
nouncing that his great rival, Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
whom he longed to cross swords, was on the march for 
Brussels. The ball has been described in song and story, 
and Romance has enshrined it in sheen and shine all her 
own. Byron, whose verse, as Mr. Longfellow once said to 
me, ‘“‘makes the heart leap,” thus gloriously sings of it : 


‘There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her beauty, and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell. 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell, 


“Did ye not hear it ?—no; ’twas but the wind 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
But hark! that heavy.sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar! 


‘Ah! ‘then and there were hurrying to and fro, 
And .gathering tears, and tremblings of distress 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness. 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 


‘* And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star, 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips: ‘The foe! they come! they 
come !’” 


In ‘‘ Vanity Fair’ Thackeray describes the excitement 
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and alarm in Belgium’s capital on the night of the 
famous ball : 


“Theve never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant 
train of camp-followers as hung round the train of the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in the Low Countries in 1815, and led it danc- 
ing and feasting, as it were, up to the very brink of battle. 
tain ball which a noble duchess gave at Brussels, on the 15th of 
June, in the above-named year, is historical. All Brussels had 
been in a state of excitement about it, and I have heard, from 
ladies who were in that town at the period, that the talk and inter- 
e.t of persons of their own sex regarding the ball was much 
greater even than in respect of the enemy in their front. The 
struggles, intrigues and prayers to get tickets were such as Eng- 
lish ladies only will employ in order to gain admission to the 
society of the great of their own nation, 

* * * * * > * 

“We of peaceful London city have never beheld—and, please 

God, never shall witness—such a scene of hurry and alarm as that 
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such a pitch of nervousness as gratified his friend Isidor to be- 
hold, who now counted surely upon the spoils of the owner of the 
laced coat.” 


Who has not read Charles O’Malley, and the vivid de- 
scription of the immortal ball ? 

It was at nine of the clock upon a glorious July morn- 
ing that I took my place on the box-seat of the coach 
that leaves Brussels for the famous field of ‘‘ king-mak- 
ing” Waterloo. It is a drive of about ten miles, and a 
charming and fascinating excursion. About two miles 
from Brussels the road enters or skirts the Forest of 
Soigne, now much shorn of its fair proportions and 
turned into corn-fields, the blue and red poppies dap- 
pling the yellow corn after a fashion to drive an artist 
in water colors who sat behind me into interjectional 


ecstasy. This forest is nine miles long by about seven 


which Brussels presented. Crowds rushed to the narrow gate, | and one-half broad, and Byron, by a poetical license, has 
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from which direction the noise proceeded, and many rode along 
the level chauss’e to be in advance of any intelligence from 
the army. Each man asked his neighbor for news, and even great 
English lords and ladies condescended to speak to persons whom 
they did not know. The friends of the French went abroad, wild 
with excitement, and prophesying the triumph of their Emperor. 
The merchants closed their shops, and came out to swell the 
wxeneral chorus of alarm and clamor. Women rushed to the 


churches, and crowded the chapels, and knelt and prayed on the | 


flags and steps. ‘The dull sound of the cannon went on rolling, 
rolling. Presently carriages with travelers began to leave the 
town, galloping away by the Ghent barrier. The prophecies of the 
French partisans began to pass for facts. ‘ He has cut the armies 
in two,’ it was said. ‘He is marching siraight on Brussels. He 
will overpower the English, and be here to-night.’ ‘He will 
destroy the English,’ shrieked Isidor to his master, ‘and will 
be here to-night.” The man bounded in and out from the lodg- 
ings to the street, always returning with some particulars of dis- 
aster. Joo’s face grew paler and paler. Alarm began to take en- 
tire possession of the stout civilian, All the champagne he drank 
brought no courage to him. Before sunset he was worked up to 


identified it with the ancient forest of the Ardennes, 
The village of Waterloo is on the outskirts of the forest, 
and was the headquarters of the British army in the days 
before and following the battle to which it has given 
its name. The Duke of Wellington’s quarters were in 
a house opposite the church. Here, after sixteen hours 
in the saddle, he dismounted from his famous steed 
Copenhagen, and the spirited animal, conscious of the 
termination of his labors, is said to have kicked out with 
the abandon of a canal mule, a manceuvre that nearly 
proved fatal to his distinguished rider. 

A swarm of guides and relic-venders descended upon 
us with the vigor and tenacity of New Jersey musqui- 
toes, while yellow-haired, pink-flushed, blue-eyed chil- 
dren insisted in delicious patois upon our purchasing 
corn-flowers and poppies, and what not besides. 

The little church and churchyard at Waterloo are 
crowded with memorials of English officers, and it was 
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painful to hear a ’Arry with his ’Arriet, under the full | with a monument and an epitaph. You pass the farm- 
beams of the honeymoun, reading the thirty tablets | house of Mont St. Jean, which during the battle served 
aloud, dropping every /, and giving it ’ot to mossoo after | as a sort of hospital, although within the line of fire. 
each perusal. Leaving the village of Mont St. Jean the road reaches 
We turned into a little house, a very little house, and | an open country, almost entirely without trees. It 
a stuffy little house, to behold where the ‘Iron Duke” | ascends a gent:e rise, and on arriving at the termination 
spent the nights before and after the battle, and we also | of this ascent, we found ourselves on the line of a ridge 
gazed at the table whereon the dashing Marquis of An- | extending to the right and the left of the road, with a 
glesea had gentle valley 
lain while te : = aril before us, 
his left leg and another 
Was ampu- ascent and 


tated; and nearly cor 

we followed responding 
the leg to ridge beyond 
the grave, it. Along the 
and then re- ridge on 
turned to which we 
pay our re- stood the 
spects to the 
boot which 
had once 
contained 
the leg. 
That ‘limb is 
worth sever- 
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was posted, 
while the 
position of 
the’ French 
was along 
the opposite 


al thousands heights. 

of dollars a An enor- 
year to its mous mound 
possessor, It 200 feet high, 


surmounted 
by a colossal 
bronze lion 


has been de- 
corously in- 
terred under 
a weeping- cast in Liege 
willow, and is the most 
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. sheltered from the enemy’s fire. 
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object in the field, and from the top—it is easily as- | varying from 500 to 800 yards in breadth—from the 


cended—a general survey of the ‘“‘ cockpit” can be best | 
obtained. 

The road from Brussels to Charleroi intersected the | 
two armies, or, so to speak, separated the left wing of | 
the British under General Picton and the right wing of 
the French from the main bodies of their respective 
armies. Hereabouts the high road is traversed at right 
angles by a small country cross-road. During the first 
part of the action Picton stood in the angle formed by 
the crossing of these two roads and at the right of the 
highway. About half-way down in the hollow which 
separated the two armies, and in which the most bloody 
combats took place, is the farm of La Haye Sainte, close 
to the roadside. It was occupied by the soldiers of 
the German Legion, and gallantly defended till their | 
ammunition was exhausted, when they were literally cut 
to pieces. A terrible carnage took place in the house 
and garden, and the building was riddled with shot. 

We now proceeded across the valley and up the oppo- 
site slope to the farm of La Belle Alliance, a solitary 
white house on the left of the road, now a sickly sort of 
saloon. It was occupied by the French, whose lines 
were drawn up close behind it, though toward the end 
of the engagement Napoleon in person marshaled his 
Imperial Guards in front of it for the final charge. Na- 
poleon’s place of observation during a great part of the 
battle was nearly on a line with La Belle Alliance, at 
some distance on the right of the road. The Prussians 
have erected a cast-iron monument at the spot where 
they came upon the field, in memory of their fellow- 
countrymen who fell there. Their loss on the 18th alone 
amounted to 7,000. It oceurred chiefly in the vicinity of 
the village of Plancenois, which was stormed and retaken 
three times. 

It has been erroneously asserted that the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Blacher met after the battle at La Belle 
Alliance. The fact is, that Marshal Bliicher or ‘* Vor 
wiirts,” as his soldiers loved to call him, did not overtake 
the Duke till he was two miles beyond the field at the 
Maison Rouge, or Maison du Roi, on the road to 
Genappe, at 10 p.m. All Americans who have been 
across the pond to the Jubilee will have paused oppo- 
site Maclise’s fresco in the House of Lords. Here the 
painter perpetuates the error. In spite of the fatigues 
of the day the Duke had pursued the French in person 
till long after dark, and when Colonel Hervey, who accom- 
panied him, pointed out theanger he ran by being fired 
at by stragglers from. behind the hedges, exclaimed : 
‘**Let them fire away; the victory is gained, and my life 
is no value now.” 

The present appearance of the field differs considerably 
from what it was at the time of the battle, owing to the 
excavation made along the front of the British position, 
to obtain earth for the artificial mound. The ridge of 
Mont St. Jean has been seriously reduced in height, and 
the spé6t where the Duke of Wellington stood is quite cut 
away, the adjoining ground being lowered several feet 


by the removal of the earth 


From the top of the mound we perceived that the 
ground is a perfectly open and undulating plain. The 
British force was disposed in two lines along one of those 
undulations ; the foremost line occupied the brow of the 
eminence, and was partly protected by a hedge running 
from Mont St. Jean to Ohain, which gave the name to 
the famous La Haye Sainte; the second stood a little 
way behind, on the reverse of the slope, so as to be partly 
The British were sepa- 
rated by the shallow valley I have already mentioned— 


French, who were posted on the opposite ridge. The 
situation of both armies was in many parts within point- 
blank range of their opponents’ artillery. 

The Duke, writing to Lord Beresford, July 2d, 1815, 
says: “Napoleon did not mancuvre at all. He just 
moved forward, in the old style, in columns, and was 
driven off in the old style. The only difference was that 
he mixed cavalry with his infantry, and supported both 
with an enormous quantity of artillery. I had the in- 
fantry for some time in squares, and we had the French 
cavalry walking about, as if they had been our own. I 
never saw the British. infantry behave so well.” 

It is a fact worthy of notice that, in 1705, the Duke of 
Marlborough was within an inch of fighting the French 
nearly on the same ground as Wellington. His head- 
quarters were at Frischermont, and the French were 
posted across the Brussels road. He was thwarted, how- 
ever, by the pig-headed obstinacy or cowardice of the 
Dutch Commissioners who accompanied his army. 

We rode back to Brussels in the cool of the evening, 
’Arry singing at the top of his London - smoke - dried 
lungs, ‘*God Save the Queen.” 


THE CAPTIVE BROOK. 
A BROOKLET from the mountain sped 

And wandered on its merry way; 
It wandered where its fancy led, 

The livelong night, the livelong day. 
It sang of dells where bird-songs flow, 
It sang of haunts where lilies grow, 
It sang in tones that lovers know, 

All day, all day. 


The sunbeams on its ripples lay, 

And laughter through its cadence broke, 
And as it danced away, away, 

Unnumbered harmonies awoke. 
It loitered by the drooping flower, 
It sang the love-dream of the bower. 
The song was new from hour to hour, 

All day, all day. 


A miller came, one morn in May, 
And bound the brooklet to his mill, 
Where labor wears the hours away, 
And its harsh sound is never still. 
And round and round, to fill his store, 
The water turns the millwheel o'er; 
But ah! the brooklet sings no more, 
All day, all day. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


ArcupisHor WuHateELy, though caustic enough, could 
be comical, and even did not shrink froma pun. This is 
generally a low species of wit, but it must be remem- 
bered that perhaps the very best ‘‘ good thing” that was 
ever uttered, Jerrold’s definition of dogmatism (grown-up 
puppyism), included it. 

Pinel was speaking to the archbishop about the (then) 
new and improved treatment of lunatics, and mentioned 
that gardening was found to be a good occupation for 
them. 

“T should doubt that,” replied His Grace; ‘they 
might grow madder.” 

He once confounded a horse-dealer who was endeavor- 
ing to sell him a very powerful animal. 

‘There is nothing, your Grace,” said he, ‘‘ which he 
can’t draw.” 

‘Can he draw an inference ?” inquired Whately. 


AN OCULIST’S ADVICE. 


It is curious how many now popular jokes and even 
riddles emanated from the brain of the Archbishop of 
Dublin : What Joan of Arc was made of; the difference 
between forms and ceremonies ; why a man never starves 
in the Great Desert, etc. The answer to the following he 
withheld ; it has puzzled many persons who make uo- 
thing of a double acrostic, and will probably continue to 
uo sO; 

“When from the Ark’s capacious round 
The beasts came forth in pairs, 
Who was the first to hear the sound 

Of boots upon the stairs ?’ 


One of his great pleasures was to poke fun at people 
who will think philosophically upon questions that 
only require the commonest of common-sense. He pro- 
pounded to awhole roomful of divines the problem : 
‘““Why do white sheep eat so very much more than 
black sheep ?” 

There were all sorts of reasons suggested. One pro- 
found person thought, since black attracted the sun, that 
black sheep could get on with less nutriment than the 
others. 

Dr. Whately shook his head: ‘‘ White sheep eat more 
because there are more of them.” 

The archbishop was the very personification of shrewd- 
ness, and he was not afraid to say what he thought. 


LEMONS. 


‘‘ WHILE you are giving people simple rules for pre- 
serving their health, why don’t you tell them about the use 
of lemons ?” an intelligent professional man asked us re- 
cently. He went on to say that he had long been plagued 
with an inactive liver, which gave him a world of pain 
and trouble, until recently he was advised by a friend to 
take a glass of hot water with the juice of half a lemon 
squeezed into it, but no sugar, night and morning, and 
see what the effect would be. He tried it, and found 
himself better almost immediately. His daily headaches, 
which medicine had failed to cure, left him ; his appetite 
improved, and he gained several pounds in weight within 
a few weeks. After awhile he omitted the drink, either 
at night or in the morning, and now at times does with- 
out either of them. ‘‘I am satisfied from experiment,” 
said he, ‘‘ that there is no better medicine for persons who 
are troubled with bilious and liver complaints than the 
simple remedy I have given, which is far more efficacious 
than quinine or any other drug, while it is devoid of their 
injurious consequences. It excites the liver, stimulates 
the digestive organs, and tones up the system generally. 
It is not unpleasant to take, either ; indeed, one soon 
gets to liking it.” 


DON’T COMPLAIN, 


A country merchant was, one day, returning from 
market. He was on horseback, and behind his saddle 
was a valise filled with money. The rain fell with vio- 
lence, and the good old man was wet to the skin, At 
this time he was quite vexed, and murmured because 
God had given him such hard weather for his journey. 
He soon reached the border of a thick forest. What was 
his terror on beholding on one side of the road a robber, 
who, with leveled gun, was aiming at him and attempt- 
ing to fire! But the powder being wet with the rain, the 
gun did not go off, and the merchant, giving spurs to his 
horse, fortunately had time to escape. As soon as he 
found himself safe, he said to himself, ‘‘ How wrong was 
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I not to endure the rain patiently, as sent by Providence ! 
If the weather had been dry and fair, I should not proba- 
bly have been alive at this hour. The rain which caused 
me to murmur came at a fortunate moment to save my 
life and preserve to me my property.” 


HOME LIFE OF A HINDOO WOMAN. 


Tue Hindoo woman lives in a small room, of which 
the floor and walls are of clay, with no ornamentation of 
any sort whatever, and the least furniture possible. 
Every morning she has to pray—not for herself, as she 
is taught that she has no soul—but for her husband, for 
rain and general blessings. Then she spends two or 
three hours preparing the breakfast. She doesn’t eat 
with her husband, but, perhaps, fans him at his request. 
During the daytime, she either sleeps, gossips with other 
women, or sometimes a reader reads to them from the 
lives of the gods. These stories are unfit for human 
ears, and vile from beginning to end. The children and 
women are taught them. At night the wife prepares her 
husband's meal, which is eaten in the same manner. 
They are not protected at all against weather and damp- 
ness, nor are they properly fed and clothed. The rich 
live the same as the poor. If sick, they are deemed 
cursed by the gods, and are taken to the stable and left 
alone. The only food they can get is left by stealth. 
Thousands die of neglect. The first day that a Hindoo 
boy abuses his mother 1s a festive occasion with his 
father, who boasts of it to his friends. To be a widow is 
the sum of unhappiness. She is especially cursed by 
the gods. As the husband dies half a dozen neighbors’ 
wives rush upon her, and tear the jewelry from her ears 
and nose. Behind the funeral cortége she follows, sur- 
rounded by those fiends, who throw her into the water. 
If she drowns, they say she is a good wife after all. ‘‘She 
has gone to meet her husband.” She is kept in a 
darkened room for fourteen days. At the end of this 
time her husband’s ashes are taken to the river, and, 
after a peculiar ceremony of prayers, the soul is sup- 
posed to be free. It may enter an insect or an animal. 
The worst punishment the soul can sustain is to enter 
the body of a woman. 


AN OCULIST’S ADVICE. 


NevER read or sew in front of the light, window or 
door. 

Keep a shade over your lamp or gas-burner. 

It is best to let the light fall from above, obliquely 
over the left shoulder. ; 

Never sleep so that on first waking the eyes shall open 
on the light of a window. 

Never begin to read write or sew for several minutes 
after coming from darkness to light. 

Do not use the eyesight by light so scant that it re- 
quires an effort to discriminate, whether twilight, moon- 
light or on cloudy days. 

Finally, the moment you are instinctively prompted to 
rub your eyes, that moment stop using them. 


Tue love of reading enables a man to ‘exchange the 
wearisome hours of life, which come to every one, for 
hours of delight. 

Rea difficulties are the best cure of imaginary ones ; 
because Heaven helps us in the real ones, and so makes 
us ashamed of the other. 
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“THE ACCOMPANIMENT HAD DWINDLED TO A CHORD OR TWO, STRUCK ALMOST AT RANDOM BY THE WOMAN WHOSE HEART 
WAS BEING DRAWN OUT BY THE OLD VOICE OF HER YOUTH.” 


THE 


Amone a hundred pretty women, Edith Raynor would 
have been picked out by the most captious critic as the 
most distinctively ‘‘ pretty ” of all. She was charmingly 
modeled as to figure, while her blooming complexion, 
large, bright-blue eyes, and smiling, happy mouth, were 
enough of themselves to turn a man’s head without the 
flavor of brilliancy and piquant mutinerie of speech and 
gesture, which were so very un-English, so very charm- 
ing and so very aggravating to other women. There was 
not a more popular woman in England than pretty Mrs. 
Raynor. She had the charm of a mature woman added 
to the freshness of a zirl. She interfered with no one’s 
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daughters, she flirted with no one’s sons, gave good din- 
ners in her own house, and brightened the dullness of 
those in other people’s. She had married in her first 
season @ wealthy country gentleman, years older than 
herself, and had made him a good wife until that day 
when he broke his neck following the hounds, and left 
her the richest woman in the county among commoners. 

The appointments of her estate were perfect, her 
stables as well stocked as those of a woman with no male 
relatives could be, and, to all outward appearance, ne 
woman in the world could be happier. Yet, despite her 
calm, smiling manner, she was thoroughly restless, 
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THE 


spending as little time as possible in her beautiful 
home. 

She always went to London for the season, to Scotland 
or the Continent in the Autumn, and during the remain- 
ing months flitted from one country-house to another, 


winning hearts wherever she went, both of men and of 
women, 

There were people who wondered if Mrs. Raynor had 
ever known what it was to love. She never talked senti- 
ment, nor spoke otherwise than cynically of matters of 
the heart. All her outward romance was of the im- 
personal kind. 

The day she arrived at Merton Hall, young Merton, 
who had driven her up from the station, and who was 
himself just recovering from an amourette which had 
given him more pain than such things generally did, 
said to his mother : 

‘*T am sure, mamma, that there is some secret corner 
in Mrs. Raynor’s heart that none of us have seen. If she 
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had never loved and loved unhappily, she would not be | 


, 


the sweet, generous-natured woman she is.’ 

‘Perhaps so,” replied his mother. ‘You men fancy 
yourselves very wise in such matters, but I know that 
Philip Raynor was devoted to her, and that she made 
him an excellent wife, although it is scarcely fair to sup- 
pose that with the difference in their ages there could 
have been any great amount of romance between them.” 

Edith Raynor dressed for dinner that day with a 
strange feeling in her heart, something akin to that with 
which we take from their hiding-places the old treasures 
of our youth—dried flowers, old Ictters tied with faded 
or even some pictures, dimmed to a ghostly 
The things are of no value to us now. Per- 
haps we have even forgotten the associations .that once 
made them precious, but, withal, there lingers about them 


ril pons, 


shadow. 


a faint flavor cf pain which lends a relish to the happi- | 
ness of the present. It was in this mood that she entered | 


the drawing-room, to be confronted with a tall, hand- 
ome man, with hair slightly touched with gray, who 
bent a pair of dark, penetrating eyes upon her suddenly 
paling face, and said, in that low, rich voice of his, 
which had once had the power to thrill her whole soul : 
‘“‘We meet again after so many years! You cannot 
have forgotten me!” he continued, wistfully, as she 
looked up at him with strained, half-frightened eyes. 

**T was not aware that you had met before,” said Mrs. 
Merton, with a quick glance at the pair, thinking in her 
inmost soul how admirably mated the two would bé. 

*‘T knew Colonel Desmond before my marriage,” said 
Mrs. Raynor, with a frank smile. 
Desmond then.” 

The color had returned to her cheeks, the light to her 
eyes, the ready grace to her lips. 

‘* Forgotten you—no! The best rider, the best waltzer, 
tle best singer of all my girl-days. Such rides across the 
country we had, Mrs. Merton ! 
Colonel] Desmond ? 
follies ? Tell me all about yourself, and what you have 
been doing all these years !” 

Other guests having entered the room, Mrs. Merton 
left them, and Mrs. Raynor led the way to a wide win- 
dow niche where the deep-red curtains and laces formed 
a charming background for her pretty Mercurial head. 

“Tell me, do you waltz now ?” she repeated, in her 
inconséquente Woy. 

It was evidently a fencing remark, as if to postpone 
the overfiow of the passionate tide of old memories that 
fame rushing over her heart. 

**J gave up waltzing years ago,” answered Colonel 

’ 


**He was Captain 


Do you waltz now, 


Or have you abandoned all such 
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Desmond, with a smile of singular sweetness on his grave 
mouth. ‘‘A wound I received in a skirmish up-country 
effectually put a stop to all such frivolities.” 

‘But you sing still? It seems only yesterday that we 
used to practice duets together, aud you used to chide 
me for want of expression. You said I had no sentiment, 
no depth, that I needed the experience of sorrow. In 
all these years I have never had it, and now I am too old 


to hope for any new sensations.” Aad she laughed her 


fresh, bright laugh. 

But there was a false note in her gayety. It was not 
true that she had not suffered. 

‘IT have not been as fortunate as yourself, for I have 
sufiered.”’ 

**Undvubtedly. They tell me India is a famous place 
for affaires of a tender nature. The surroundings are so 
romantic! Nature lends itself vo the lover’s musing! 
And, then, fancy the wild excitement of rescuing the 
lady of one’s thoughts from tigers or cobras, or warlike 
natives. You must have a heart full of delicious memo- 


quite 


| ries, Colonel Desmond.” 


| another 


‘*T have,” he replied. ‘I carry always—I have car- 
ried for ten years—the memory of a girl’s face that 
looked from a window one morning as I rode away. It 
was the last day Iwas in England. The girl was to be 
man’s bride. I had only my epaulets and a 
soldier’s life to offer her, and these she would not ac- 


ic »pt.” 


“Say, rather, could not,” replied Mrs. Raynor, flush- 
ing hotly through all her fancied composure. ‘‘ There 
were others to be thought of —their happiness, their 
very life and honor !” 

‘*T made no complaint ! I submitted to my fate; but 
I could not remain in England and know the woman I 
loved the wife of another man. I heard of her often out 
there from one and another, and in the long twilights, 
when I sat at the door of my bungalow among my dogs, 
it was her name that was ever in my heart and on my 
lips, and if I had fallen there in battle or fever, this 
memory would have been laid in my grave.” 

And he took from somewhere near his heart a strange 
little case of rough gold, set with uncut jewels in Eastern 
fashion ; and when he opened it, Edith Raynor saw lying 
on the soft cushion a curl of her girlhood’s brown hair 
and a pale-blue ribbon kuot. Then the past, half for- 
gotten, came back to her. 


She saw it allnow! The half-obliterated picture, the 


| evening’s parting, the stolen embrace, the tears, the lock 


of hair cut off with his sword, and tied with the band 
from her throat. 

A strange tenderness had prompted her to yield these 
things to him! A thought that the memory of those few 
moments spent together might in the life before him 
make him kinder to some other woman for the sake of 
their love, denied its fulfillment. 

These thoughts rushed over her as he placed the little 
casket in her hand. She stood long silent, fighting back 
the tears. 

Colonel Desmond, looking down upon the drooping, 
heavy lids and sweeping lashes that he longed to touch 
with his lips as he had done in the old days, thought her 
fairer than ever. 

Her maturity was perfect. The shy girl-grace was not 
lost in the woman’s self-poise. She was what he had 
imagined her in those long Indian nights. Ié was her 
memory that had held him fast in its sweet Londage, and 
had kept his soul young and fresh. The women he knew 
had no charm for him. He bated their intrigues and 
coquetries. The men annoyed him with their racing-talk 
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and their drink. Only this pure ideal of his heart held 
him company through all those weary years. 

A movement among the guests roused him from his 
reverie, 

‘They are going in to dinner, Mrs. Raynor. 
T am to take you in ?” 

She closed the litile casket and returned it to him in 
silence. They went out together, and for the first time 
Edith Raynor noticed with a pang that the man she had 
once loved was more than perceptibly lame. 

Throughout the dinner she was gay and sparkling. 
She had never been more charming. Only young Mer- 
ton, quietly studying her with the critical complacency 
of a very young man, discovered unwonted traces of 
emotion on her calm brow, which answered to the impas- 
sioned gaze bent upon her by poor Desmond, thought 
the young man. 

‘Lovely woman, Mrs. Raynor,” remarked an old gen- 
tleman, to a friend, over his wine, after the ladies had 
gone up-stairs. 

‘*Mrs, Raynor is the most efféctive coquette in the 
world,” said young Merton, ‘‘ because the most uncon- 
scious. She has not the remotest idea of encouraging 
any one, which is probably why she enchains every one. 
Iam one of Mrs. Raynor’s most devoted slaves.” 

He threw a glance in the direction of poor Desmond, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that gentleman gaze 
moodily into his glass. 

When Colonel Desmond joined the ladies he found Mrs. 
Raynor seated at the piano, looking so much as she had 
done in the years long gone, in her silken white draperies 
with the moss-buds nestling in her hair, and her youthful 
élancée figure defined against the dark panel of the wall, 
that he started. 

She was singing ‘“‘ Auld Robin Gray,” with the pathos 
that many a woman has lent to it since first the ballad 
was written. This chasm of years that lay between her 
love and herself—was it well that it had been bridged to- 
night, that the ghost of her young girl-life had risen up 
to confront her, that longing and unrest had talen the 
place of the quiet and comparative content of her widow- 
hood ? She was not a woman to fret greatly over a ro- 
mance of girlhood. The world was too-full of brightness, 
pleasant occupation, good cheer. Her sorrow had only 
now and then kept trysting with her. But to-night it 
rose before her like a phantom-shape, and would not be 
laid to rest. She sang to him one old ballad after an- 
other, things that had scarcely passed her lips since they 
had sung them together, but to-night tiey came to her 
with a magnetic reeognition that made her shudder 
with strange presentiments. 

Then Mrs. Merton came up and insisted that Colonel 
Desmond should sing. 

“ Pray give us that weird little thing I heard you sing 
the other evening at the Remingtons’. Something taken 
from a story of Hans Andersen, I believe. So simple, 
and yet so thoroughly true and sweet !” 

“ Your son, I believe, did me the honor to call it silly, 
and wondered how I could sing children’s songs.” 

“Make allowance for lus extreme youth, Colonel Des- 
mond. When he is older he will care as much for sim- 
plicity as we do. 


I believe 


of childhood classic ?” 

It was s quaint little song, one of Molloy’s, with all the 
grotesqueness, the delicate humor and the tender pathos 
of the great story-teller’s tale, of the little tin soldier’s 
love for the little fairy dancer who stood before her 
castle, 


** Will Mrs. Raynor play my accompaniment ?” asked 
the colonel, and, giving her the key, he began in his fine 
bass voice : 

“He was a little tin soldier, 
Ono little leg had he; 
She was a little fairy dancer, 
Bright as bright could be.” 


Edith Raynor’s face was bent low over an open shect 
of music, 
“Once as he watched his rose-love 
Winds from the north did blow, 
Swept him out of the casement 
Down to a stream below. 


“Prue to his little lady, 
Still he shouldered his gun, 
Soon—ah, soon !—came the darkness, 
Life and love undone, 


The colonel’s voice died away in a thrilled tension that 
held the listeners breathless with the restrained minia- 
ture pain of parting. The accompaniment had dwindled 
to a chord or two, struck almost at random by the woman 
whose heart was being drawn out by the old voice of 
her youth. 

Again, soft and low, rose the quaint rhythm of the one- 
legged warrior’s march : 


“Once more he sees his rose-love, 


(There was no accompaniment now. 
hands lay idle on the keys)— 


The pretty white 


Still she is dancing gay; 
He is worn and faded, 


(With a little start, Edith Raynor looked up at her old 
lover's face. She had not till then marked the change 
time had wrought with him)— 


Loyal still for aya, 


“There came avhand that swept them 
Into a furnace wide, 

Parted in life, in dying, 
They are side by side.” 


There was a moment’s silence, and then the women 
began to exclaim, ‘‘ How charming !’’ And the men, who 
had left their wine and their stories, applauded loudly. 

Then some one else took the piano, and under cover of 
a brilliant mazurka, Colonel Desmond found means to 
possess himself of Mrs. Raynor’s attention, as in silence 
they inspected the bric-d-brac of the chimneypieee. 

Young Merton, watching them, declared to himself fhat 
he knew very well what would result from the singing of 
nursery rhymes, and cynically remarked to a neighbor 
that the next time he went a-courting he should coach 
himself in ‘‘ Mother Goose ” and the ‘‘ Baby’s Opera.”’ 

Within the month that followed Colonel Desmond 
had many opportunities afforded him by his considerate 
young host for pleading his cause with Mrs. Raynor. 
While she was touched by his constancy, the circum- 
stances of his many brave actions, the wistful loneliness 
of his eyes, the pathos even of his lameness, it was hard 
to bring herself te the thought of resigning the freedom 
of her widowhood. Therein lay the singular contradic- 


Besides, have not Walter Crane and | tion of this pretty woman’s character. 
kindred souls made simplicity and the artistic utterance | 


She had all her life had her own way, though very 
sweetly and gracefully. Except in the one instance of 
her sacrifice of her love to expediency and the interests 
of her family, she had never known the slightest opposi- 
tion to her will. She had managed Philip Raynor with a 
touch of her pretty hand. He had been her slave, and 
died breathing ber name. But she could not bend 
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Colonel Desmond thus, despite his strong affection and ; own house and lands, her world of men and women, had 
the pathos of his ten-year-long waiting, which moved | not yet palled upon her—had nct yet awakened in her 
her almost to tears at times. | a heart-craving. She was still the smiling, disdainful 

Hercules sat at the feet of Omphale, but he was none | little dancer who stood at her castle-door, and would not 
the less her master, and there was no doubt she was in | look at the poor, faithful soldier. The opportunity 


momentary dread lest he should show himself such. | which Colonel Desmond sought came at Jest. 
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CHARLES V. AT THE BATTLE OF MUHLBERG, IN 1545.— FROM TITIAN.— SEE PAGE 742. 


As her visit at Merton Hall draw to a close, her feelings ; It was on the eve of her departure from Merton Hall. 
became more and more complex. She knew that he | He found her in the billiard-reom playing with young 
would not let her go without a final explanation, which | Merton, whom for some time past she had interposed be- 
he had hitherto apparently avoided. She decided she | tween Colonel Desmond and herself. But young Merton, 
would not yield. She would let him go back to India, | who favored the match, made some excuse for escape with 
as he spoke of doing. Her dainty sovereignty over her ' the promise of an immediate return. 
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Pretty Mrs. Raynor was forced to listen to the words | the balls at random. ‘‘ The world is a charming place, 


she longed to hear, and yet dreaded. 

‘**Edith,” he said, stopping before her, with pleading 
eyes, ‘‘ you are going away to-morrow. Give me some en- 
couragement before I go! Tell me whether I am to hope 
or despair! Am I to go back to India or not? Or will 


if only we keep our affections well in hand.” 

‘**Do not send me away with a refusal. Let the rest of 
my life be spent by your side. Ihave not led a happy 
life, as you know, and I long for love and the ties that 
other men own.” 


ISABELLA OF PORTUGAL, QUEEN OF CHARLES V.— SEE PAGE 742. 


you go with me? Will you marry me? Edith, I have 
waited for you so many years! You have been the one 
motive of my life, and but for the thought of one day 
seeing you again, I should have made myself food for 
tigers long ago.” 

‘‘That would have been very foolish,” she said, bitting 


She took the knot of roses from her shoulder and held 
it out to him. 

‘*Give me till to-morrow to think it over. I shall not 
leave till noon. And now good-night, for I am very 
tired.” 

As she passed him he bent forward to take her in his 
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arms, but she avoided him by a swift turn and looked 
back at him from the doorway with a smile that made his 
heart beat fiercely. 

There was no sleep for him that night. The morrow 


was to decide his destiny. He sat up long over his pa- | 
pers, laying his plans for exchange into home service | 


if Hark! What noise was that? People running 
through the house! Cries, frightened questionings, the 
slamming of doors, the trampling of feet in the distance 
—dying away. Then hoarse shouts without. He heard 
the word ‘Fire !” caught up from one echo to another. 
He rushed out into the corridor and down to the ground 
floor, through the main building of the Hall. Meeting a 
frightened maid servant, he inquired where the fire was. 

‘Oh, the other wing, sir! It’s Mrs. Raynor’s rooms 
are on fire !” 


Quick as thought he dashed out of the house to where | 


the flames were bursting from an upper window. Horri- 
fied groups stood below. The men servants and male 
guests were playing the water on to the building in vain. 

**Colonel Desmond,” shrieked Mrs. Merton, coming 


toward him, with a ghastly face, ‘‘save her! Edith Ray- 
nor is up there among the flames !” . 

A ladder had been placed against the burning building, 
and Colonel Desmond sprang up the rounds with a light- 
ness that was miraculous, in view of his lameness. Those 
below saw his tall figure outlined darkly against the 
| flames, saw it disappear in the burning room, and reap- 
| pear with a white shape in its arms. 

‘** Edith !” groaned Mrs. Merton. 

Then there was a fearful burst of smoke from within, 
and when it cleared away the two figures were gone. 

In the morning, Guy Desmond was found clasping in 
his arms the woman he loved. The flames had spared 
| them. They had died of suffocation. And to-day they 
sleep in the same grave. Young Merton would have 
it so. 

‘Parted in life, in dying they are side by side,” said 
good Laura Merton, months afterward, ‘Ah, well, per- 

haps they are happier than if they had lived, and mar- 
ried and quarreled, like other people. There are things 
| in life harder to bear than death.” 


CHARLES V., EMPEROR OF GERMANY AND KING OF SPAIN. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Cxares VY. was born at Ghent, in the Netherlands, on 
St. Matthias’s Day, February 24th, 1500, and died in the 


Monastery of Yuste, in Spain, September 2Ist, 1558, | 


lacking four months of having completed his fifty-eighth 
year. His father was Philip ‘‘the Handsome,” Archduke 
of Austria, and son of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany. 
His mother was Juana, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and of Isabella, Queen of Castile, aml the patroness of 
Columbus. 

Maximilian, when Archduke of Austria, had married 
Mary, the orphaned danghter of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, s king in all but namo, and quite as power- 
ful as any king of his day. Not long before his defeat 
and death on the field of Nancy, ho scornfully refused to 
give the hand of his daughter to Maximilian. “An Arch- 
duke of Austria,” he said, “is no fitting mate for the 
daughter of the Duke of Burgundy.” 

After the death of Charles of Burgundy, the crafty 
Louis XI. of France managed to despoil Mary of Bar- 
gundy of a part of her great heritage, but when she mar- 
ried the Archduke Maximilian she brought with her as 
dowry the sovereignty of the Netherlands, comprising 
not only what constitutes the present Kingdoms of 
Belgium and Holland, but large territories now a part 
of France. 

These Netherlands had for generations been growing 
in industry and wealth. Great cities had grown up in 
the southern provinces, each noted for some special in- 


dustry. Antwerp became the great commercial mart of | 


Europe. In population it was inferior only to Paris, 
which it far exceeded in wealth and splendor. To the 
northern provinces, wrested from the ocean, the ocean 
became a tributary. The herring-fishery alone was a 
mine of wealth, and a nursery for bold seamen, whose 
sails whitened all known waters. 

Philip the Handsome espoused the weak-minded and 
half-mad Juana in 1496, and took up his residence with 
her in Spain. He soon grew weary of his ill-favored 
Spanish bride, whose doting fondness was alternated 
with mad freaks of jealousy, for which he gave her ample 
grounds. Juana had borne him two children, of whom 


_ Charles was the second, and expected soon to become again 
_a mother, when Philip suddenly announced that he was 
going to the Netherlands. Juana earnestly begged 
| him to postpone his departure only three days, so that 
| she might at least keep the Christmas festival in his 
company. He refused this little boon, and set off on 
| December 22d, 1503. 

Juana fell into a brooding melancholy, and in this state 
gave birth to her second son, Ferdinand ; but this gave 
her no joy, and she was aroused from her half-mad mel- 
ancholy only when, in a few months, she was allowed to 
go to Philip at Brussels. Two years after, Philip was 
seized with a fever, and died in September, 1506. 

By the death of his father, Charles, now six years of 
age, became heir-apparent to the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, and (Queen Isabella having died two years 
before) to the Crown of Castile. He was also heir-pro- 
sumptive to the Crown of Aragon; that is, he would ac- 
cede to that crown in case his grandfather, Ferdinand, 
now wellnigh three-score, should have no son born to 
him. 

Ferdinand of Avagon had formed a strange aversion to 
his eldest grandson, whom he could never have seen ex- 
cept in his cradle. Queen Isabella, in her last moments, 
|-had made her husband Regent of Castile until Charles 
| should reach his twentieth year. Ferdinand soon after 
| married a young wife. A son was born to him, but he 
died young. Ferdinand caused his other grandson, 
Ferdinand, younger brother of Charles, to be brought 
to Spain, hoping that means might be found to settle 
the Crown upon him to the exclusion of Charles, but 
as he drew near his death he came to perceive that this 
could not be accomplished, so he changed his will, left 
to Charles all his dominions, and appointed Cardinal 
Ximenes Regent of Castile and Aragon until Charles, 
now sixteen years old, should come of age. 
| Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, is one of the 
| noblest names in Spanish history. He was noted for 
high capacity, great learning, and extreme purity and 
austerity of life, even after he had attained the highest 
positions in Church and State. He was now almost 
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fourscore, with intellect undimmed, though much bowed 
down in body by years and infirmities. 

Meanwhile the death of his father and the insanity of 
his mother had left the boy Charles under the charge of 
his paternal grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, Dnur- 
ing early childhood Charles was under the care of iis 
aunt, Margaret of Austria, and of his great-grandmother, 
Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of England, and 
widow of Charles the Bold. In due time the charge of 
his education was committed to William de Croy, lord 
of Chiévres—Adrian of Utrecht, to become in time Pope 
Adrian VI., being his preceptor. 

The growing lad showed little fondness for the dry 
scholastic lessons of the good Adrian, but was devoted to 
all martial exercises, in the performance of which he was 
encouraged by Chiévres, who also instructed him in 
history and in the arts of government, and found him an 
apt pupil. At fifteen the Government of Flanders was 
nominally placed in his hands, Chiévres persuaded him 
to real all papers relating to public affairs, to be pre- 
sent at all the deliberations of his councilors, and to 
propose to them such measures as he thought worthy of 
consideration. At sixteen, when Ferdinand died, Charles 
was a man in body and mind, He was of middle stature, 
of pleasant manners, well-knit and graceful form, and 
not uncomely in face, for the protruding underjaw, 
which in age came to be a marked deformity, was 
scarcely noticeable in youth and early manhood. Even 
then he was esteemed the best horseman in Europe. 

Ximenes urged Charles to come at once to Spain, 
where matters wore a doubtful aspect. Charles had 
sent word that he must be at once proclaimed King of 
Castile. The nobles demurred to this as a violation of 
their ancient privileges ; hinted also that Charles could 


not lawfully be recognized as King so long as his mad 


mother was alive. Ximenes cut the matter short. They 
were not there, he said, to deliberate, but to obey. 
Their sovereign wanted spbmission. not advice, ‘ This 
day,” he continued, ‘‘ shall Charles be proclaimed King 
of Castile, in Madrid, and I doubt not that the example 
will be followed in the other cities.” 

Still Charles delayed his going to Spain, for the Flem- 
ings were averse to it. So long as the young King re- 
mained in Flanders, the revenues of the Spanish court 
would be spent there, to the great benefit of trade. 
So the departure was put off indefinitely. 

Ximenes undertook to effect various important re- 
forms. The nobles of Castile sent a delegation of 
grandees to demand his authority. He produced the 
will of Ferdinand, sanctioned by Charles, giving him 
full power as Regent. They questioned its valid- 
ity. As the debate went on, the Regent, they follow- 
ing, gradually edged on toward a window which over- 
looked the public square, where stood a latge body of 
troops and artillery drawn up ready for action. ‘‘ Be- 
hold,” said the Cardinal, raising his voice —‘‘ behold the 
powers which I have received from His Catholic Majesty. 
With these I govern Castile, and with these I will govern 
it until the King, your master and mine, takes possession 
of his kingdom.” 

At length the entreaties of Ximenes, to which were 
added the exhortations of Maximilian, prevailed, and in 
March, 1517, nine months after his accession to the 
erown, Charles set sail for Spain, accompanied by a 
numerous train of Flemish nobles, and landed in As- 
turia. Ximenes hastened toward the coast as rapidly as 
his infirmities would permit, but he fell ill on the way. 

From his sick-bed Ximenes wrote to Charles, urging 
lim to dismiss all strangers from his train, and begging 


for a personal interview. But all his recommendations 
were either disregarded, or if in trivial matters they were 
complied with, it was in a most ungracious manner. At 
length he received a letter from Charles beginning with 
a few formal expressions of regard, and ending with bid- 
ding him to retire to his diocese, where he might end his 
days in quiet. A few days after this ungrateful dismissal 
Ximenes died, having passed by six months the age of 
four-score. 

Charles found his position as King of Spain no easy 
one. The independent kingdoms which had been one 
by one bronght together were only loosely united. 
Each claimed the right of being governed by its own 
ancient laws and usages, and, above all, each asserted 
its right of granting and appropriating money through 
its own Cortes, and in such amounts as they pleased. 

Aragon was sullen and disaffected. The Cortes would 
not accord to Charles the title of king except it was con- 
joined with the name of Juana. When he asked for 
money they granted it in such a way that most of it 
went for the payment of old debts of the Crown. In 
Catalonia, Charles wasted more time and gained even less 
money than in Aragon. In spite of the remonstrances of 
Ximenes, Charles had brought with him to Spain a horde 
of Flemings whose rapacity aroused the fierce indign:- 
tion of the Castilians. The burghers of the princip::| 
cities, leaving the nobles ont of view, entered into a con- 
federacy to uphold their ancient rights, as well as to 
gain redress for their grievances. Charles treated their 
remonstrances for a time with hanghty contempt. 

Early in 1519 tidings came from Germany that the 
Emperor Maximilian was dead. A new emperor was to 
be elected, and Charles resolved to present himself as a 
candidate. Hastily coming into a sort of agreement witli 
his Spanish subjects, he appointed regents to govern the 
several kingdoms, and set out for the coast early in May. 

At this period all the great monarchies of Europe were 
ruled by sovereigns of decided abilities, and in the prime 
of early manhood. Charles was, indeed, only ninéteen ; 
but he was a man in all but years. Francis I. of France 
was twenty-five; Henry VIII. of England was twenty- 
eight ; Solyman the Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey, the 
ablest of the dynasty of Othman, was about thirty ; 
Leo X. was forty-four. 

Francis I, and Charles (I. of Spain) had simultaneously 
proposed themselves as candidates. Henry VIII. of Ene. 
land had subsequently in mind to offer himself, Iut 
wisely reconsidered the matter. The power of the Po)e, 
as a temporal prince, was inconsiderable ; but his posi- 
tion as head of the Church gave him no small influence. 
France and Spain had long been rivals in seeking aequi- 
sitions in Italy, and their power for this purpose was so 
nearly balanced, that Leo could not fail to see that if 
Germany was added to either, this equality would be de- 
stroyed. He therefore urged the Electors to choose one 
of their own number as Emperor. The Electors, actir 
upon the advice of the Pope, offered the Imperial Crown 
to Frederick, styled the Wise, Elector of Saxony. That 
sagacious prince took a broader view, and declined the 
proffered crown. In times of tranquillity, he said, the: 
wanted an Emperor who would have no power to oppress 
them. But these were not times of tranquillity. The 
Turkish armies, led by a gallant and victorious Sultan, 
were ready to pour themselves upon Germany. But the 
King of Spain, he said, wasa German by extraction, on the 
paternal side ; he was also a Prince of the Empire by her- 
editary right ; and, moreover, his dominions lay nearest 
to the frontier most exposed. ‘‘ Therefore,” said Treder- 
ick, ‘‘the claim of the King of Spain is, in my opinion, 
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preferable to that of the King of France, who is a stran- 
ger to our language, to our blood, and to our country ; 
and I give my vote to confer upon him the Imperial 
Crown.” 

One by one the Electors went over to the side of 
Charles. The last Elector who favored Francis was the 
Archbishop of Trier, who was finally won over ; and on 
June 28th, 1519, five months and ten days after the death 
of Maximilian, Charles I., King of Spain, was, by the 
unanimous vote of the Electors, made Charles V., Empe- 
ror of Germany. 

Charles, who had been detained at Barcelona, received 
tidings of his election nine days after it had taken place. 
He was elated at the event, which made him the foremost 
of European sovereigns, and he began to cherish those 
grand schemes of ambition, the partial success and ulti- 
mate failure of which give him his important place in 
history. 

The Spaniards by no means shared in the exultation of 
their King upon his election as Emperor. To them it 
involved something of degradation. He would soon 
take up his residence in other parts of his dominions, 
while they would be ruled directly by a Regent. More- 


ever, they apprehended that they would become 
involved in Italian and German politics. In a 
word, the proud Kingdom of Spain would sink 
into a mere province of the wide dominions of 
Charles. 

Charles declared his purpose of setting out 
for Germany in order to receive the Imperial 
Crown ; for, until his public coronation at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he could exercise no act of juris- 
diction or authority. This coronation did not 
take place until October 23d, 1520, Charles hav- 
ing gone to visit Henry VIII. of England. He 
foresaw that disputes must arise between himself 
and Francis L., and he proposed that in any such 
event Henry should be agreed upon as sole 
arbiter. 

But the thing which most immediately de- 
manded the attention of Charles, after his coro- 
nation, was the threatening outlook of religious 
affairs in Germany. Lutheranism had made 
great progress during the three years since the 
Augustinian had nailed his ninety-five theses on 
the church-door in Wittenberg. Charles hoped 
the religious contest might yet be peaceably 
settled, and he convened the Diet of Worms. 

The warfare between Charles and Francis first 
broke out in 1521, and for the next sixteen years 
there was an almost continuous war, interrupted 
now and then by a nominal peace. 

Leo X. entered into a treaty with Charles to 
drive the French out of Italy, which was nearly 
accomplished, Milan only remaining in their 
hands. Francis now gathered a great army to 
regain the Milanese territory. 

Just at this time Charles gained a supporter 
least to have been expected. Charles de Bour- 
bon, nearly related to Francis, had served with 
the highest credit in the army, and in 1515, at 
the age of twenty-six, had been made Constable 
of France, the highest military dignity in the 
kingdom. Shortly afterward he became obnox- 
ious to the King. The reason assigned by his- 
torians is that he had slighted the overtures of 
the Queen - mother, Louise of Savoy, who had 
fallen in love with him. The Constable was 
exiled from court, and his estates were seques- 
tered. He fled to Charles and offered his services, which 
were gladly accepted, 


The army which Francis led into Italy was far superior 
in numbers to the forces of Charles ; but, as it proved, 
the Imperialists had the ablest generals —the Consta- 
ble de Bourbon, Pescara, Lannoy and Leyva. Francis, 
against the advice of his best generals, paused to lay 
siege to Pavia, into which Leyva had thrown himself 
with 6,000 Spanish veterans. The siege was prosecuted 
with vigor; but the defense was gallant, and after three 


| months it became evident that Pavia would only yield 


to famine, which was imminent, while Lannoy and Pes- 
cara seemed powerless to aid. 

Toward the close of June it became certain that Pavia 
must soon fall unless the siege were raised. At this 
juncture the Constable de Bourbon arrived in Italy with 
12,000 fresh German troops. Francis had unwisely sent 
a large detachment to operate in another quarter, and 
the numbers on each side were about equal. 

The ablest French generals urged the King to decline 
a battle and raise the siege. The Imperial army, thev 
said, must soon be broken up of itself, for the soldiers 
had long been unpaid, and were now kept together only 
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by the hopes of plunder. But Francis had vowed that 
he would take Pavia or perish in the attempt. So he 
resolved to await the attack in his intrenchments. 

The Imperialists moved upon the French on the morn- 
ing of February 24th, 1524. Their first onset was un- | 
successful, and their best battalions began to give way. 
But at the critical moment the Swiss mercenaries in the 
pay of Francis abandoned their position in a cowardly 
manner. Leyva sallied out from Pavia and assailed the | 
French rear ; Pescara fell upon their cavalry and put it | 
to rout. The battle was kept up alittle longer in the 
spot where Francis was in person. He was wounded in 
several places, and his horse was shot under him, but he | 
defended himself on foot, sword in hand. Some of his 
bravest officers gathered around him, and were slain at 
his feet. He was almost alone, exposed to the attacks of 
the Spanish soldiery, who did not suspect who the man | 
was who was making such an obstinate resistance. At | 
this moment a French gentleman, who had followed 
Bourbon into the Imperial service, recognized the King, | 
and placing himself by his side, kept back the Spaniards, | 
and urged him to surrenler himself to Bourbon, who was | 
not far off. Francis refused to give up his sword to his 
rebellious subject, but would surrender it to Lannoy, 
who was soon brought to the spot. Lannoy knelt to | 
kiss the King’s hand, received the sword, and taking his | 
own from his side, presented it to Francis, saying, ‘‘ It is 
not fitting that so great a monarch should remain dis- | 
armed in the presence of the Emperor's subjects.” 

The battle of Pavia was fought on St. Matthew’s Day, 
being the twenty-fourth anniversary of the birthday of 
Charles. The result was disastrous to the French. Of 
their best soldiers 10,000 had fallen. All who survived | 
were made prisoners except a small body of the rear | 
guard, which made its escape. In a few weeks not a | 
Frenchman remained on that side of the Alps. 


| but took good care that he should not escape. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| claiming, ‘‘’I'were better that a king should die thus 


| terms would be granted. 
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Lannoy treated his prisoner with all formal courtesy, 
He sent 
him to a strong castle, where he was strictly guarded, and 
forthwith dispatched a messenger to Spain to convey the 
tidings to Charles. This messenger, who went overland 


| through France, under a passport from Francis, bore 


also a message from the King to the Queen-mother. 
‘*Madame,” he wrote, ‘‘all is lost except our honor.” 

Charles received the tidings without unseemly exulta- 
tion. He retired at once to his private chapel, where he 
spent an hour in devotion, then returning to the presence- 
chamber, now filled with Spanish grandees and foreign 
ambassadors, he received their congratulations. He af- 
fected to lament the misfortune which had befallen his 
rival, and forbade all public rejoicings as out of place 
in a war between Christians. They should, he said, be 
reserved until he won a triumph over the infidels, and 
for himself, the only pleasure which he felt was that the 
victory of Pavia would be the means of restoring peace 
to Christendom. 

Charles, however, sent a messenger to Francis demand- 
ing such exorbitant terms for his release that the captive 
monarch drew his dagger and tried to stab himself, ex- 

\ 
The attempt at suicide was frustrated, but Francis still 
persisted that he would remain a prisoner all his life 


| rather than make concessions so ignominious. 


Francis imagined that upon a personal interview better 
He offered to go to Charles in 
Spain, and as the journey could best be made by sea, he 
would provide the galleys himself, since Charles had 
none at his immediate disposal. The fleet sailed from 
Genoa for Barcelona. 

From that city Francis was taken to Madrid and 
lodged under strict guard in the Alcazar, Charles evad- 


| ing all proposals for a personal interview till Francis 
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was threatened by dangerous disease. Charles at last con- 
sented to grant him an interview, and at Madrid made a 
thousand promises, not one of which he meant to fulfill. 

At length Charles was led to grant terms somewhat 
less severe. The Queen-Regent of France entered into a 
treaty with Henry VIII. of England by which he with- 
drew from his alliance with the Emperor. Pope Clem- 
ent VIL ranged himself secretly against the Emperor. 
The French King, meanwhile, announced his determina- 
tion to abdicate in favor of his son, and the deed of 
abdication was actually drawn up in due form. 

Now the entire advantage which Charles could derive 
from the captivity of Francis would be lost the mo- 
ment that he ceased to be King of France. So on Janu- 
ary 14th, 1626, a treaty was entered into by which 
Francis was to be set free, upon conditions hard 
enough, but not so hard as those originally demanded. 
It matters little to detail them, for Francis never meant 
to keep them, and Charles could scarcely have expected 
that he would do so if it could by any means be avoided. 

It took more than a month before this treaty could re- 
ceive the ratification of the Queen-Regent. This done, 
Francis set out for his own dominions, after a captivity 
which had lasted more than a year. Within another 
month he had concluded an alliance (known as “the 
Holy League”) with the Pope, the Venetians, Henry 
VIIL of England, and several minor states, 

Affairs in Italy were in a bad way, and Bourbon’s 
troops, long unpaid, clamored for their arrears, and at 


a most inopportune moment George Fronsperg, who had | 


recruited 14,000 men, under promise of great pay, ar- 
rived in the Milanese. 
for money. 
Milan, and by threats and torture wrung from them a 


These mercenaries now clamored 


large sum; he rifled the churches of their plate and | 
| and the imprisonment of the Holy Father would arouse a 


ornaments, and with the proceeds succeeded for a time 
in quieting his soidiery. 

But the Milanese was soon utterly wasted, and Bour- 
bon became unable even to feed his troops. He saw that 
he must either disband the army or lead it elsewhere. 
Venice lay nearest at hand, but the Venetians were pre- 
pared to resist him. The remained between 
Florence and Rome. 

In the depth of Winter he set out with 25,000 men, 
without artillery or means of transport. Still his hetero- 
geneous army marched on, cheered with the promise of 
booty when they should reach Placentia or Bolggna. 
Two months passed, when a mutiny broke out, which 
tasked the dexterity of Bourbon to pacify. Again the 
march was resumed, the soldiery being permitted to 
plunder every village which lay on their line of march. 
3ourbon kept their destination carefully concealed. He 
seemed to be aiming at Florence. Suddenly he changed 
the line of march and headed straight toward Rome, 
announcing to his soldiers that its plunder should be 
the reward of their long trials and privations. 

On the evening of May 4th, 1527, they came within 
view of Rome. Bourbon told his soldiery of the treas- 
ures accumulated in the churches and palaces, all of 
which should be theirs, and exhorted them to be ready 
to assault the next morning. 

Pope Clement had made some hasty preparations for 
defense; had got together his Swiss body-guards and 
a motley horde of disbanded soldiers, of citizens and 
serving-men. He excommunicated Bourbon and all his 
troops. 

The assault began early on the morning of the 5th. It 
was to be made simultaneously at three points, by as 
many select brigades, the main army being in resefve. A 


choice 


. . . +, } 
Bourbon seized the principal citizens of | 
| soon compelled by starvation to surrender. 


| 


dense mist concealed the approach until they were close 
to the walls. The scaling-ladders were raised in a mo- 
ment, and the assault began. It bappened that the 
attack was made at the point where the walls were 
manned by the veteran soldiers and the faithful Swiss 
body-guards. The assailants were repelled, and their 
ladders thrown down. Bourbon sprang from his horse, 
snatched a scaling-ladder from a soldier, planted it 
against the wall, and began to mount. He was conspic- 
uous by his complete armor, over which he wore a white 
He had ascended but a few steps, when a musket- 
ball pierced his groin, inflicting a fatal wound, and he 
was borne off to die. The soldiery, infuriated by the 
loss of their general, raised the cry, ‘‘ Blood and Re- 
venge !” and renewed the assault. The veterans and 
Swiss were overpowered by numbers, and the raw re- 
eruits fled at the first sign of danger. he assailants 
rushed into the city, and the sack began. 

During the more than two thousand years of its exist- 
ence, Rome had been sacked by Gaul and Goth, by Hun 
and Vandal, but never so completely as now by Spaniards 
and Germans. Churches, palaces and dwellings were 
indiscriminately plundered. Neither sex, age nor rank 
was respected ; and the first outburst was only the be- 
ginning. For the months that Rome remained in the 
hands of the Imperialists, outrages were kept up, so long 
as a man, be he cardinal or noble, priest or citizen, could 
be found from whom plunder might be seized or a ransom 
extorted. 

During the combat Pope Clement was before the hiyh 
altar of St. Peter’s, offering up unavailing prayers for 
victory. When he learned that his men were giving way, 
he shut himself np in the Castle of St. Angelo, which was 


vest. 


Charles could not be unaware that the sack of Rome, 


ion throughout Christendom. He did 
his best to avert it. He declared that he had not even 
known of Bourbon’s intention. The court was put into 
mourning, the order for public rejoicings upon the birth 
of his son Philip was countermanded, and by his com- 
mand prayers were offered up in all the churches of Spain 
for the deliverance of the Pope. But all the world must 
have known that a word from Charles would have sct 
Clement at liberty. 

Quite probably Charles did not know of the act of 
Bourbon until after it was done, but none the less was 
he resolved to profit by it to the utmost. There was 
some question as to asafe place for the confinement of 
Clement. Charles at length decided that it would be 
better to set the Pope at liberty, upon stringent condi- 
tions. These were arranged. The Pope should pay down 
a large sum of money, of which Charles was in great need ; 
should take no further part against the Emperor ; should 
make over to him a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues 
in Spain ; should place in the hands of Charles several 
important towns in Italy, and should give hostages for 
the fulfillment of all the obligations into which he had 
entered. A day was set for the liberation of the Popo ; 
but on the evening preceding the day appointed, Clem- 
ent, disguised as a merchant, made his escape, and reached 
Orvieto before daybreak, with only a single companion. 

In 1528, Francis felt himself strong enough to demand 
some modifications of the Treaty of Madrid. A confer- 
ence was held between Charles and the Ambassadors of 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. Charles refused their de- 
mands, and the ambassadors received leave of departure. 
Two heralds had secretly accompanied the ambassadors. 
Next day, clad in.their official garb, which insured them 


burst of indignat 
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protection, the heralds claimed audience of Charles, 
and, in the names of Henry and Francis, declared war. 
Charles replied with dignity to the English herald, but 
to the Frenchman he responded with bitterness, and 
bade him tell his master that from henceforth the Em- 
peror would consider the French King not only a base 
violator of public faith, but as personally destitute of the 
honor and integrity of a gentleman. Francis sent the 


herald back with a message denouncing Charles as a liar, | 


challenging him to single combat, and requesting him to 
name ‘tne time, place and weapons. 

Charles accepted the challenge, but after several scurril- 
ous messages had passed between the two monarchs the 
matter was tacitly dropped. 


Fer some years the interest in Spain had been largely 


turned toward the New World, which was looked upon | 


as a region where gold was to be had for the picking-up, 
but before 1520 little of it had reached Spain. In that 
year a large quantity was sent over by Cortés with highly 
wrought stories of its abundance in Mexico, and the 
Spaniards came to believe that their fleets had at last 
reached the ‘‘ Golden Indies.”” In 1528 Cortés was sum- 
moned home upon grave charges. He had amassed gold 


and silver to the amount of millions, and came back in | 
He was received by Charles, to | 


more than regal state. 
whom he displayed the curiosities which he had brought 
over, and, by his glowing description, won the favor of 
the Emperor, who bestowed high honors upon him. 

In 1529, Charles went to Italy for the first time. 


Pope and Emperor held long consultations as to the sup- 
pression of heresies in Germany. 
vening of the Diet of Spires, whose deliberations resulted 


in a decree prohibiting the German States from making | 


further innovations in religion. 
among whom were the Elector of Saxony, the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, and fourteen other members of the Diet, 
entered a solemn protest against this decree. They re- 
ceived the name of “ Protestants,” a designation which 
soon came to have a much wider signification. 

Charles now set out for Germany, having summoned a 
Diet to. convene at Augsburg, in June, 1530. Finding 
that the religious disputes could not be peaceably set- 
tled, he resolved to institute vigorous measures to repress 
Protestantism. The Protestant states formed the League 
of Smalkalde. But the troubles for the time were al- 
layed, for Charles was busy in raising an army to oppose 


the advance of Selyman, and to settle affairs in Italy. | 


In this last he was successful, 

Charles, while attending the Diet, was lodged in the 
palace of Anton Fugger, the great Augsburg. merchant 
and banker, to whom he was indebted to a large amount. 
The princely banker canceled these debts in a most 
effectual manner. 


the evidences of the Emperor's indebtedness. 
In 1535 Charles made a brief but successful expedition 


to Africa; defeated Barbarossa, the piratical Sultan of | 


Algiers, und seated the exiled Muley-Hassan upon the 
throne of Tunis, upon condition that he should hold the 
kingdom as a fief of Spain, should abolish the enslave- 
ment of Christians, and permit the free exercise of their 
faith to all the subjects of the Emperor. 

In 1556 fresh disputes broke out with Francis I. 
Charles assembled the largest army he had ever raised, 
and invaded Provence. Marshal Montmorency, the 
French commander, adopted a purely defensive course. 


He established himself qear Avignon, in a camp im- | 


pregnably fortified, from which no artifice of Charles 


| companied by some outrages. 


At | 
Bologna he met the Pops. All disputes were settled, and | 


The issue was the con- | 


Five German princes, | 


He had ao fire of cinnamon - wood | 
lighted, and into it he threw all the bonds which were | 
| landing. 


could draw him. After a campaign of only two months, 
during which almost half of his army had perished frori 
famine and disease, Charles was forced to retreat. War- 
fare, alike unsuccessful, was waged elsewhere in the 
French territories, 

War was brought to an apparent close by the negotia- 
tion of a truce for ten years. Scarcely was this done be- 
fore Charles was summoned by grave matters to the 
Netherlands, Three years before, Mary, sister of 
Charles, and Queen-Dowager of Hungary, had been left 
as Governor of the Netherlands. She had obtained from 
the various states the grant of a subsidy, of which Flan- 
ders was to pay a third. The burghers of Ghent refused 
to pay their quota. 

In 1539, the court of last resort decided against the 
Ghenters, who broke out into a tumultuous revolt, ac- 
Knowing that they could 
not alone withstand the power of the Emperor, they 
proffered the sovereignty of Flanders to Francis. 

But at that time Francis and Charles had apparently 
made up all their quarrels, and professed the most cor- 
dial mutual love. Francis betrayed to Charles the offer 
which had been made to him, and even proffered a free 
passage through his dominions to the Imperial troops 
from Spain. Setting his army in motion, Charles stop- 
ped at Paris, where for a week he was sumptuously enter- 
tained by Francis, Thence he proceeded toward Ghent, 
his birthplace. Envoys came to implore his mercy. He 
replied, sternly, that he would soon be in their city as 
their sovereign, sword in hand. He had declared that 
he would “ crush Ghent like a glove,” and he kept his 
word ; but he allowed weeks to pass before he had fully 
matured his purposes, and he executed them step by 
step. On tho 17th of March, nineteen of the principal 
citizens were beheaded. On the 29th of April sentence 
was pronounced upon the city. At one swoop all its an- 
cient mghts were swept away. The original levy was to 
be paid on the spot, with tho addition of a heavy fine and 
a large perpetual tax. All the late officials, and a hun- 
dred other burghers, dressed only in their shirts, with 
halters around their necks, were to appear before tho 
Emperor, confess their treason and beg for mercy. 
May 3d was the day for the ceremony. Charles kept 
a stern silence, as though he was pondering whether their 
prayer should be granted. After a while, as had been 
previously arranged, his sister, the Regent, arose, and 
‘begged that Charles, in honor of his nativity, which 
had occurred in that city, would accord forgiveness for 
all that had passed.” Charles replied that, ‘‘ in considera- 
tion of his fraternal love for her, and by reason of his 
being a gentle and virtuous prince, who preferred mency 
to the rigor of justice,” and in view of the repentance of 
the citizens, he would accord forgiveness to them. 

In 1541, Charles undertook a great expedition against 
Algiers. His troops, nearly 30,000 in number, effected a 
But on the second day after, a furious tempest 
arose, the vessels in the harbor broke loose from their 
moorings, and were dashed against each other or upon the 
rocks. In less than one hovr fifteen ships-of-war, and 
140 transports, having on board fully 8,000 men, went to 
the bottom. The fleet being broken up, there was no 
means of obtaining food, and Charles had to go to the 
port of Metafuz, three days’ distant. His troops suffered 
severely on the march, but the remnant embarked for 
Spain. A storm scattered the fleet, and each vessel had 
to look out for itself. That in which Charles sailed was 
driven into an African port, where it was detained several 
weeks by contrary winds before he could re-embark for 
Spain. 
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Francis I. took advantage of this great disaster, and | much greater number of prisoners. But so completely 


began hostilities against the Emperor. 
to detach Henry VIII. from the French alliance. The 
war, carried on all along the frontiers, was closed by 
a peace, in which neither side gained or lost much. 
Charles then set to work to humble the Protestant 
states of Germany. They became aware of their danger, 
and in 1546 the League of Smalkalde mustered 70,000 


infantry and 15,000 cavalry, with 120 cannon, tho largest 


army which had for ages been brought together in Ger- 
many. Some of the Protestant states remained neutral ; 
while the rulers of Brandenburg, Maurice of Saxony, and 
many others, openly joined the Emperor. 

Charles had been for some time near Bohemia, then 
threatened by the Turks. Heat once set out for Germany, 
although he could muster only 16,000 soldiers, chiefly 
Spaniards and Italians. The Elector of Saxony had weak- 
ened his forces by sending a large detachment toward 


Charles managed | was the army broken up, that the largest body who re- 


mained together was only 400. The Elector was soon 
deposed, and Maurice was made Elcctor of Saxony. 
Charles now felt himself able to carry matters with a 
high hand. He convened a Diet at Augsburg, the result 
of which was the framing of the decree known as the 
‘‘ Interim,’”’ which was to be the ecclesiastical law of 
Germany until a general council could be called. By 
it nearly every dogma peculiar to the Church of Rome 


| was acknowledged, while those introduced by the Pro- 


Bohemia, and when he found that Charles was advancing | 


upon him, he vacillated between one course and another, 
finally taking the worst of all. He crossed the broad and 
rapid Elbe at Muhlberg, and leaving a guard to hold the 
passage, encamped a few miles off. 


Charles came up on the 24th of April, forced the pass- | 


age of the Elbe, and marched straight upon the camp of 
the Saxons. The contest was brief, and soon the Saxons 
were in full flight. The Elector, wounded in the face, 
was made prisoner, and bronght before Charles. ‘‘ The 
fortune of war,” he said, ‘‘las made me your prisoner, 
most gracious Emperor, and I hope to be treated——” 
** And am I then, at last, acknowledged to be Emperor ?” 
interrupted Charles. 
title you lately accorded me. 
you deserve.” 

The loss of the Imperialists was only 50; that of the 
Saxons, abont 1,200 killed, mostly in the pursuit, and a 


You shall be treated as 


**Charles of Ghent was the only | 


testants were condemned. The exceptions were tiat 
ecclesiastics who were already married might continue 
the exercise of their functions without separating 
from their wives; and in provinces where this was the 
custom, the laity might still partake of the Eucharist in 
both kinds ; but it was expressly declared that these con- 
cessions were only for the sake of present peace. 

Maurice of Saxony, at the age of twenty-six, was the 
most powerful prince of Germany. While still apparently 
acting in full accord with the Emperor, he entered into 
an agreement with Henry II. of France, who had al- 
ready begun hostilities in Italy. Still he managed to 
hide the knowledge of this from the Emperor, and kept 
his army, 25,000 strong, in readiness for action. 

In 1552 he suddenly turned his forces against the Em- 
peror, putting forth a manifesto assigning his reasons. 
He wished, he said, to secure the Protestant faith, now 
threatened with destruction ; to save the Empire of Ger- 
many from the domination of an absolute monarchy, and 
to rescue the Landgrave of Hesse from imprisonment. 

Charles was without any means of confronting Maurice. 
Part of his Spanish army was in Hungary, to keep the 
Turks in check ; part in Italy, where Henry of France 
was making head. His German veterans had been dis- 
| banded because he had no money with which to pay 
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CHARLES V.’S LAST LOOK AT HIMSELF IN A MIRROR. 


them. He himself was at Innspruck with scarcely sol- 
diers enough to form a body-guard. Early in May, 1552, 
Maurice began his march toward Innspruck, where he 
almost took Charles by surprise. But late in the even- 
ing Charles was informed of his peril. In the darkness 
of night, and under a heavy rain, Charles, with a few 
followers, took to flight. A severe attack of gout was 
upon him, and he could bear no motion but that of a 
litter. The roads over the Carinthian Alps were almost 
impassable by daylight, and the flight was by torchlight. 
sut the little band pressed on until they reached Villach, 
in Carinthia, and in that obscure nook the King of Spain 
and the Indies, and Emperor of Germany, could not 
think himself safe. Maurice entered Innspruck a few 
hours after the flight of the Emperor, and ordered a 
pursuit, but it was so languidly conducted that there is 
good reason for believing that Maurice did not desire 
the capture of Charles. He afterward said that he let 


him go ‘‘only because he had no cage for such a bird.” | 


A truce was arranged with Ferdinand, the brother of 
Charles, but the Emperor refused to ratify it, and Maurice 
again took up arms. The matter was finally settled by 
the Treaty of Passau, August, 1552, which secured to 
Maurice nearly all he demanded. But Albert of Bran- 
cenburg was still in arms in the Emperor’s name. 
Maurice moved against him. 
at Sienerhausen, July, 1553. Albert was defeated, but 
Maurice was slain, at the age of only thirty-two. 


A fierce battle was fought | 


Years before Charles had secured the election of his 
brother Ferdinand as ‘‘ King of the Romans,” a title 
which had come to be equivalent to a designation as 
the next Emperor of Germany. Charles vainly urged 
Ferdinand to resign in favor of his son Philip. In 
1554 he brought about the marriage of Philip with 
Mary, Queen of England. “ 

Charles, though only in his fifty-fifth year, was a de- 
| crepit old man. His vigorous constitution had broken 
| down under forty years of exposure and gluttony. His 
' great appetite was in itself a disease. This was still 

as voracious as ever, but his stomach refused to do its 
| office. One by one nearly all of his teeth were lost, and 
his lower jaw protruded so far that what grinders were left 
could not be brought together. He was tormented by 
gout, gravel, asthma, dyspepsia and diseases of the skin ; 
was crippled in arms, hands and knees. Almost twenty 
years before it had been agreed between him and the 
Empress that when age should come upon them they 
should separate, he retiring to a monastery, she to a con- 
vent. The Empress had long been dead, and Charles 
prepared to fulfill his long-ckerished wish. 

October 26th, 1555, was fixed upon as the day for the 
formal abdication of the Netherlands. The magistrates 
and nobles assembled in the great hall of the Palace 
in Brussels. As the clock struck three in the afternoon, 
Charles entered the hall, leaning upon the shoulder of 
| a tall, dark young man, William of Orange, and followed 
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by Philip, Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, and a leng 
train of princes und nobles. Philip de Bruxelles, one of 
the Privy Council, opened the ceremonies by a long ora- 

After its close Charles:arose, supported by a crutch 
in his crippled right hand, and from time to time resting 
the her upon the shoulder of William of Orange. He 
proceeded to address the States, aided by written notes, 
to which he frequently referred. 

He recounted his doings since his seventeenth year ; 
told how he hod made six journeys to Spain, seven to 
Italy, nine to Germany, ten to the Netherlands, four to 
l'rance, two to England, two to Africa, besides eleven 
But now, he said, his strength was but 
vanity, life was ebbing away ; and a regard ivr his sub- 
jects impelled him to resign the sovereignty, and to pre- 
sent them as sovereign, instead of a decrepit old man, a 
prince in the vigor of life. Then he addressed some 
touching words to Philip, and closed by begging the 
States to yield all obedience to their new sovereign ; to 
wnaintain coneord, and preserve inviolate the Catholic 
faith ; to pardon all the errors which he had committed ; 
assuring them that he would ever remember them im his 
prayers. 

When this long address—which none who heard it 
thought long—was ended, Charles sank almost fainting 
into his chair. Philip said a few words in Spanish—for he 
could speak neither Flemish nor French—and his phrases 
were interpreted by the Bishop of Arras. Then came cere- 
monies, tiresome enough. Mary of Hungary, sister of 
Charles, tendered the resignation of her Regency in a few 
well - chosen words, to which Jacob Maas responded. 
Charles then hobbled from the great hall, still leaning 
upon the shoulder of William of Orange. 

A few weeks later Charles, in a like formal manner, 
made over to Philip, the only son and child borne to 
him by the Queen Isabella of Portugal, the sovereignty 
of Spain and all its dependencies in the Old and the New 
Worlds. He postponed the resignation of the Imperial 
Crown, still hoping that Ferdinand might be induced 
to make way to Philip. At last, in August, 1556, Charles 
placed in the hands of William of Orange a formal deed 
of resignation, to be delivered when the Electors as- 
sembled. It was not till the Summer of 1558 that a 
vacant Electorship was filled; then William of Orange 
produced the deed, which was accepted, and the Electors 
unanimously chose Ferdinand as Emperor. Thus Charles 
actually remained Emperor of Germany until within a 
few months of his death. ; 

Charles had already selected the place of his retire- 
ment. In the very heart of the Sierras of Estremadura, 
in Spain, was the ‘‘ Vera” of Placencia, a deep valley 
nine leagues long, famous for its wine and oil, its mag- 
nificent forests and clear mountain streams. Near its 
eastern end, and upon a little plateau on its northern side, 
was the Monastery of Yuste, belonging to the monks of 
St. Jerome. Charles probably knew the Vera only by 
report, for as early as 1553 he conferred at Brussels with 
the Prior of Yuste, and soon after ordered the erection of 
buildings necessary for his own occupation. 

On September 3d, 1556, Charles sailed from Flushing 
for Spain. The fleet which bore him and his 150 attend- 
ants numbered 56 sail. His sisters— Eleanor, Queen- 
Dowager of Portugal, two years his senior, and Mary, 
Queen-Dowager of Hungary, three years his junior—who 
had been Regent of the Netherlands, accompanied him, 
for they also had resolved to retire to a Spanish convent. 

It was not until after eleven days that anchors were 
dropped in the roadstead of Laredo. Juana, the only 
legitimate daughter of Charles, and widow of the Prince 


voyages by sea. 
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| himself. 


Royal of Portugal, had been Regent of Spain under her 
father, and was now Regent under her brother. She 
forthwith sent to Laredo the Chamberlain Luis Quixada, 
to take charge of the journey from Laredo to Yuste, a 
distance of about ninety leagues. Quixada, fifty-eight 
years old, but stout and active, became the chamberlain 
of Charles at Yuste. 

On October 6th the journey to Valladolid was begun. 
In front marched a troop of soldiers. Charles was car- 
ried in a horse-litter, sometimes changed for a palanquin 
borne upon the shoulders of men, the trusty Quixada 
riding by his side. The rest of the retinue followed on 
In thirteen days they reached Valladolid. 
Here Charles remained until November 4th, when, hav- 
ing bade adieu to his sisters, he set out for Yuste. 

Soon they began to climb the Sierras of Estremadura. 
The rough road ran through leafless forests, sometimes 
crossing swollen mountain torrents or winding around 
toppling erags, or along the brink of dizzy precipices. 
The summit is the Pass of Puertonnevo, cloven down 
from the heights of the sierra. From this pass Charles 


horseback. 


| looked down into the deep valley seemingly at his feet. 


“Ts this indeed the Vera?” he said. When they had 
gone through the defile he turned, waving his hand as 
though bidding farewell to the world. “TI shall never 
go through another pass,” he said. 

Descending the steep sierra, they came, on the evening 
of the 12th, te the village of Xarandilla, where Charles 
took up his abode in a noble though chimneyless mansion 
belonging to the Count of Oropesa, where he remained 
three months. All through November the weather was 
cold and stormy. Rain fell in torrents almost every day. 


| The fog was so dense that a man could not be seen at 


But Charles, who had caused a chim- 
y to be built for his apartment, sat by the fireside 
wrapped in a robe of eider-down, in better health and 
spirits than he had known for months. Nothing evinced 
that he had retired from the world. Dispatches arrived 
for him almost daily from Valladolid. 

The chief difficulty at first was to get, in this secluded 
nook, the kind of food to which Charles had accustomed 


twelve paces off. 


ney 


Mutton and pork were good, bread was poor, 


for chestnuts here supplied its place. Game was abun- 
dant, but Charles must have highly seasoned sausages, 
anchovies, tunnies and other potted fish, and fat eels for 
Fridays. The weekly courier from Valladolid to Lisbon 
was ordered to turn out of his way to get the Emperor's 
orders. Trains loaded with foreign delicacies came al- 
most every day from Valladolid, and Charles was able 
to gorge himself at Xarandilla as fully as he had been 
wont to do in Flanders, and the frequent surfeits had 
to be followed by copious purgatives. 

Three weeks after his arrival at Xarandilla, Charles was 
carried in a litter through the rain to Yuste, to inspect 
the buildings, now almost ready for his occupation. He 
was satisfied with what he saw, and ordered beds for forty 
attendants to be set up at once. Not so the good Qui- 
xada, who accompanied him. To a friend he wrote, in 
strict confidence, that the rooms were too small, and the 
windows of the royal apartments too large; the apart- 
ments on the ground-floor were dark and damp; the 
garden was paltry, and the orange-trees few. ‘‘As for 
the vaunted prospect, it was nothing but a hill, and some 
oak-trees.”’ 

At length, on February 3d, 1557, Charles took up his 
abode at Yuste. The attendants who were to remain with 
him were selected ; the others were paid off and dismissed. 
The household consisted of about sixty persons, the whole 
expenditure for the establishment being fixed at 10,000 
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fiorins, equal now to $50,000. The salaries of the attend- 
nuts, as written down by Charles himself, were meagre. 
‘he ** Palace” at Yuste, erected for Charles, was only 
wo stories high. The upper floor, reserved for him, had 
four apartments, two on each side of a wide hall. On 
the rear it was backed by the massive wall of the Convent 
Chureh, through which a window and a door were cut, 
» that Charles could look into and enter the chapel. 
{he main front faced southward, looking across the Vera. 
At each end was an open covered gallery, with easy steps 
leading down to the garden. 


the cloisters; the others, in the neighboring village. 
The furnishing of the four apartments occupied by 

He had brought with him an 

abundance of the gay tapestry of Arras; but he chose 


Charles was comfortable. 


that his bedehamber should be hung with plain black | 


cloth. Each room had an ample fireplace and chimney, 
With easy and comfortable chairs. The service of gold, 
lver and silver-gilt amounted to more than 13,000 
ounces, the meanest utensil in his chamber being of solid 
‘iver. He washed his hands in silver basins, with water 
sured from silver ewers. ‘The walls of the rooms were 


lorned with a few fine paintings, several of them by 


‘Titian. The library was small, consisting of about thirty 
volumes, mostly religious works. 
p-ayer-books, in different languages, so that there were 
really not more than twenty separate works. The stables 


contained only six mules—four of them pack-mules— 


Some of these were 


and a one-eyed horse. 

Except iu the matter of gluttony, the cloister-life of 
Charles was simple and regular. Fray Vargas, his con- 
fessor, came to him early, to aid in his devotions. Then 
he was dressed, breakfasted, and heard Mass. This 
brought him to dinner about noon. The dinner was 
long, for Charles ate much, and could eat but slowly, 
washing down the food with huge draughts of ived beer. 
Then came the reading by Vargas of some pious book, 
usually a treatise of St. Augubtine, St. Jerome, or St. Ber- 
nard. Then, after a siesta, Charles would stroll in the gar- 
den, siton the sunny balcony, or, sometimes, under a great 
walnut-tree, just outside the convent-gate. At three 
o'clock the mouks met in the chapel, Charles being 
present, unless prevented by illness or urgent business, 
for he kept him elf well posted as to public affairs, and 
his advice was often sought by Juana or Philip. After 
vespers came supper, a hearty meal, like the dinner. The 
physician, and some others, were present at these chief 
meals, and sometimes managed to check his appetite. 

Charles was most punctual in the performance of his 
religious duties. Feasting being his chief pleasure, he 
considered its opposite, fasting, the chief of duties. He 
received the Eucharist at stated periods; and although 
he had a dispensation for eating before communion, he 
never availed himself of it, unless he was sufferivg from 
extreme debility ; and‘he always heard two Masses on 
the days when he received communion. During the two 
Lents he spent at Yuste, he was always on Friday in his 
place, taper in hand, in the choir, and at the end of the 
appointed prayers, he extinguished the taper and scourged 
himself so vigorously that the blood flowed. Several knot- 
ted disciplines, stained with his blood, were found in his 
bedchaniber after his death. St. Matthias’s Day was the 
great festival day at Yuste. On that day Charles was 
born; on that day was won the great victory at Pavia ; 
oa that day Don John of Austria was born. 

Up to the Summer of 1558, the general health of 
Charles seemed as good as it had been, although danger- 
ous symptoms appeared occasionally. is fingers broke 


Some of the attendants | 
re lodged in small structures built against the walls of | 


out into ulcers ; during the-night he was troubled with 
an intolerable itching in his legs; his old,enemy, the 
gout, returned, and his appetite fell off, so that he some- 
times lived for days on bread and conserves. An observ- 
ant eye might have perceived that his constitution was 
fast breaking down. Early in August the physician be- 
came somewhat alarmed. On one of the last days of 
August Charles sat, for the last time, upon the balcony, 


| looking out over the Vera, ten in its full Summer glory. 


On September ist he became aware that the hand of deat 
was upon him, and he began to look over his will, made 
four years before, and a long codicil was added. 

There were fluctuations in his condition, but the general 
course was downward. 
tion was .administered. 


On September 19th extreme une- 
His confessor spent the whole 
night with him, reading at intervals from the Psalmz, 


especially that beginning in Latin : ‘‘ Dumine! refugium 


Fuctum est nobis!” Tn the morning he asked to receive the 


viaticum. His confessor deemed it unnecessary. “It 
may not be necessary,” said Charles, ‘‘but it is good 
company on so long a journey.” The consecrated wafer 
was brought from the high altar of the convent church. 
Charles could scarcely swallow it. Soon after he was 
seized with a violent vomiting, and lay all the rest of the 
day motionless and with closed eyes, but evidently con- 
scious of what was going on around him. 

Toward eight o'clock in the evening Charles asked if 
the blessed candles had been brought in. The physi- 
cian felt his pulse, and whispered to the bystanders : 
‘* His Majesty has but two hours to live—but one hour— 
but halfan hour.” It was now approaching two o’clock 
on the morning of September 21st, St. Matthew’s Day. 
Villava, the favorite chaplain of Charles, came to the bed- 
side, and addressed the dying monarch. He told him 
how blessed a privilege he enjoyed in having been born 
on the feast of St. Matthias the Apostle, who had been 
chosen by lot to complete the number of the twelve ; 
ind in being about to die on the feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostle, who for Christ’s sake had forsaken wealth as 
His Majesty had forsaken imperial power, and much 
more in a like strain. 

At last Charles interposed, saying, ‘‘ The time is come ; 
bring me the candles and the crucifix.” These were 
The taper had been brought from the 
shrine of Our Lady at Montserrat, the crucifix had been 
taken twenty yeurs before from the dead hand of his 
beloved wife. Charles received them eagerly, taking 
one in each hand. After looking for a few moments 
upon the crucifix, he murmured, in a low voice, ‘: Now, 
Lord, I go.” His fingers relaxed their hold. The Arch- 
bishop of Toledo took the crucifix and held it before the 
eyes of the dying man. A few moments of death-struggle 
ensued, then, with his eyes still fixed upon’ the crucifix, 
he cried out, in a voice audible outside of the room, 
** Ay, Jesu!” and expired, as the clock was striking two. 

The body of the dead Emperor was washed, anointed 
and embaimed, and inclosed in a feaden coffin, with an 
outer case of chestnut wood. Then it was lowered into 
the church through the bedroom-window, and plaged 
before the high altar. The funeral obseqnies lasted 
three days. Charles in his will had directed: ‘‘ Let my 
sepulture be so ordered that the lower half of my body 
shall lie beneath the high altar, the upper half before it, 
so that the priest who says Mass may stand upon my 
head and my breast.” But some of the clergy thought 
it unlawful to place a corpse under the high altar. The 
coffin was accordingly placed in a cavity dug in the wall 
behind the altar and extending slightly beneath it. 

Charles had left the final disposal of his remains to 


cherished relies. 
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beside those of his wife and parents in the Cathedral of 
Granada. Philip had, however, meditated the Sepulchre- 
Palace of the Escorial, near Madrid, for the final resting- 
place of all the princes and princesses of the royal 
house of Spain, beginning with Charles. In 1574 he had 
the remains of his father and mother placed in a vault in 
front of the hich altar. 

Philiv IV., great-grandson of Charles, built the magnifi- 


CHARLES 


Philip, expressing a preference that they should be laid ! 


V. 


A century and a half passed, when, by order of Charles 
| III. of Spain, the sarcophagus of Charles V. was drawn 

from its niche, and opened, so that the eccentric and art- 
| loving Englishman, Beckford of Fonthill Abbey, author 
| of ‘“* Vathek,” might ascertain whether the features of 


| Gaastes corresponded with those in his portraits by 


| 


i 


Titian. He found, as he said, the same pale brow and 
cheek, the slightly aquiline nose, the heavy lip, and the 
protruding lower jaw, as depicted by the great Venetian ; 


BUCELER OF CHARLES V.— WORK OF GIULIO ROMANO. 


cent Pantheon at the Escorial, and when, in 1654, after 
thirty-three years of work, it was completed, he caused the 
bodies of all the Austrian Kings of Spain and their con- 
sorts to be transferred to the Pantheon. The sarco- 
phagus of Charles was opened that Philip might look 
upon the face of his great ancestor. So well had the 
embalmers done their work, that the body was found 
quite entire, and, as it is said, some sprigs of thyme, 
folded in the winding-sheet, retained their fragrance, 
although it was almost a century since they had been 
plucked from the garden at Yuste. 


and, more marvelous still, the sprigs of thyme were yet 
faintly odorous after the lapse of seven generations. 

In 1638, the Palace at Yuste was thoroughly restored 
by order of Philip IV., and was kept in good repair till 
1809, when the Vera of Placencia was occupied by the 
French, under Soult. They broke in, plundered the 


| convent, and set fire to it, but the church itself was 


saved by its massive walls and vaulted roof. 

In 1837, the monasteries were suppressed in Spain, 
and the few aged monks of Yuste were driven out to 
starve. Since that time Yuste became a pile of ruins. 
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‘SHE SWEPT DOWN THE AISLE, AND LEFT A PALSIED CROWD STARING BLANKLY AFTER HER.” 


BITTER 


Onty a girl, blooming with all the freshness of eight- 
een years, sitting, curled up in the bay window, watch- 
ing for the postman ; the eyes full of dreams, the mouth 
smiling, the whole picture suggestive of youth and hap- 
piness. 

Half an hour later the picture was changed. A woman 
sat there, rigid, pallid, stricken with sudden age; the 
eyes filled with a great despair, the mouth hopeless in its 
painful compression. Yet Barbara Walker had not ex- 
changed her seat with any one ; the change had come to 
her swift, sudden, appalling. 

The postman gave a letter into the outstretched hands 
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of a young girl in the morning of life and love. The 
letter, opened and read, fell from the nerveless hand 
of a woman matured by sudden and awful horror. 
Only another man faithless, another life blighted. Only 
the old story. 

‘*Dear friend Barbara,” the letter began. Ah, God ! 
how like the keen cut of a sword that word friend goes to 
the heart when it takes the place of another, dearer 
word !— 

‘* DEAR FRIEND BARBARA: I fear you will be somewhat suz- 
prised and pained at what I feel compelled to write you. For 
many weeks I have been conscious of a growing change in my 
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ntiments toward you. What I thought was love was only fancy— 

he result of association. Knowing this, I could never make you 

ppy as my wife. Therefore, I trust you will give me my free- 

m, 28 I give you yours, and always think of me as your friend, 
“ Howarp Byow.” 


So the beautiful dream of a year that had filled a young 
lite with the golden glory of a June sunrise was quenched 
in the blackness of a starless night. 

Do you know what it is to see a great hope die ? to 
lave the happiness that makes all of life for you crushed 
with one blow from the hand of Fate ? Do you know 
what it is to drop from noonday heights of joy to the 
depths of the darkest midnight? If you do, I need not 
try to tell you of the days and weeks that followed for 
Barbara Walker. If you do not, it would be useless for 
me to try; for only through experience, or close compan- 
ionship with an awful sorrow, are we enabled to com- 
preheéend it. 

And while she sat in the shadows, struggling with her 

tricken young heart, that knew not how to entertain the 
stranger, Pain, striving vainly to pierce the impenetrable 
gloom that shrouded her, two hundred miles away Howard 
Snow basked in the sunlight of another woman's smile. 

He was not a cruel or a heartless man. But bis better 
impulses, his sympathies, his regard for the feelings of 
othegt were all lost in an infatuation for one of Circe’s 
descendants. 

Howard Snow was only twenty-three, and Helen Thomas 

as thirty: one of those en who ripen like a peach 

tite sim, end-to whom ature years add only richer 

‘arms. 

Riglitly directed, her life might have been of rare use- 
-ulness aiid power, for-she possessed that strong mag- 
netie charm that sways the world. 

But she used it only to draw men to her feet. Her 
lovet conquest was like a drunkard’s craving for drink. 

ard Snow was the only desirable young man in the 
littlewillage where she chanced to be spending a few 
moriths with a relative. 

**#fe has the face of a Greek god,” she said, ‘ but it 
needs strong emotion to perfect it.” 

‘‘He is engaged to a lovely girl, a fresh wild rose of 
vottignhood, who visited here last Summer,” said her 
i: lative. 

‘Ah !” re ponded Helen, as she dropped her lashes. 
But she was wondrous cordial and alluring when ghe 
next met Howard Snow. 

It was an easy conquest. He was unused to women 
like Helen Thomas, and-he did not know himself. She 
played upon the slumbering passions of his nature, and 
set his blood on fire by the soft tonches of her caressing 
liands and the languor of her glances. 

It was the old story of a-young man’s infatuation for a 
woman older than himself. It blinded his judgment and 
blunted his sense of right and wrong, and made him con- 
«cious of but one desire in life—to be free and under no 
‘bligations to any woman but his Circe. His bonds to 
Barbara Walker grew hateful, and she seemed to him a 
child, whose weakness would be a drag upon him always. 

So he freed himself, and for a mouth was happy with a 
drunkard’s happiness. Then his better nature awoke 
with a sndden*shock. He spoke of marriage to Helen 
‘Lhomas, and she laughed in his face. 

“Marriage !” she said. ‘‘ Why, you are only a boy! 
How can you think of so absurd a thing ?” 

And her laughter had the ring of scorn in it. 

“A boy ?” he answered. ‘ Yes, I was a boy when I met 
you, and you were not content to let me remain so. You 
played upon me by every art in your power till you woke 
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up the man in me. Now it demands its own, and you 
langh at me. I did not know before that a woman coukl 
do a thing like this and not die of shame if she knew it. 
You have lessened my estimate of the sex, Helen Thomas, 
and no woman can do a crueler or baser thing than that. 
The upward growth and glory of the world depend upon 
man's estimate of woman. And you have lowered her 
standard in my sight. May God forgive you!” 

Then he went his way, with a face that bore the marks 
of the ‘‘strong emotions” which Helen Thomas thought 
it needed to perfect it, and a heart that was bitter and 
cynical. 

He thought of Barbara Walker with a strange tender- 
ness, but with no idea of insulting her with any attem)t 
at a renewal of old ties, He felt no love for her, in truth ; 
only he felt his own baseness and lack of stability. Sho 
was to him like a child he had cruelly hurt, and he was 
filled with tender pity. . For Helen he grew to feel only 
scorn. Her hold upomhim-had ‘been solely physical, 
and when a man grows to Botice that, the woman is sure 
to be scorned. 

He applied himself to his*profession, aud made a suc- 
cess of it. He grew-rich, p¥osperous, popular with men, 
but feared by women, for his sarcasm was unsparing anil 
his wit always two-edged. Yet marriageable women 
sought after him, for he had personal attractions added 
to his wealth and influence, and seemed a desira' le 
husband for an ambitions woman. ! 

But he reached the age of thirty-two and was still free. 
And then he met Barbara Walker again. 

Through all these years he had lost trace of her, asd 
known nothing of her. 

Now they met, suddenly, and to him, at least, unex- 
pectedly, at a formal dinner party, given by a promineht 
politician. 

Howard Snow was presented to Miss Walker by the 
hostess, and requested to lead her in to dinner. It was 
Barbara Walker! There was no mistaking the face and 
form he so well remembered, and yet what a change ! 

The nine years had but perfected the girlish graces 
that were pleasing of old, and lent the charm of dignity 
and elegance to what was once only sweetness and sim- 
plicity. The shy, modest manner had given place to 
a perfect self-possession, and rare conversational powers 
rendered her the star of the evening. 

“Tt is a long time since we last met, Mr. Snow,” she 
said, as they went todiuner. ‘I am pleased to know of 
the success and prosperity that have attended you during 
these years.” 

How quietly she spoke of their last meeting. He won- 
dered if she remembered the parting—a lover's parting ! 

“T had lost all trace of you,” he answered, ‘‘ but im 
glad to find, as I do, that you have been well and 
happy. Your face denotes both. Where are your 
parents ?” 

“In heaven, I trust!” she said, softly. ‘‘They died 
eight years ago, and left me all alone. I had an uncle in 
Europe, and went to him, and have spent most of my 
time in travel since. A few months ago a longing seized 
upon me to see my own land, and my old home again, so 
I came.” 

Howard Snow scarcely left her side all the evening. 
She charmed him with her descriptions of scenery and 
chit-chat of foreign life. 

‘‘I would be glad to call,” 
‘* Where can I find you ?” 

‘**Tn the house where we first met,” she said, glancing 
up at him, with the old, shy look, ‘‘I am visiting the 
same friends.” 


he said, as they parted. 


AEROLITES. 
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He could not have described his sensations as he rang 
the bell the next day, and was ushered into the presence 
of that queenly woman who was once his betrothed wife. 
Adlmiration, reverence, respect, and, it seemed to him, 
love, stirred together in his heart. 

It was only one of many calls. She was so kind, so 
cordial, so entertaining. Her soul was too large to treas- 
ure any resentment against him for that old wrong. 

Then by-and-by he grew to realize how he was loving 
this woman. Not the old love awakened, but a new love 
created—the one grand passion of his life. 

Mentally, morally and physically this woman minis- 
tered to him; her conversation charmed him, her moral 
atmosphere elevated him, aud the touch of her hand 
electrified him. Surely a love like this was from heaven, 
and must meet with some response. Still he hesitated, 
not daring to speak. But so strong grew the emotion, 
if overpowered him at length. 

**God knows I feel my unworthiness,” he said, 
love you, Barbara, and I want you for my wife. 
these same words 
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I said 
to you ten years ago, and failed you. 
I was only a weak boy then, swayed abont by a design- 
ing woman. NowI am a man, knowing wy own heart, 
and with all its intense, pent-up passion it cries out for 
you,” 

For 2 moment Barbara’s face 
light. Her cheeks glowed, her eyes enlarged, her breast 
heaved. She put both hands in his. 

“‘T have never been content without you—not for one 
moment,” she said. ‘Nothing filled my life so full that 
I did not feel the need of you, Howard.” 

Their marriage was set for three months later. She 
lingered until the last month, seemingly unwilling to 
separate from him, and then went back to her old home. 


seemel glorified with 


It was occupied by tenants, but she wanted to make her | — 
preparations there, she said,_as she had dreamed of doing | 


so long ago. 


And they were to be married in the village church by | 


the vld family rector. 

** Let the old dream reach perfection in every detail at 
last,”’ she said. 

The little church was crowded when the night came. 
All in a sheen of white, Barbara stood before the altar, 
and felt her hand taken by the man who had discarded 
her nine years before. 

‘* Wilt thou, Barbara, take this man to be thy wedded 
husband, for better, for worse, in sickness and in health, 
trough good report and evil report, till death do part ?” 

The old rector waited for the response. It came like 
the report of a pistol. 

“ Never! As he once rejected me, so now do I reject 
him !” 

And she swept down the aisle, whiter than her robes, 
and left a palsied crowd of astonished people staring 
blankly after her. 

Very calmly and very coldly Howard Srow passed 
down and out of the church. He went to the hotel 
where his baggage was left, and began to make prepara- 
tions for departure on the midnight train. But his 
hands seemed palsied, and strange lights danced before 
his eyes. 

Before midnight he was in a raving delirium. The 


next morning they found him in a high fever, calling 


wildly on the name of Barbara, and cursing some woman 
he called Helen, who seemed pursuing him. 

‘‘He cannot live,” the doctor said, the next evening. 
‘*Will some one go and ask the woman who has done 
this cruel deed to come here for a moment % ? The sight 
of her may quiet him, perhaps.” ) 


—— 


But while he spoke she came in, her bridal white ex- 
changed for funeral black, her long huir falling loose 
about her. 

She glided to the bedside and put her hands on his 
face. 

‘* Howard !” she «called, in a trembling voice ; 
my love, Howard, forgive me ere you die.” 

But he fancied she was the woman Helen, and shrieked 
and cursed her, and grew so violent that they sent her 
from the room. 

There was a week of wild delirium 
stupor, and then—‘‘He is dead!” they said, and the 
word was carried to her. Like a pale wraith of her 
former self, she came slowly in and knelt beside him. 

She put her wasted cheek beside him on the pillow, 
and the tears that had refused to rise fell slowly down, 
as she said : 

‘Oh, I thought revenge was sweet, but it is bitter, 
bitter, my love.” 

How long she knelt there she did not know, but sud- 
denly she was startled by a sigh—a yery ghost of a sigh, 
it seemed to her. She put her hand over the heart she 
had believed still for ever. It fluttered feebly. 

“Oh, thank God!” she cried, and fell unconscious. 

An hour-later she found herself.in bed, and kindly 
cared for, and smiling faces all about her. 

“He lives,” they said. ‘* Your touch brought him 
from the very shores of death.” 

A few weeks later a pallid bride, and a still more pallid 
groom, passed down the old church aisle, and out into 
the great world. 

Somewhere: they dwell to-day—happy 


“ec oh, 


, and then a week of 


- 
, let us hope, 
since they had both so suffered in the past. 


A SHELL WI!H EYES 

Prorressor Mosexey has announced the interesting dis- 
covery that the sheils of the Ohitonide are endowed with 
eyes. No other mollusca appear to have any sense- 
organs in their shells. In some of the Chitonide as 
many as 11,000 eyes have been counted. Each eye has 
a calcareous cornea or bicornea, a lens of soft tissue, with 
a retina like that of the common snail. New eyes are 
constantly being formed at the edge of the shell as the 
latter grows. Besides eyes, there are organs of touch 
throughout the shell, each organ being capable of pro- 
truding at the surface through pores in the shell. 


—- - ———————— 
———— 


AEROLITES. 

AEROLITES, or meteoric stones, fire-balls, and shooting 
stars are now classed together as being merely varieties 
of the same phenomenen. Aerolites which fall during 
the day have been observed to be projected from @ 
small, dark cloud, accompanied by a noise like thunder 
or the firing of cannon ; at night they proceed from a fire- 
ball, which splits into fragments with a similar sound. 

It is believed that the dark cloud that accompanies the 
fall of aerolites by day would be luminous by night ; and 
smoking, exploding fire-balls have sometimes been seen 
luminous even in the brightest of tropical daylight. 
The connection between aerolites and fire-balls has thus 
been established. 

Fire-balls, again, cannot be separated from shooting 
stars, the two phenomena being sometimes blended, 
and also being found to merge into one another, both 
with respect to the size ot their disks, the emanation of 
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numerous records and stories, in all ages and countries, 
of the fall of stones from the skies: but until recent 
times they were treated by philosophers as instances of 
popular credulity and superstition. 

It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the fact was established beyond a doubt. Ac- 
cording to Livy, a shower of stones fell on the Alban 
Mount, not far from Rome, about 654 8.c. The fall of a 
great stone at Aigospotami, on the Hellespont, about 
467 zn. c., is recorded in the Parian Chronicle, and men- 
tioned by Plutarch and Pliny. It was still shown in the 
days of Pliny (d. 79 a. p.), who describes it as the size 
of a wagon and of a burned color. 

In the year 1492 a.p.,a ponderous stone, weighing 250 
pounds, fell from the sky near the village of Ensisheim, 
in Alsace ; part of it is said to be in the village church 
there ; and one of the stones in the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington is said to have fallen in Mexico in 1500 a.p. 
An extraordinary shower of 
stones fell near L’Aigle, in 
Normandy, April 26th, 1803. 

As is quite natural, meteoric 
stones have always been re- 
garded with religious venera- 
tion. At Emesa, in Syria, the 
sun was worshiped under the 
form of a black stone reported 
to have fallen from heaven. 
The Holy Kaaba of Mecca, 
and the great stone of the 
Pyramid of Cholula, in Mex- 
ico, have the same history. 
One constant characteristic of 
meteoric stones is the fused 
black crust, like varnish, with 
which the surface is coated. 
Their specific gravity ranges 
from two to seven or eight 
times that of water. As to 
their chemical composition, 
the predominating element is 
iron, in a native or metallic 
state, generally combined with 
but a small portion of nickel. 
The actual diameter of the 
largest fire-ball is estimated 
by Humboldt to vary from 
500 to 28,000 feet; others 
allow a diameter of about a 
mile. Shooting stars are 
much smaller, their weight varying from thirty grains to 
seven pounds. In most cases of luminous meteors a 
train of light many miles in length is left behind. One 
of the most remarkable facts connected with shooting 
stars is that certain appearances of them are periodic. 
On many occasions they are sporadic—that is, they ap- 
pear singly, and traverse the sky in all directions; at 
other times they appear in swarms of thousands, moving 
parallel ; and these swarms are periodic, and recur on the 
same days of the year. Attention was first directed to 
this fact in North America, on the night between the 12th 
and 13th of November in the year 1833. 

Between 1799 and 1833-—-when there occurred two of 
the most brilliant manifestations of the November stream 
on record—there elapsed thirty-four years, and the next 
brilliant appearances were in 1867 and 1868. Many the- 
ories have been advanced to account for them. They 
have been supposed to be the remains of some exploded 
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explosion. Again, it has been believed that they were part 
of the original nebula, which somehow had failed to be 
collected and made into a planet. Some have believed 
them to be comets’ tails; and many other ideas have 
been advanced to account for their presence. 


THE INVENTION OF LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Tue writers on the subject claim that, from a passage 
of Ctesias, a Greek physician and historian of the fifth 
century before our era, it would seem that some know- 
ledge was possessed by the ancients of the effect of iron 
rods in averting lightning. It appears from the fragment 
which is quoted that there was in India a fountain, from 
the bottom of which a kind of iron was obtained, which, 
upon being set in the ground, averted clouds, hail and 

lightning. However, it re- 
mained for Benjamin Frank- 
lin to perfect the modern idea. 
In his ‘Poor Richard's Al- 
manac” for 1753 he announced 
* his invention of the lightniug- 
rod. In this connection it 
may be of interest to quote 
from the American philoso- 
pher : ‘‘ How to secure houses, 
ete., from lightning. It has 
pleased God in His goodness 
to mankind at length to dis- 
cover to them the means of 
securing their habitations and 
other buildings from mischief 
by thunder and lightning. 

The method is this: Provide 

a small iron rod. It may be 

made of the rod-iron used by 

the nailers, but of such a 

length that one end being 

three or four feet in the moist 
ground, the other may be six 
or eight feet above the high- 
est part of the building. To 
the upper end of the rod 
fasten about a foot of brass 
wire, the size of a common 
knitting-needle, sharpened to 

a fine point; the rod may be 

secured to the house by a few 
staples. If the house or barn be long, there may bea 
rod and poiat at each end, and a middling wire along 
the ridge from one to the other. A house thus fur- 
nished will not be endangered by the lightning, it being 
attracted by the points, and passing through the metal 
into the ground without hurting anything. Vessels also, 

ving a sharp-pointed rod fixed on the top of their 
.. asts, with a wire from the foot of the rod reaching 
down round one of the shrouds to the water, will not be 
hurt by the lightning.” 

The above description is as nearly complete and exact 
in allits essential particulars as could now be given after 
the experience and experiments of over a century and a 
quarter. 


Prorte are apt to pay you in the self-same coin 
you pass on them. If you give the gold of love, you 
will get gold in return; and if you give the brass of 
imperti you will get it back again before long. 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR OF JAPAN. 


By A, ToMLINSON, 


Tue mirror in Japan is a most important feature every- 
where. It is found in the temples and among the regalia 
in the Imperial Palace ; at a wedding it is a portion of 
the bride’s ¢rousseau. It constitutes, in short, a part of 
the national religion, and the ‘‘Great Divine Palaces” 
at Tsé have attained much renown from being the de- 
pository of the first mirror. 

A Japanese myth tells how the Sun Queen once, being 
very angry, shut herself up in a cave, and thus, by her 
withdrawal, there came darkness over the earth. The 
gods tried by various artifices to entice her forth, but in 
vain. At length the first magical mirror was made, and 
the Sun Queen, seeing her face reflected in it, excited by 
curiosity and jealousy, came forth. 

At the creation of the Japanese Empire, the Sun Queen 
presented it (along with two other treasures—presents of 
the gods) to her grandson, telling him to look upon the 
mirror as her spirit, and to keep it in the same house, 
and on the same floor, as himself, and to worship it as if 
he were worshiping her actual presence. 

Ever since, this mirror, and the two other presents 
before-mentioned, have been a part of the regalia of the 
Emperor, the mirror ranking even before the Emperor 
himself. 

Thus mirror-worship came into practice, and soon 
spread among high and low in Japan. However poor 
and simple the furniture may be, the mirror is an indis- 
peusable portion of it—a sort of household god. 

Professor Ayrton, when in Japan, tried to purchase a 
magic mirror; but he could not meet with one in the 
shops, though Europeans supposed them to be some 
standard Japanese trick ; and he found the Japanese 
themselves unable to explain how they acquired their 
magic property, but this was readily interpreted to be by 
reason of the workmen keeping it a secret, as people paid 
ten or twenty times the price for a magic mirror. 


MAGIC MIRROR OF JAPAN. 


The Chinese, at a very early age, knew of magic mir- 
rors, and Chin-Kouo, a Cliinése writer of the eleventh 
century, speaks admiringly of them. 

‘They were soon introduced from China and Japan into 
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Calcutta, and interested the inhabitants much ; philoso. 
phers conjecturing how their magic property (which is 
only possessed by a few of those which come from the 
East) could arise. 

From their great antiquity it has been suggested that the 
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witches of the Middle Ages had mirrors of Eastern mannu- 
facture, with imps and secret signs on the back. Pro- 
bably, also, Chinese priestcraft, Greek and Etruscan 
oracles, made use of them. In the Temple Kenchojji, 
situated in the ancient capital of the Shogun, there is 
a wonderful old mirror, which, if looked at a little 
obliquely, reveals the face of a Buddhist god. Various 
faces of saints have thus been depicted in mirrors, but 
this is done by altogether another process than that of 
the magic mirror at present under discussion. 

The mirror is circular in form, and is generally from 
three to twelve inches in diameter. The metal of which 
it is usually made is a composition of copper and tin, 
something like the specula of reflecting telescopes. 

Round it is a rim of about one-fourth to one-half of an 
inch in breadth ; this rim is thicker than the inner part 
of the mirror which contains the figures or designs. The 
reflecting surface is more or less convex and polished 
with mercury amalgam. On the back are raised designs, 
birds, flowers, dragons, geometrical patterns or Japan- 
ese scenes and myths. Occasionally mottoes or Chinese 
characters expressive of good wishes, long life, happi- 
ness and hope are seen. ‘he accompanying sketches 
give some idea of the back of a Japanese mirror. 

The handle is made of the same metal as the rest of 
the mirror, but usually covered with bamboo. Its 
magic property consists in this: when the rays of the 
sun ere reflected from its polished face, on the wall or 
screen, the figures and the design on the back of the 
mirror are distinctly seen in bright lines on a dark 
ground, though the back of the mirror is quite hidden 
from the light. Various explanations of this magie 
power have been given : 

(1) The Chinese designated them “ mirrors that let the 
light pass through them.” 

(2) Ou-tseu-ling (1260-1341) explains their magic pro- 
perty to arise from the employment of two kinds of 


copper of unequal density, the brighter reflections being | 
produced by the purer copper. 
(3) Sir Charles Wheatstone and Sir David Brewster, | 


FIG. 1. PARALLEL BEAMS OF LIGHT. . 


both thought that the amagie power was produced by 
‘ome clever trick on the part of the maker, who drew on 
the face exactly similar figures as those on the back, and | 
carefully concealed them by polish, so that in 
an ordinary light they were not visible. 

(4) Messrs. Arago auld Biot accounted for it by 
stating that ‘‘*the curvature of the surface is 
altered by the greater or less rigidity of the 
figures, and thus the foci of these parts are 
thrown at a greater or less distance from the Powr 
mirror. 

(5) Professors Ayrton and Perry also account 
for it as arising from inequality of curvature, 
and at the Royal Society and Royal Institution, 
gave admirable explanations of it. 

Struck by the fact (discovered by Professor 
Atkinson) that a small scratch made by a nail 
on the back (of one of these mirrors) was reflected as 1 
bright patch on the screen, Professor Ayrton examine 
several mirrors to ascertain, if possible, the cause. He 
found that all those possessing the magic property were 
thin, and slightly convex. He next inspected their 
manufacture, and found that the surface of each half 
of the mold in which they were cast was flat. How did 
they become convex ? He found that this arose partly 
from the tool with which the makers worked, and partly 
from the process of polishing 

‘The rough mirror was first made smvoth with « hand- | 
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scraping tool; then the metal was worked with the 
megebu (‘ distorting-rod”), which makes the mirror 
really concave at the surface ; but it receives a kind of 
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‘‘bnekle,” and springs back again, the surface becom- 
ing convex on the removal of the pressure of the distort- 
ing-rod. The thinner parts under the operation have 
a tendency to become more convex than the thicker. 
Hence it oceurred to Professors Ayrton and Perry that 
the employment of different beams of light (convergent, 
divergent, parallel) would give the solution to the mys- 
tery. For if the magic power was caused by the mole- 
cular differences of the surface, the varied beams of light 
would make no practical difference ; but, if it resulted 
from inequality of the curvature of the surface, then a 
converging beam of light would invert the phenomenon. 
This experiment proved to be the case. 

The following summary will give some notion of the 
methods of Professors Ayrton aud Perry’s reasoning : 

Let uu (Fig. 1) = Japanese convex mirrors, 

Let xa, xB, xc = rays of a parallel beam of light. 

Let ap, aE, cr = reflected rays on the screen. 

Let pF = screen. 

Let an, Bc = each other, then the amount of light fall- 
ing on each will be equal. 

If a portion (sc) of the mirror be flatter than the re- 
mainder, then the reflected light will only illuminate a 
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FIG. 3,— CONVERGING BEAMS OF LIGHT. 


smaller area, GK ; but, as this smaller area has received 
the same amount of light as the larger, pz, therefore it 
will be brighter than the larger, but the intervening 
spaces (GE, KF) will be relatively dark. 

The same reasoning applies to Fig. 2 = diverging 
beam of light. 

Fig. 3 shows us the result of a converging beam of 
light. . 

Let xxx = rays of a beam of light converging to o 
point behind the convex surface of the mirror (nearer to 
the surface than half the radius of the mirror) ; after 
being reflected, the light converges to a point O in front 
of the mirror, and its rays crossing, spread themselves 
»yut in an inverted position on the screen pr. 

If an is flatter than the rest of the surface of the mirror 
(say Bc), it casts a paler and larger reflection of light on 
the screen (placed at a distance) than Bc does (see Fig. 3). 
If the screen be moved nearer the mirror, as P (see Fig. 3', 
the reflection from aB is not larger, etc., than the reflec- 
tion from Bo, 

When the screen is placed very near the mirror, the 
reflections of the figures will be invisible, from the fact 
that ‘‘rays of light making very small angles with each 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


other do not separate perceptibly until they have gone 
some distance.” 

Professors Ayrton and Perry tested magic mirrors by 
these rules, and found their phenomena in every way to 
agree with these laws, and by the application of lenses 
to intensify the results, fully established their views on 
subject. 


the 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


DraMonxDs FoR SportsMEN.—Readers who have occasion to 
handle the rifle may be interested to hear of an invention in- 


tended -for their convenience and safety, and which awaits | 


the trial of their experience. It relates to the nature of the 
sights. upon the ordinary rifle. The Express rifle, as most every- 
body khows, contains an expanding bullet, which has superseded 
the old and dangerous explosive bullet, and a _ proportionately 
enormous charge of powder. The impact of the bullet upon any 
hard Bubstance, such as a bone, expands it, and its very rapid 
rotation causes it to inflict a tremendous wound. Ineredible as it 
Bu 1ds7a bullet from a .500-bore Express rifle, as big as the end of 
cne's-littlé finger, will make in the inside of a tiger a hole big 
caottth to- put a small ‘hat in. With so deadly a weapon, therefore, 
the only essential is to secure one fair hit. This is rendered diffi- 
cult, Bupposing the sportsman to be a good shot, by defect of light 
preventing him from accurately seeing the sights of his rifle. The 
fore sight is a steel dot, and the hind sight is a steel V; but at 
night,or with the light coming from behind, it is almost impos- 
sible to.align these two upon a dark object some distance off. 
Messrs. Thomas Bland & Son, the well-known gunmakers of Bir- 
tuingham and the Strand, to overcome this difficulty, have in- 
v-ntel and patented a set of diamond sights, of which our two 
pictéhes give a sufficient idea, Instead of fumbling about to 


bring.a black point within a black V, if there is any light whatever 
about, the sportsman has only to bring two brilliant points into 
alignment upon his game—the work of a fraction of a second: 
varticularly, for instance, in entering a dark jungle with the light 
Vehind, should this prove of the greatest value. Ina dark corner 
of a dark room, where it would be out of the question to take aim 
with the ordinary sights, the glittering diamonds can be distinctly 
secn. The inventors claim that the sights cannot be injured by 
any ordinary use, and if this be so the invention is one worth the 
investigation of every man who uses « rifle —especially, of course, 
uni-r e‘reumstances where his life depends upon his aim, 


SounpIne THE “ SounpING Se£a.”—On some parts of the coast 


of Sumatra and the neighboring islands, the fishermen test the | 


depth of the sea, and also the nature of the sea-bottom, by the 
noises they hear on applying the ear to one end of an oar of whici 
the other end is plunged ia the water. Ata depth of twenty feet 
and less, the sound is a crepitation, similar to that produced when 
salt is thrown on burning charcoal ; at fifty feet it is like the tick- 
ing of a watch, the tie-tae being more or less rapid, according to 
whether the bottom is entirely of coral or altermately of coral and 
mud, or of sand. If the bottom is entirely of sand, the sound is 
clear; if of mud, it resembles the humming of a swarm of bees. 
On dark nights the fishermen select their fishery-grounds accord- 
ing to these indications. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WHEELS IN Morton. Instantaneous photo- 
graphy has just been employed by 5S. W. Gardner to demonstrate 
by optieal proof the fact that the upper part of the wheel of a 
vehicle in motion travels more rapidly than the lower part. Mr. 
Gardner has taken an omnibus-wheel en route and in this photo- 
graph, while the lower ends of the spokes immediately adjacent to 
the ground are not perceptibly unsharpen.d by the motion, the 
tops of the upper spokes show an angular motion corresponding 
to about ten degrees. 
expresses the fact that the wheel it represents is in rapid motion, 
Instantaneous photography, at the rate it is going on, will soon 
huve no more worlds to conquer. 


Atuminum.—In a general way aluminum may be said, ac- 
cording to Mr. Edward D. Self, of tho Stevens Institute of Techno- 
logy, to improve the quality of every metal to which it is added in 
small quantities. It increases the strength and lustre of the softer 
metals, and renders others much less liable to corrosion. It 
alloys with nearly all the useful as well as precious metals. When 
alloyed with iron, it eannot be entirely separated in a metallic 
form. Iron containing over seven or eight per cent. of aluminum 
becomes brittle and crystallizes in long needles. 


PRESERVATION OF WoopEN PoiEs.—A simple method of treat- 
ing wood with preservative solations is employed in Norway for 
telegraph-poles, After the poles are set in place, a man goes from 
one to another with an auger, with which he bores a hole in each 


The photograph, also, most successfully | 
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pe. beginning at a point about two feet above the ground, and 
ring obliquely downward, at us small an angle as possible with 
the axis of the post, until the point of the auger reaches the centre 
of the stick. The duger-hole should be an inch in diameter, and 
in telegraph-poles of the ordinary size will hold easily four to five 
ounces of sulphate of copper, which is put into it in the form of 
| coarsely powdered erystals, und the opening then stopped with a 
plug, the end of which is left projecting as a handle, so that it ean 
be pulled out and y mea It is found that the erystais of copper 
sulphate disappear slowly, so that every three or four months the 
| charge must be renewed; while the wood above and telow the 
auger-hole, even at the very top of the pole, gradually assumes the 
| greenish tint due to the presence of copper in the peres. 


| D1atoms RatsEp FROM Spores.—Microscopists will be inter- 
ested in hearing that Professor Lockwood has succeeded in rnis- 
| ing diatoms from spores. ‘I'he diatoms raised in one experime: t 
were from spores whose vitality had lain dormant in total dark- 
ness fourteen and sixteen years respectively. He has demon- 
| strated that diatoms have embryonic stages with silicate fronds. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


A Fan-cy! 

[According to a weckly paper Madame Fatt! has a fan on which 
are the autographs of all the Sovereigns of Europe. At great expense 
our — Artist and cur Special Poet have collaborated, as per 
Sample, 

This fan fantastic doth belong 
To pretty Patti, queen of song; 
And on this fan, so big and bright, 
Are written (so the rumor states) 
The autographs of potentates- 
So ’tis a ‘*fan-tom of delight.” 
Let’s hope these sovereigns’ great urbanity 
Will not fill Madame P. with fan-ity ! 


“Loser time,” said the teacher, ‘solemnly, “is lost for ever.” 
“So is anything else that you lose,” said the new boy. * Oh, no,” 
said the teacher ; * you may luse anything else and find it again!” 

| * Then ’tain’t lost,” said the new boy; and somehow the teacher 
| did not know how to go on with the conversation. And yet he had 
been warned against that very boy. 


IN a country printing-office: Editor (to compositor)—* How in 
the world should you spell- pneumonia ?” ‘Give it up,” said the 
compositor, after several attempts. ‘Why don't you look in the 
dictionary ?” ‘ Because [ am sitting on it, and don’t want to dis- 
turb myself. Never mind, I'll say he died of some disease that’s 

| easier to spell.” 

At a “ Woman's Rights " meeting one of the lady orators ex- 
claimed, ‘i tel you that woman is already a silent power in the 
| land!” At which a cynical old bachelor exclaimed, ‘‘A silent 

power? Good! May she for ever remain so!” 


“ao To.” 
“Kind sir, your daughter I would wed.” 
“Go to, go to!” the father said: 
And ’twas no sooner said than done, 
For they went two and came back one. 


‘* WaT possesses you, my dear, who have such an excellent 
| husband, to make him angry so often?” “ Because he always 
| brings me a present to make peace again.” 


| ‘Tae difference between an epicure and an anarchist is that 
one’s a mighty diner and the other's a dynamiter. 


Aw expert clereyman at marrying could make about four knots 
} an hour with favorable wind. 


THE BLOSSOMS OF LIFE. 


Ss 


